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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Norice.—SyYLvanus Urpan requests his Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 
Sollowing Month, 





ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERY AT 
EBRINGTON. 

Mr. Unzay,— Your correspondent 
W. E. Hadow, at p. 199, in describing 
an antiquarian discovery at Ebrington, 
alludes to two articles which he de- 
scribes as “steel or iron caps, or rather 
the tops of such, very much corroded 
by rust,” &c. Your correspondent 
has fallen into a mistake which often 
occurs to persons not acquainted with 
Saxon antiquities; his caps, in fact, are 
the umbos of shields: and ‘this latter 
supposition is strongly supported by the 
spear-heads being found at the same 
time. Again, the locality being near 
Chipping Campden is strongly corro- 
borative of their Saxon origin. 

Tam, &e. E. PRrerry. 

Chillington House, Maidstone, 

Feb. 20, 1862. 

[Since the article was inserted we 
have been favoured by the Rev. Mr. 
Hadow with a drawing of one of the 
so-called “caps.” We regret that it 
was not supplied in the first instance, 
as, though very slight and rough, it 
shews that Mr. Pretty’s view is the 
correct one. ] 


THE REV. WILLIAM JABET. 

Mz. Ursan,—Being anxious to obtain 
some information relative to the late 
Rev. William Jabet of Birmingham, I 
apply to you, thinking that some of 
your readers who interest themselves in 
genealogical facts may be able to assist 
me. Mr. Jabet was of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and received testimonials for 
Orders from thence, April 9, 1737; was 
ordained deacon by the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, Sept. 25, and was licensed to the 
curacy of Foston, Leicestershire, at the 
same time. He was ordained priest by 
the Bishop of Lichfield, Sept. 29, 1737, 
was licensed as curate to St. Martin’s, 
Birmingham, Sept. 24, 1789, and to St. 


Bartholomew’s, Aug. 28, 1758; he died 
in 1785. What I wish to know is, the 
place and date of his birth, and whether 
any knowledge can be obtained of his 
parents and family connexions. Some 
of his descendants think it not unlikely 
that his ancestors were French refugees. 

Norwich. E. S. W. 

[An application to the Rev. the Prin- 
cipal of Trinity (John Wilson, D.D.) 
would, we doubt not, procure much of 
the information desired by our corre- 
spondent ; but we print the letter with 
the view of eliciting from other sources 
such particulars as may be known of the 
family of Jabet. } 


GIFT TO JESUS COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 

Mr. Ursan,— James Howell, writ- 
ing from Dublin to Archbishop Usher, 
March 1, 1639, acknowledges the Pri- 
mate’s work De Primordiis Ecclesiarum 
Britannicarum, and says he has sent it 
to England to be conveyed to Jesus 
College in Oxford as a gift from the 
Archbishop. (Epistole Ho-Eliane, 282.) 
Is the book still in the library, and is 
this anecdote of its tradition known? 
Perhaps its destination to Jesus College 
was attributable to the interest taken 
in that foundation by Sir E. Thelwall, 
the Principal, Howell’s correspondent. 

I am, &e. W. S. G. 


LADY ALICE BOTILLER. 

Mr. Ursan, — Is it known to what 
branch of the Botiller family belonged 
the Lady Alice Botiller, who was ap- 
pointed governess of the infant Henry 
the Sixth Ly order of the King and 
Council, 4.p. 1424 ?—-I am, &e. 

James Graves, A.B. 
Feb. 13, 1862. 


Many Reports, Reviews, and Obitu- 
aries, which are in type, are unavoidably 
postponed, 
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CORNISH CHURCHES. 
By J. T. Buieut. 


Illustrations by the Author, 


I. THE DEANERY OF ST. BURIAN. 


In the latter part of the fifth and beginning of the sixth 
century, a numerous company of Irish saints—bishops, abbots, 
and sons and daughters of kings and noblemen—“ came into 
Cornewaul and landed at Pendinas, a peninsula and stony rok, 
wher now the toun of St. Iés (St. Ives) standeth*.” Hence 
they diffused themselves over the western part of the county, 
and at their several stations erected chapels and hermitages. 
Their object was to advance the Christian faith. In this they 
were successful, and so greatly were they reverenced, that 
whilst the memory of their holy lives still lingered in the minds 
of the people, churches were built on or near the sites of their 
chapels and oratories, and dedicated to Almighty God in their 
honour. Thus have their names been handed down to us, 
Few of them are mentioned in the calendars, or in the collec- 
tions of the lives of saints, and what little is known of them 
has been chiefly derived from tradition. Dr. Whitaker be- 
lieved that St. Burian, a king’s daughter, was among those 
who landed at St. Ives, and that she took up her abode at the 
spot which now bears her name. Leland says,— 

“St. Buriana, an holy woman of Ireland, sumtyme dwellid in this place, 
and there made an oratory. King Ethelstan, founder of St. Burian’s College, 
and giver of the privileges and sanctuarie to it. King Ethelstan goyng 
hens, as it is said, on to Sylley, and returning, made, ex voto, a college where 
the oratorie was.” 





@ Leland. 
Gent. Mac, Vor. CCXII, 
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Whitaker gives full credit to the truth of this tradition :— 


“ Athelstan advanced towards the Land’s End, in order to embark his 
army for the Sylley Isles. About four miles from it, but directly in the pre- 
sent road to it, as he was equally pious and brave, he went into an oratory, 
which had been erected there by an holy woman of the name of Burien, that 
came from Ireland, and was buried in her own chapel. Here he knelt down 
in prayer to God, full of his coming expedition against the Sylley Isles, and 
supplicating for success to it; then in a strain of devoutness that is little 
thought of now, but was very natural to a mind like his, at once munificent 
and religious, he vowed, if God blessed his expedition with success, to erect 
a college of clergy where the oratory stood, and to endow it with a large in- 
come. So, at least, says the tradition of St. Burien’s itself no less than two 
centuries and a-half ago.” 


Having subdued the Scilly Isles, Athelstan on his return 
founded and endowed a collegiate church in honour of St. 
Buriana, on the spot called after her, Eglos-Berrie, about five 
miles eastward of the Land’s End. “He gave lands and 
tithe of a considerable value for ever, himself becoming the 
first patron thereof, as his successors the Kings of England 
have been ever since.” Athelstan also gave to the church 
the privileges of a sanctuary. The date of foundation is 
supposed to have been about the year 930. In Domesday 
Book reference is made to a college of canons here. The 
establishment consisted of a dean and three prebendaries, who 
are said to have held it from the king by the service of saying 
a hundred masses and a hundred psalters for the souls of the 
king and his ancestors. Dr. Whitaker alludes to a rector 
for the ruling church. Dr. Oliver says the clergy who first 
served the church were probably seven in number. Hals 
states that— ; 


“The church or college consisted of Canons Augustines, or regular priests, 
and three prebendaries, who enjoyed the revenues thereof in common.” He 
says that “ about the time of Edward III., one of the popes obtruded upon 
this church, the canons and prebendaries thereof, a dean to be an inspector 
over them. This encroachment of the pope being observed by Edward, 
this usurpation was taken away.” 


From this statement it would be understood that the dean 
to whom reference is here made was the first who presided 
over the establishment, whereas we find it elsewhere recorded 
that this was the third dean, one John de Maunte, that he was 
objected to by the king on account of his being a foreigner, 
and that on this pretence Edward seized the establishment 
and kept it entirely in his own hands. It is also stated that, 
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according to the foundation of Athelstan, the establishment 
was exempt from all inferior jurisdiction, there was no appeal 
from the local authorities but to the king himself. But Dr. 
Oliver, the highest authority on the subject, says “the founda- 
tion did not purport to confer any exemption from the juris- 
diction of the ordinary, and, as far as documentary evidence 
can be traced, it is manifest that the diocesan exercised here 
the right of visitation as fully as in any other portion of the 
diocese.” In his Monasticon will be found a Vidimus of the 
original endowment of this collegiate church by King Athel- 
stan, on the 6th of October, 943,—“a date,” says the Doctor, 
“ evidently incorrect.” 

It appears that the establishment was well uahitilent for 
some time after the Conquest, but was subsequently much 
neglected from the non-residence of the deans. Leland wrote, 
“Their longeth to St. Buryens a deane and a few prebendarys, 
that almost be nether ther.” 

Much unpleasant feeling seems to have existed between the 
bishops of the diocese and the Crown respecting the control of 
this peculiar. Dr. Oliver tells us, that— 

“On the death of Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, King Edward I, claiming 
St. Burian as a royal free chapel, gave Sir William de Hameldon, his chan- 
cellor, dean of York, and a great pluralist, this deanery of St. Burian. But 
the neglect of residence was properly objected to by Bishop Thomas Bitton, 
and a suit in the king’s court was the consequence, which was not decided at 
the death of that prelate in 1307. His successor, Bishop Stapeldon, offered 


equal opposition when Queen Isabella appointed her chaplain, John Maunte, 
a foreigner, to this deanery.” 


Bishop Grandisson afterwards excommunicated this dean 
for “ neglect of duty” and “disregard of his monitions.” The 
dean’s supporters within the parish of St. Burian were excom- 
municated with him :— 


“On the 4th of November (1328), being at St. Michael’s Mount, he (Bishop 
Grandisson) excommunicated with all form the principal delinquents, espe- 
cially Richard Vivian, the most obnoxious of all. At his public visitation, 
on July 12, 1336, the bishop found the parishioners returned to a sense of 
duty, and truly repentant for their contumacy ; and at their earnest suppli- 
cation he absolved them from their censures, and preached to them from the 
text, 1 Peter ii. 25, ‘Ye were as sheep going astray, but are now returned 
unto the shepherd and bishop of your souls.’ To add to the bishop’s satis- 
faction, the dean, John de Maunte, on Aug. 16, 1336, waited upon him at 
Bishop’s Court, Clyst, promised amendment in future, and took the oath of 
Obedience to him and his successors in the see of Exeter. 

“ But the contest did not end here; within fifteen years King Edward III. 
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revived the claim of exemption. But eventually the contest was terminated 
in favour of the stronger party, and to this day the dean receives institution 
from the Prince of Wales and Duke of Cornwall as his ordinary, though the 
patronage has often been exercised by the sovereign, vacante ducatu.” 

The “ church-town” of St. Burian stands on a high position, 
and the lofty tower is a very conspicuous object from the sur- 
rounding district. The spot commands extensive views, ter- 
minated on the south and west by the distant horizon of the 
Atlantic. 

The church is a large building, consisting of a nave and 
north and south aisles, with a tower ninety feet in height at the 
west end. The dimensions of the building are about ninety 
feet by forty-seven. Not a vestige of the original church or 
college remains, for the present edifice was erected on the site 
of the older church in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
It is curious to observe that, though Polwhele in his History of 
Cornwall correctly refers this building to the fifteenth century, 
Dr. Whitaker in the supplement to the same work should be so 
mistaken as to describe it as the veritable church of Athelstan, 
erected more than eight centuries previously :— 

“The inside,” he says, “is still dis- 
posed nearly as Athelstan left it.’ And 
“its fresh appearance results merely from 
the frequent washings to which its high 
position on a hill and its pointed ex- 
posure to the rains from the Atlantic 
continually subject it.” 
Dr. Oliver gives in his Monas- 
ticon the act of the dedication of 
St. Burian’s Church on the 26th of 
August, 1238, by Bishop Brewer 
of Exeter. But few relics even of 
the church of that period remain: 
the font may have stood there at 
- that time, it isof Ludgvan granite, 
a and has on the bowl three angels 
Font, 6t. Burien. (not four as Dr. Oliver says) sup- 
porting shields ; on a fourth shield is carved a plain Latin cross 
on two steps. On the opposite side there is a small Maltese 





> Oliver’s Monasticon. 
© The granite from Ludgvan parish is a better material for fine sculptured 
work than other granite found in the district. 
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cross between two of the angels. The height of the font is 
2ft.1llin. It has been cleaned of the lime-wash which at one 
time covered it. ' 

In the early part of the present century this church was 
particularly rich in carved oak benches, and possessed a mag- 
nificent roodscreen and loft. In the year 1814 the building 
underwent repairs, when the benches and screen were bar- 
barously destroyed. The plea for taking down the latter was, 
that it deadened the preacher’s voice; a portion yet remains. 
About two-thirds of the curiously carved cornice has been 
placed in its original position, extending across south aisle and 
nave, and some of the beautiful arcade-work is preserved in 
a large chest within the church. The workmanship, as the 
accompanying cuts will shew, was exceedingly rich ; the whole 


Arcades of Rovdscreen, St. Burian. 


was gilded and painted, chiefly in red and blue, and each com- 
partment was of a different design in the tracery. The screen 
extended the whole breadth of the church, and must have had 
a very fine effect. It was put together with wooden pins, no 
nails being used. The vandals who took it down do not appear 
to have had the least regard for it, for if they had no reverence 
for the holy things of the sanctuary, it would be thought that 
they would have taken some care to preserve the several por- 
tions merely for the sake of the beauty of the designs. Such, 
however, was not the case, for their saws were ruthlessly passed 
through the most elaborate tracery. It is said that some 
figures of saints belonging to this work were to be seen as 
chimney ornaments in the houses of the parishioners, and some 
of the bench-ends and panels were used as ordinary wood 
about farm out-houses. 
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On the upper part of the cornice is carved a vine pattern, 
beneath which are very curious scenes of hunting, warfare be- 
tween animals and birds, and grinning heads: the workman- 
ship is somewhat rude, but the effect is good. Some of the 
lower panels remain in sifu, but no part of the connecting 
framework is to be found. The outer part of the screen was 
gilded and painted with different colours, red and blue pre- 
dominating, but the inside, facing the altar, was entirely red. 
The spiral staircase, in the wall of the south aisle, which led to 
the rood-loft, has not been destroyed. 

Adjoining the screen, within the chancel, are four oak mi- 
serere stalls, placed two on either side of the entrance from 
the nave to the chancel. Dr. Oliver says they were “ destined 
for the dean, for the prebendary of Respernell, for the pre- 
bendary of Trithing, and for the holder of the ‘ Prebenda 
Parva.’ Fortunately they have escaped destruction from the 
hands of the Puritans, and the no less mischievous pew-builders 
of more recent date.” It has been suggested that when there 
was a choir at St. Burian’s one of the stalls might have been 
for the precentor. Each stall has a moveable seat ; when turned 
up, a rounded ledge is brought forward which served as a sort 


of occasional rest for the monks. The engraving shews one seat 
raised and the other down. 


The chancel end of the church appears to have undergone 
alteration in modern times, The large east window, which has 
a pointed arch, does not retain its original tracery. A smaller 
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square-headed window on the south side has been recently 
re-opened. On the north side there was an unusual arrangement, 
which can now only be seen from the outside. Here we find 
that a large archway has been built up, and in connection with 
it immediately under the window of the north aisle there were 
three stone steps, evidently constructed with the original wall. 
These steps were to be seen about twenty or thirty years ago, 
and though now removed, their position may be traced. 

There are no remains of a piscina either in the chancel or 
in the east end of the north or south aisle, for the church pro- 
bably had three altars. 

The aisles are connected with the nave by six pointed arches. 
The piers have a simple ogee mould- 
ing; the capitals, though of a plain 
character, have a bold effect. The 
aisles are each lighted by five square- 
headed windows, with hood-mould- 
ings, divided into three lights, which 
are rounded at the top, and were in- 
serted late in the sixteenth century. 

The tower-arch is lofty, and its 
mouldings are bold and effective. Over 
the tower doorway, on the outside, is 
a shield bearing the sacred monogram 
I.H.S. The Perpendicular window - 
above this is much superior to those . 
at the east end of the church, and Capital and Base of Pier, St. Burian. 
evidently of earlier date. 

Within the tower, on the pavement, is an ancient tomb 
which, when Whitaker visited the church about sixty years 
ago, was “lying near the altar-rails, but on the floor in the 
northern access to it.” According to Hals it was discovered 
about the year 1665, buried four feet in the ground, by the 
sexton while digging a grave. The inscription, he says, “ was 
difficult to be read,” but the “ curious” found it to be “ Jane, 
the wife of Geffery de Bolait, lies here: whosoever shall pray 
for her soul shall have five days pardon, M.Lx.1x.” Another 
writer says, that “not only the year, but even the month and 
day of the month are both inserted,” and he supposed it to mean 
“ March 16, 1101.” He then gives an incorrect reading of the 
inscription. At present there is no appearance of any date on 
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the stone. The county histories vary in the wording of this 
inscription, owing probably to their authors inaccurately copy- 
ing what had been previously published, and not taking the 
trouble to examine the monument for themselves. 

As will be seen from the annexed engraving, the inscrip- 
tion, which is in Norman-French, is cut in letters of the 


{eb igw 








Tomb of Clarice de Bolleit, St. Burian, 


thirteenth century, and runs as follows :—-}. CiaRIcE : LA: 

FEMME : CHEFFREI : DE : BOLLEIT : GIT : ICI : DEV: DE : LALME: 

EIT ; MERCE : KE : PVR : LEALME : PYNT(PRIUNT) : DI: IOR: DE : 

PARDYN ; AVERVND—“ »}. Clarice the wife of Geoffry de Bolleit 

lies here, God of her soul have mercy: who pray for her soul 
I 
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shall have-ten days’ pardon.” The stone is seven feet long, 
and has a floriated cross on three steps carved in relief on 
the upper part. The family of Bolleit resided on an estate of 
the same name in this parish. 

The tower, which is constructed entirely of wrought granite, is 
divided into four stages, and has double buttresses at each angle. 
The newel staircase is contained in an octagonal turret which 
rises picturesquely above the parapets at the south-east corner. 

The bells are three in number. The largest has this legend, 
“Virginis egregie vocor campana Maria,” i.e. “I am called 
the Bell of the glorious Virgin Mary ;” and the date 1738. It 
is singular to find such a legend on a post-Reformation bell ; 
probably, however, it was in that year recast and the original 
legend reproduced. The bell has a flaw or crack running 
through it, for which the following tradition accounts. The 
bell was cast in the village of St. Burian, and before it had 
hardened, a man jumped from a hedge near the mould, which 
being disturbed by the shake, rendered the bell imperfect. Its 
diameter is 3 ft. 9in., an unusually large size for Cornish bells. 
The next bell has for its legend, “ Vocem ego do vobis: vos 
date verba Deo,” i.e. “I give to you a voice; give ye words 
to God.” Date 1638, diameter 3ft.6in. The third bell has 
the names of the Churchwardevs, — “Mr. Richard Davies, 
Sampson Hutchens—wardens, 1681.” Diameter 3 ft. 

The porch is surmounted with battlements, has double but- 
tresses at the angles finished with crocketed pinnacles, and a 
bold stringcourse. Within are stone benches on either side, 
and a mutilated stoup. Over the church door is a bracket, on 
which may have been placed an image of the Blessed Virgin, or 
of St. Burian, the patron saint of the church. 

When Bishop Stapeldon visited St. Burian, in 1314, he took 
the following inventory of the church property :— 

“Three suits entire of vestments with tunics and dalmatics ; two copes for 
the choir ; two chalices; one good missal, and another inferior; one anti- 
phonar, with a middling good psaltery (psalterium in medio bonum) ; two 
grails in excellent condition ; a trophar; a legend, and one old antiphonar ; 
a veil for Lent ; nine towels ; a nuptial veil ; a pall for the dead ; three pair 
of corporals ; and three surplices *.” 

Near the porch, on the right hand side of the path, is an 
ancient cross on a flight of five steps. Another cross stands 





@ Oliver’s Monasticon. 
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without the churchyard, and there is a tradition that the 
churchyard at ove time surrounded it. This, however, is not 
probable. 

About a mile south-east of St. Burian, on the estate of Bos- 
liven, are some remains of an ancient building, to this day 
called “the sanctuary.” It has been considered as the original 
“sanctuary” of Athelstan, but the title and privileges of sanc- 
tuary pertained to the church, the churchyard, and sometimes 
a limited space beyond. C. 8. Gilbert says of these ruins that 
they appear to be the remains of the chapel attached to the 
Deanery-house. Dr. Oliver mentions a “ capella Sancti Silvani” 
as having existed in this parish. The building at Bosliven ap- 
pears to have been much larger than the other ancient chapels 
of which remains are found throughout Cornwall. But what- 
ever it may have been, sanctuary, chapel, or oratory, it seems 
to have incited the rage of the Puritans; for it was almost 
totally destroyed by Shrubsall, one of Cromwell’s miserable in- 
struments of sacrilege. This fact alone is sufficient proof that 
at that time it was a sacred edifice of some note. 

+ The adjacent parishes of St. Levan and St. Sennen form part 


of the deanery of St. Burian. 
(To be continued.) 





Discovery oF AN ANCIENT CEMETERY IN ABERDEENSHIRE.—In one of 
the high-lying fields on the farm of Burreldales, Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, possessed 
by Mr. Adam Nicol, is one of those large stones which are usually understood 
to mark places of worship or sepulture in the early ages of our country’s his- 
tory. This stone has evidently been conveyed from the rocks in the vicinity of 
Mr. Nichol’s farm-steading, and, in every sense of the word, must have had 
“uphill” work ere they conveyed a stone upwards of two tons weight a distance 
of half-a-mile. For several yards around the stone, the soil has hitherto re- 
mained in its natural state; but lying as it does in the heart of a cultivated 
field, Mr. Nichol recently resolved to raise the stone on edge, and trench the 
hillock around. During this process, an immense number of small stones have 
been turned up, which no doubt formed the outer and inner circle—as, indeed, 
these could be distinctly traced, although there had been little skill in masonry 
displayed when formed. A neatly built grave was disclosed by the removal of 
a large flag-stone. Underneath was a smaller stone, fitting in to the mouth of 
the grave, and concealing an urn containing a quantity of bones. Then came 
another stone, on removing which there was found another urn with bones. 
Both urns were more or less broken. A few yards from the above, another 
grave, conteining an urn and some bones, was also found, and in this grave 
there was a knife-shaped piece of bronze. A little way off was found a large 
deposit of black material, with layer upon layer of bones intermixed, to a depth 
of several feet. Indeed, judging from the large amount of remains, the whole 
ew around the stone seems to have been a burial-place of note. The old 

ighway to Aberdeen, or “King’s Road,” passes through between the two 
eminences described.— Banffshire Journal. 





THE ROMAN CATACOMBS: 


Mayy of our readers we doubt not have noticed in the “ Guardian” 
of the latter part of the year 1860, a series of Letters to Home Friends, 
which treated of the Codex Vaticanus, Modern Romish Services, &c., 
but more particularly of the Inscriptions from the Catacombs at Rome. 
Their author was Mr. Burgon, who passed the spring of 1860 at Rome 
as chaplain to the English congregation there. He informs us that his 
clerical duties did not allow him time to do more than jot down the 
impressions of the passing hour, and it was not until after his return to 
England that the idea of publishing some account of what he had seen 
and heard was seriously entertained. The letters attracted favourable 
notice, and they are now before us, with some additional matter, and 
many wood-cut illustrations, in the convenient form of a handsome 
small 8vo. volume. 

With the Codex Vaticanus we shall not at present concern ourselves, 
and the statements and reasonings respecting modern Romanism belong 
to the region of controversy. The like is the case with the Catacombs, 
but not to an extent to render the subject unsuitable to our pages. Mr. 
Burgon’s views on them may not command unqualified assent, but there 
is certainly much to interest the general reader in his descriptions, and 
from these, leaving controversy aside, we proceed to give some extracts, 
which the courtesy of the publisher allows us to illustrate with the en- 
gravings that appertain to them. In an antiquarian point of view, 
which is the one most appropriate to the GentLeman’s Magazine, the 
engravings are a very important part of Mr. Burgon’s book, and give it 
a strong claim on the attention even of those who already possess his 
Letters as published in the “ Guardian.” He justly remarks :— 

“You can scarcely form a notion of the monuments themselves, so as to appre- 
ciate their curiosity and interest, unless you could be also presented with such 
a representation of each as should show at least the shape, and size, and style of 
the letters. How those early Christian monuments do differ from one another! 
Some,—three or four feet long, yet ranging in height from a few inches to two or 
three feet. Some, only a few inches across either way. Some, (not many, certainly, 
but still, some,)—admirably cut, (between horizontal lines carefully ruled,)—and 
accurately spelt: others,—exhibiting every variety of deflection from the standard 
of strict grammatical propriety, as well as betraying the hand of a most illiterate 
and unskilful artist. It is obvious that a very imperfect notion, at best, can be 
formed of an inscription of which it is impossible to reproduce the general arrange- 


ment and method,—to copy the accessories of design or ornament,—as well as to 
give a notion of the area covered by the writing. For this reason, it has been here 





. * “Letters from Rome to Friends in England. By the Rev. John W. Burgon, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College.” (Small 8vo., xvi. and 420 pp. London: Murray.) 
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endeavoured to exhibit very faithful copies of at least some of them. Copied 
mechanically on the spot, and transferred from those copies by photography to 
the wood, the originals may be said to be here exhibited almost in fac-simile.”— 


(pp. 175, 176.) 


Mr. Burgon’s view of the history of the Catacombs may be thus 
briefly stated. He entertains no.doubt that the Roman catacombs are 
mainly, if not exclusively, places of early Christian sepulture, but he 
believes that the practice of burying in catacombs has neither a Chris- 
tian nor a heathen, but a Jewish origin. He collects the various 
notices of the catacombs by Jerome and others; comes to the con- 
clusion that they ceased to be places of burial in or about the fifth 
century of our era; and that, though occasionally visited by strangers 
and pilgrims for a time, at length they fell so entirely out of memory, 
that their exploration by Bosio, (circa 1600,) was almost the opening 
of a new world to the ecclesiastical antiquary. But the opportunity 
thus afforded for testing many questions of the highest interest—whether 
literary, historical or doctrinal—was neglected; it was gratuitously as- 
‘sumed that all who were buried in the catacombs must have been saints 
or martyrs, and hence,— 

“A rage for procuring relics appears to have been the great actuating principle. 
The consequence was that the inscribed marble slabs, the tombstones of those early 
Christians, were wrenched out of their places, generally without any record being 
preserved of the exact locality from which they came. Such objects as piety and 
love had deposited in the graves of kinsmen and friends were unceremoniously 
appropriated. No pains were taken to obtain representations of the frescoes while 
yet in their first freshness. A truly barbarous work of spoliation seems to have 
gone forward, and on the most gigantic scale. Heathen piety wrote on the urn 
which held the ashes of the dead,—‘Ne tangito, O mortalis! Reverere Manes 
Deos*? Ido not remember to have met with such a sentiment on the tomb of 
any primitive Christian‘, (although in modern times it is common enough, witness 
the epitaph on our own Shakspeare,)—probably because such a contingency was 
regarded as impossible in the first ages of the Church. The bones of the Roman 
Christians of the first four centuries in this manner were disturbed from their 
resting places, and having been transferred as relics to churches and private indi- 
viduals, are now scattered all over Europe. 

“Thus bereft of the remains of those who for more than a thousand years had 
slept along the sides of those interminable galleries, —despoiled of every little 
object of Art which once adorned the several graves,—and rifled even of those 
sepulchral inscriptions which once distinguished the resting-places of infancy and 
innocence, youth and beauty, age and honour; as well as indicated the Christian 
name, and rank, and station, and office of the deceased ;—so desecrated, the Cata- 
combs continued to be the occasional haunt of strangers visiting Rome for a further 
space of a hundred and fifty years; by which time, (namely, about the middle of 





» “Inscribed on a small cinerary urn which I saw in a Columbarium just beyond 
Scipio’s tomb. 

© “An inscription (which baffled me) in the Mus. Kirch. contains the words,— 
‘peto a vobis, fratres boni, per unum DgauM nequis’....1 could read no 
further.” , 
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the last century,) they seem to have sunk sensibly into neglect. Robbed of their 
contents, there really was nothing any longer worth visiting in several of them. 
In others, the earth bad fallen in, and choked up the passages. The fact of per- 
sons having occasionally been lost in exploring the Catacombs, will have operated 
to deter the generality from asking permission to visit those dreary vaults. It is 
easy to perceive that grave difficulties will have attended any attempt to thread 
the maze of which no one any longer possessed the clue; and that oblivion will 
have speedily supervened on neglect. Thus it came to pass that the very where- 
abouts of many of the Catacombs has been forgotten: and that, until a very 
recent period indeed, none of the Catacombs were visited by strangers residing 
in Rome, at all. 

“The study of the Catacombs was revived by Padre Marchi, of the Collegio 
Romano, the result of whose labours appeared in 1844; but it has been reserved 
for his successor in the same department, the Cavaliere G. B. De Rossi, to dignify 
the entire subject, and raise it to the rank of a scientific inquiry. This accom- 
plished gentleman induced the present Pope to purchase the vineyard in which the 
long-lost entrance into the famous Catacomb of Callistus was subsequently by 
himself brought to light. Since 1852, the very appellations of the Catacombs have 
been determined by De Rossi. His assiduous researches, conducted with a sincere 
zeal for Truth, together with his very important discoveries, have invested the 
Catacombs with fresh interest; while the labours of the Commission over which 
he presides, have made them easy of access also. A new day is dawning on these 
extraordinary monuments of primitive Antiquity; and it is to be attributed to the 
learning and enterprise of the Cav. de Rossi, under the enlightened patronage ot 
Pope Pius IX.”—(pp. 137—139.) 


The following general view of the Roman Catacombs will be read, we 
think, with interest :-— 


“The Catacombs are all outside Rome; for the most part, a few miles distant 
from the city; and they are all, generally speaking, so much alike, that the de- 
scription of a visit to one, will practically serve for any, although certain points of 
dissimilarity strike you while you are engaged in an actual visit. Understand me. 
They are really very different ; but they have all a strong family likeness. Not so 
the Catacomb at Naples. That is quite different,—loftier, larger, grander as it 
were, though not nearly so interesting as those at Rome. It is also excavated, if 
I remember right, in a different material. But to proceed. . . After probably 
driving along a straight road with a tantalising wall on either side, (for you know 
that it must be shutting out a charming view,) you alight at the gate of a most 
unpromising vineyard. Externally, there are no signs of your having arrived at 
the burial-place of tens of thousands. But presently, on entering, the irregularity 
of the soil, fragments of marble strewed about, &., suggest what is the truth,— 
that yonder isthe mouth of the Catacomb. You descend a long flight of stone 
steps, and then find yourself at the entrance of a dark subterranean passage or 
gallery. Having been furnished with a lighted taper, you proceed with your party, 
(commonly consisting of eight or ten persons,) in Indian file, in the direction indi- 
cated by the guide; lingering behind to examine the walls of the Catacomb, and 
then hastening forward again for fear of being left behind by your companions. 
This is not by any means a groundless apprehension, if your curiosity induces you, 
(as it is pretty sure to do,) to bring up the rear of your party. 

“He who lingers to examine, perceives that he and his friends are threading 
@ passage some seven or eight feet high, (more or less;) and about broad enovgh 
to allow him freely to extend his arms. In some Catacombs, (that of Nereo ed 
Achilleo for example,) the passages are very long and straight; but for the most 
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part they are circuitous, and somewhat irregular in their construction. Transverse 
passages are also of constant recurrence; so much so, that a careless straggler 
would be tolerably sure to cut himself off from his party. Excavated in the tufa, 
(a peculiar dark granulated volcanic formation, looking like coarse sandstone after 
rain, which is just soft enough to be hacked away with a spade, and yet just hard 
enough to retain the forms into which the fossores fashioned it fifteen hundred 
years ago,) on either side of you, are countless Joculi, or graves. Imagine, in such 
a passage as I have described, a horizontal excavation anciently made in the wall, 
just above the level of the ground, and exactly large enough to admit a human 
body,—and a few inches above it, another excavation,—and just above it, another, 
and just above it, another. The appearance presented reminds one more of five or 
six berths in a cabin, than of anything which is witnessed in an English vault. In 
this way, about ten or twelve bodies were buried in the space of every two or three 
yards, (for there are graves on either side of the passage ;) and after leaving the 
space of a foot or so, a fresh series begins, extending once more from the ground 
to the summit. There is, of course, no attention paid to the bodies lying east 
and west. The graves are of all sizes, because their occupants were of all ages. 
Hundreds of them,—thousands rather,—were evidently for very little children ; 
many, for mere babes. 

“Originally, every such ‘loculus,’ or recess in the wall, was securely sealed. 
A long heavy tile, or a slighter slab of marble, (according to the rank of the 
occupant,) fitted closely over the front of every grave, being secured in its place 
by cement. Still oftener I think, in the case of fuil-grown persons, there were 
three or more tiles, or as many slabs of marble, disposed along the front of the 
loculus. One of these slabs bore the inscription,—a feature of prime interest in 
connection with the history of the Catacombs, concerning which more shall be 
said hereafter. If the grave was covered by a tile, the name of the occupant was 
rudely scratched, or traced upon it with some pigment; but an immense number 
of slabs and tiles are uninscribed. Whether of tile or of marble, however, these 
coverings of the graves, (as they may be called,) have been invariably removed 
from their places. The exceptions are so exceedingly few, (one perhaps in five or 
ten thousand,) that they are not worth mentioning. It is an accurate description 
of a Catacomb to say that every loculus has been despoiled of the sepulchral slab 
which once covered it, and that the bones of the dead have been disturbed. . . . 
Such, then, is the strange and mournful spectacle which he who lingers behind his 
party sees everywhere around him. He perceives that he is threading a labyrinth 
of ransacked sepulchres. He thrusts his taper this way and that way,—above, 
below, round the corner, — but it is still the same sad sight which meets him 
everywhere: rifled graves whithersoever he turns his eye! The exception is, to 
observe a few of the bones remaining; or rather, the heap of pale damp dust which 
was once a human being. A profane hand has generally disturbed the deposit, 
which lies together in a confused heap, — not stretched out at length. If you 
sorrowfully lift from its place a tibia, it yields to the pressure of your finger and 
thumb, and falls in white flakes to the ground. Only here and there does one see 
a solid bone, or part of a skull. 

“It is to be supposed that your party has at last reached a point of special 
interest. A halt is made; and you find yourselves all congregating together in 
order to see and hear what is being discoursed of by the good-natured individual 
who has undertaken to show the Catacomb. Thrice happy they who have come 
with a competent guide! Thrice happy was J, on one occasion to be conducted 
(with three friends) over a Catacomb by the learned and amiable P. Francesco 
Tongiorgi; on another, by the very prince of expositors of Christian Antiquity, the 
Cav. G. B. de Rossi, concerning whom I shall have more to say hereafter.... 
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“A small square chamber has most likely now been reached, having graves on 
three of its sides. These are probably of the kind called arcosolium; that is, 
a sarcophagus beneath an arched recess in the wall,—the whole being excavated 
in the tufa. (Are these, by the way, merely magnified imitations of the cells in 
the heathen Columbaria ?—so much larger, only because a dead man is so much 
larger than the vase which would have held his burnt bones?) ... Every part of 
this sepulchral chamber has been painted in fresco,—ceiling, walls, arch of the 
‘arcosolium,’ and back of the semicircular recess. The resemblance of the general 
design, of the style of painting, and often of the very symbols themselves, to what 
is seen at Pompeii,—is most striking. Many of the representations however. are 
exclusively Christian. ...In the mean time you discover that it is impossible to 
examine the frescoes in detail with a large party. ... after which, away you all go, 
in search of fresh adventures,—a dim perspective of eight restless tapers, eight 
sepulchral voices, eight moving shadows, — hastening in fitful procession along 
passages which seem literally endless; now ascending, in order to inspect a higher 
story of the Catacomb, (for there are three or more series of galleries, which have 
been excavated one above the other ;) now diverging, in order to be shown some 
huge inscription by Pope Damasus; now halting in order to inspect some chamber 
excavated in the tufa, which evidently at a very remote time served the purposes 
ofachapel. Finally, after having spent upwards of an hour in these subterranean 
vault-like passages,—soiled, perplexed, cold, and saddened,—secretly wondering at 
a hundred things which no one of the party evidently is competent to explain, and 
determining to return some day in order to enjoy a more leisurely inspection of 
the frescoes, — you emerge with your party into the upper air; not altogether 
displeased to find yourself in the land of the living again. . . . Such is a visit to 
the’ Catacombs.” —(pp. 121—126.) 


As to the dates of the inscriptions from the Catacombs, we have the 
following statement on the authority of the Cav. De Rossi :— 


“The known sepulchral inscriptions of the early Christians, found at Rome, 
extend, in very unequal proportions, over the first six centuries of the Christian 
era. In number they amount to about 11,000. Of these, about 6,000 are to be 
referred to the first four centuries; and are obtained from the Catacombs. The 
rest are derived from the above-ground repositories of the Christian dead. 

“Of the 6,000 extant inscriptions above mentioned, no less than two-thirds, or 
about 4,000, are referable to the period antecedent to the Emperor Constantine— 
i.e. they are older than about the year a.D. 325. In the time of Constantine, the 
excavation of Catacombs may be considered (De Rossi told me,) to have ceased. 

“The question arises,—How can these facts be ascertained? And the answer 
is obvious. About 1,250 inscriptions are dated. No one who is ever so little 
acquainted with works of Art will require the further assurance that, furnished 
with such evidence, a judicious antiquary, who has enjoyed a considerable amount 
of experience, will be enabled at a glance to fix approximately the date of almost 
any inscription which is shown him. The statistics of the dated inscriptions are 
perhaps the most striking part of the subject. They are as follows. 

“From a.D. 71, (when De Rossi finds his first dated inscription,) to a.p. 300, 
there are not known to exist so many as thirty Christian inscriptions bearing 
dates. From a.D. 325, the regular series of dated inscriptions commences, and 
goes down to the year 410. Scattered over those eighty-five years, there are 
known to exist not less than five hundred inscriptions, bearing dates. Every year 
has its inscriptions. But in a.p. 410, Alaric took Rome; and of that year, not 
a single dated inscription has been found. It is the first crisis in the history of 
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the Christian sepulchral Inscriptions since the beginning of the reign of the 
Emperor Constantine. 

“From this period onward, (viz., from the year 410,) Jacune begin. The fifth 
century boasts of about five hundred more dated inscriptions. Of the remaining 
hundred years to be accounted for, the former half of the sixth century claims 
200 inscriptions: the latter half claims 50. Only seven dated inscriptions belong 
to the seventh century of our era.”—(pp. 147, 148.) 


One of Mr. Burgon’s specimens of inscriptions with a date is the 
following :— 


“No. 8. BENEMERENTI IN PACE LIBERA QVE BIXIT . AN . Gii NEOFITA . DEP 
DIE III NONAS MAIAS CON . GRATIANO. III . ET EQUITIO. 


“ To the well-deserving Libera, in peace: who lived 8 years, a neophyte. Buried 
the 3rd of the Nones of May, when Gratianus for the 3rd time and Equitius were 
consuls. 

“ Gratianus III. and Equitius were consuls in 4.p. 374. This inscription is so 
peculiar as to its style of execution, that it was thought better to exhibit it thus. 
It is but a few inches across. The objects rudely scratched at foot seem to be 
a cross and a crown, or rather wreath. ‘Neophite’ is a safe translation, but does 
it only mean that Libera was a newly baptized person ?”—(pp. 150, 151.) 


As bearing on the theory of the Hebrew origin of the Catacombs we 
borrow another illustration, with its description :— 


“No. 29. evOade xevra: rovpias Bapfuapwra, ka: rapniopios vios TovBia Bapfaapwra. 
** Hic est positus Tubias Barzaharona, et Parecorius filius Tubiae Barzaharona. 
“‘ Here lieth Tobias Barzaarona, and Parecorius the son of Tobias Barzaarona. 
“ At foot of this singular inscription, it will be observed that the candlestick is 
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repeated twice, and on both sides of either candlestick occurs the word ob 
(shalom). Surely the title in Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew is a striking circum- 
Observe that this Jewish epitaph commemorates the interment of 
a son with his father. So, No. 26, (another Jewish epitaph,) commemorates the 
interment of two sons with their father. How are we thereby reminded of the 
desire of old Barzillai to be ‘buried by the grave of his father and his mother?’ 
a sentiment, (sufficiently natural surely, in people of any nation!) which one is led 
to suspect was peculiarly prevalent among God’s ancient people. Consider such 
places as the following :—Gen. xlix. 31: Judges viii. 32: 2 Sam. ii. 32: xvii. 23: 
xxi. 14: 1 Kings xiii. 22: 2 Kings ix. 28, &c.”—(p. 166.) 
The slabs torn from the Catacombs, and now preserved in the Vatican 
and elsewhere, often contain figures and emblems of high interest to the 


Christian antiquary. Beside the sacred monogram, 


Monogram of Christ, and Sacred Anagram, from a Catacomb. 


we find representations of the Good Shepherd, 


The Good Shepherd, from the Catacombs. 
the dove, the eucharistic cup, the ship, Noah in the ark, the seven- 
branched candlestick, the loaves and fishes, &c. We also occasionally 
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meet with illustrations of costume, one of the most curious of which we 
subjoin; it is in the Christian Museum of St. John Lateran :— 


“No. 90, BELLICIA PEDELISSIMA VIRGO IMPACE IIIIX CALENDAS BENTURAS 
SEPTEMBRES QUEVIXIT ANNOS XVIII. 

“ Felicia, a most faithful maiden. Iw peace. 6th of the coming Kalends of 
September ; who lived 18 years. 

“It appears from the instances in Forcellini, that Calendae ventwrae may be 
good Law Latin. But one forgets the inscription in the contemplation of so 
singular and interesting a monument. The maiden is in the attitude of prayer. 
Her style of head-dress, pelisse, laced boots, &c., are deserving of attention.”— 
(pp. 195, 196.) 


Our space forbids any farther extract, but we believe we have given 
enough to shew that Mr. Burgon has done well in putting his “‘ Letters 
from Rome” again before the world. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN 1861. 


Txoven the past year has not witnessed the completion of any very 
remarkable building, it has nevertheless been one of steady progress in 
the constructive art, and unmistakeably evinces the growth of an im- 
proved taste. Neither houses, nor churches, nor public buildings are 
now constructed on the dull uniform patterns which formerly prevailed ; 
everywhere a regard for artistic effect is evident, and if all is not as yet 
in the purest taste, still the improvement on the respectable mediocrity 
that satisfied our architects twenty or thirty years ago is little short 
of marvellous. ; 

In taking our annual survey, we shall, as‘usual, freely avail ourselves 
of the excellent article on “ Public Improvements” in Knight's ‘‘ Com- 
panion to the Almanac,” supplementing its statements where necessary 


by reference to other sources of information. 


‘Several new churches have been 
completed during the year in London 
and its vicinity. The most remarkable, 
in most respects, is that of St. James 
the Less, in Garden-street, Westminster. 
It has been erected as a memorial to the 
late Bishop of Gloucester (who was also 
a canon of Westminster), by his daugh- 
ters, the Misses Monk, at a cost of nearly 
9,0007. The architect was Mr. G. E. 
Street. It is a ‘poor man’s church,’ 
standing in the midst of a wretched 
district, with the sittings free to all. It 
is of deep red bricks, banded with 
courses of black bricks. A marked 
feature of the exterior is the square 
detached tower, which, like the body of 
the church, is of red and black brick, 
with bands of stone. This, though 
Northern Gothic in detail, at once re- 
minds us of the brick campaniles of 
Italy. Like them, it has large and 
richly-ornamented belfry-windows, (the 
somewhat stilted arches and trefoil 
cusps of which are decidedly Italian in 
feeling,) and is finished with an elabo- 
rate cornice. Mr. Street has, in the 
upper part of this campanile, introduced 
in the centre of medallions—for the first 
time, as far as we recollect—the small 
halls of coloured marble or granite 
which so frequently occur in Italian 
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buildings, and in bright sunshine give 
such sharp sparkling points of light and 
shadow. The somewhat dumpy slate- 
covered spire, with the ugly little spire- 
lets at the angles, is not only a very un- 
Italian, (which would be no blemish,) 
but a ver} awkward and inharmonious 
termination to what is else a very noble 
tower. The entrance to the church is 

“through the tower, and this is connected 
with the north aisle by a short arcade 
or porch. 

“The appearance of the interior is 
very striking. The walls throughout 
are of red and black brick; so are the 
wide arches of the nave, which are 
borne on thick columns of polished 
Aberdeen granite. The chancel ter- 
minates in a semicircular apse, with 
three well-proportioned pointed windows 
and a rose-window above. The opposite 
(but not the west) end has a tall triplet, 
and over it a large circular window. 
The nave has a boarded roof, which is 
painted throughout in the strongest 
colours; aseries of medallion portraits, 
connected by conventional foliation, so 
as to form a tree of Jesse, extends the 
whole length of the roof. - On the wall 
of the nave, above the chancel-arch, is 
a painting in fresco, representing Christ 
in glory, with the angelic host on either 
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hand; and below, in the spandrils of the 
arch, are seated figures of the four 
Evangelists. 

“Another poor man’s church, the 
erection of which is being watched with 
a good deal of interest—that of St. Al- 
ban, in Baldwin’s-gardens, Gray’s-inn 
lane—is making steady progress, but 
will not be finished before next spring. 
It is a brick building; but, unlike the 
church in Garden-street, the bricks em- 
ployed are of the ordinary yellowish- 
white colour, with red bricks sparingly 
introduced to vary the surface. The 
effect is far from good; indeed, we are 
inclined to think that the less said at 
present of the exterior the better. But 
the interior, even in its unfinished state, 
is very fine. From its great length and 
width and unusual height, and the great 
span and height of the nave and chancel 
arches, it produces an impression of 
largeness of style and dignity which 
nothing in the ornamentation has thus 
far had a tendency to lessen. The or- 
namentation is very elaborate, promises 
to be very rich, and, we trust, will not 
be overdone. No expense is being 
spared in any part, the construction is 
throughout most solid, and for the deco- 
rations the choicest slabs of alabaster 
and Derby and Devon marbles have 
been selected. As in Mr. Butterfield’s 
church in Margaret-street, there is no 
east window ; the upper part of the east 
wall being panelled, for the reception of 
frescoes, the lower being plated with 
alabaster, inlaid with patterns in black 
and coloured marbles. 

“A spacious brick church, also, like 
the preceding, a free church, and, like 
them, of some architectural pretensions, 
has just been opened near the Padding- 
ton terminus of the Great Western 
Railway. Of the exterior, which is of 
white brick, with some red intermingled, 
only the ends are seen; the entrance 
end, which is marked by a plain porch 
and a large circular window, being in 
Market-street, the chancel (or south- 
east) end in Star-street. This last has 
a large Decorated window, with some 
good tracery in the head; and beside it 
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rises a tall but thin tower, with a roof 
spire, both rather quaint than beautiful. 
The interior has a large, open, and airy 
aspect, quite refreshing after looking 
at gome recent Gothic interiors; and 
some novelty is imparted by making the 
first arch of the nave from the chancel 
much wider than the others. The chan- 
cel wall has the fashionable alabaster 
plating. Mr. R, Hawkins is the archi- 
tect. 

“ Still another brick church, of large 
dimensions and of somewhat pretentious 
appearance, is being erected in London. 
It stands in Commercial-street, close by 
the terminus of the Eastern Counties 
Railway, has a large apsidal termination, 
and a decidedly foreign character. 

“St. Peter’s, Great Windmill-street, 
is remarkable for its picturesque west 
front, the only portion not shut in by 
the surrounding houses. This front, 
a lofty gable with buttresses terminating 
in crocketed pinnacles, has a central, 
deeply - recessed, triple - arched arcade 
or porch, the supports being massive 
double shafts set one behind the other. 
Above is a large four-light window. 
On either side are lobbies lighted by 
lancet-windows; and at the extremities 
are octagonal turrets. The interior 
consists of a nave of four bays, lighted 
by a clerestory, with side-aisles; and a 
chancel with apsidal termination. The 
windows are plain lancet. In the 
spandrils of the clerestory are medal- 
lions, on which are to be carved the 
twelve apostles. The carvings through- 
out are very good. The church cost 
about 6,000/., the ground on which it is 
built a like sum. The architect was 
Mr. R. Brandon. 

“This gentleman has just completed 
another church, Holy Trinity, Knights- 
bridge, which has the same peculiarity 
as that just noticed, of only shewing one 
end. This front has an irregular gable, 
with an octagonal turret and short spire 
at one angle; a large decorated window 
of four lights, the head of the arch being 
filled with circular tracery. The central 
doorway has over it a tall gable, with 
a cross at the apex. The lower part of 
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the front has blank arcading, the lowest 
line filled in with flint-work. The in- 
terior is only 70 ft. by 33 ft., but has 
galleries round three sides, and ac- 
commodates 650 persons. It has a high 
and rather elaborate open timber roof, 
in which is a range of clerestory win- 
dows, affording at once light and ven- 
tilation. Less rich externally, and less 
satisfactory as a whole than Windmill- 
street church, this has yet some sug- 
gestive points about it, and, like the 
former, shews what may be done by a 
little variety and freedom of design to 
break the monotony of a row of houses, 
though only a narrow slip of space be 
available. 

“A new district church of St. Ste- 
phen, South Lambeth, with parsonage 
adjoining, has been built at the sole 
charge of the Rev. C. Kemble, formerly 
Incumbent of the chapelry of Stockwell, 
(from which the district is taken,) but 
now Rector of Bath. The church con- 
sists of nave and aisles, large transepts, 
and a shallow chancel, with an intensely 
ugly cireular window. It will accommo- 
date 1,000 adults on the floor, and 400 
children in the organ-gallery at the 
west end. At the north-west angle is a 
tower rising in three stages, with pinna- 
cles at the corners, and crowned by a 
stone spire, which rises to a height of 
140 ft. The interior has the somewhat 
novel feature of being without columns, 
and consequently presenting an un- 
broken auditorium 100 ft. long and 45 ft. 
wide. The nave is lighted by tall ga- 
bled windows; the transept by large five- 
light traceried windows. The whole is 
solidly constructed of Kentish rag and 
Bath stone, and, with the Parsonage, 
cost upwards of 15,0007. 

“Of the churches of the suburbs of 
London, the most elegant one is by Mr. 
Talbot Bury, in Hanger-lane, Totten- 
ham, built at the sole cost of F. Newsam, 
Esq. It is a cruciform church ; is built 
of brick faced with Kentish rag, with 
Bath stone dressings; and consists of 
nave and aisles, transepts, chancel with 
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octagonal apse, and chancel-chapels, in 
one of which is placed the organ; and 
has a tower and spire at the sonth-west 
angle rising to a height of 127 ft. 

“St. Luke’s, Hornsey Rise, though less 
refined in style, and less elegant as an 
architectural composition, is a very cre- 
ditable Second Pointed church of the 
ordinary character. It is built of Kentish 
rag and Bath stone, and consists of nave 
and side aisles, transepts, and chancel 
with chapels; the south chapel, as is 
now so usual, containing the organ. 
The tower is not yet built. It has 750 
sittings. The architect is Mr. A. D. 
Gough. 

“Several other churches are in pro- 
gress in London and its vicinity—at 
Islington, Moulsey, near Hampton Court, 
Crouch-end, Hornsey, Wandsworth-road, 
&c. And several of the new mission and 
school churches have been built or are 
in progress—among others, at Kentish 
Town, Shoreditch, Bedfordbury, (by Mr. 
A. W. Blomfield,) Bromley, &c. ; but we 
must leave them, and turn to the churches 
newly erected in the provinces. 

“ All Souls’ Church, Haley-hill, Hali- 
fax, which has been already described *, 
has this summer been completed— all 
the statues on the exterior have been 
placed in their niches, the interior carv- 
ing and painting finished, and the painted 
glass windows inserted—and it is one of 
the most remarkable of the churches 
recently erected in the country. 

“Mr. Scott has during the year com- 
pleted a church at Hawkhurst, Kent ; 
in style French Gothic of the purest 
period ; small in size (having under 400 
seats), but described as of very graceful 
appearance. It has been built at the 
sole cost of the incumbent, the Rev. H. 
A. Jeffreys, and his sister, Miss C. E. 
Jeffreys. Another small chureh, com- 
pleted by Mr. Scott, is that of St. Ste- 
phen, Higham, Kent. 

“A church of more than usually ornate 
character has been erected at Dalton 
Holme, near Beverley, from the design 
of Mr. John Pearson. It is cruciform, 





* Gent. MaG., March, 1860, p. 243. 
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and has at the west end a tower and 
spire—both elaborately decorated—200 
ft. high. 

“ At Bemerton, near Salisbury,a church 
has been erected by subscription, as a 
memorial to Herbert the poet, who was 
incumbent of Bemerton at the time of 
his death, the old church having fallen 
into a state of decay. The architect was 
Mr. T. H. Wyatt. 

** Another noteworthy memorial church, 
also designed by Mr. Wyatt, is that 
erected at Tottenham, Wilts, at the cost 
of the Marchioness of Ailesbury, in 
memory of her mother, the late Countess 
of Pembroke. The church is cruciform, 
with, at the intersection of the nave and 
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south transept, a tower and spire 120 ft. 
high. £xternally it is faced with flints, 
banded with courses of Sarsen stone, and 
dressings chiefly of Bath stone, a little 
coloured stone being inserted in the 
window-arches. The interior is lined 
throughout with Bath stone. Shafts of 
coloured marble are employed to support 
the chancel-arch, and in some other 
places. The chancel terminates in a 
polygonal apse, the lower part of which 
is lined with majolica tiles: both nave 
and chancel are paved with Minton’s 
encaustic tiles: all the windows are 
of painted glass. The memorial, an 
elaborate piece of sculpture in marble, 
is placed at the entrance porch.” 


The following is a list, by no means complete, yet sufficiently ample, 


of country churches opened during the last year. 
Gothic, though not the Gothic of the early revival. 


Of course, all are 
Except in one or 


two instances mentioned in a note», they may all be classed as belonging 
to the Early English or the Early Decorated styles. 


Earty ENGLIsH. 

“ Farlam, Cumberland; bell-turret at 
west end; Mr. Salvin, architect. 

“ Canon Froome ; tower of old church 
retained; walls of local red stone, with 
Bath stone dressings; chancel rather 
richly decorated; reredos of alabaster, 
inlaid with marble; Mr. Bodley. 

“St. Thomas, Southborough; has clere- 
story of eight cinquefoil windows; Mr. 
H. Pownall, architect. 

“St. John’s, Mote-park (the seat of 
the Earl of Romney), near Maidstone ; 
of Bath stone, with bell-turret at west 
end; Mr. H. Blandford, architect. 

“Wigginton, Yorkshire; on site of 
old church; Messrs. Atkinson, of York. 

“ Stopsley, Bedfordshire; Mr. H. Pear- 
son, of Luton, architect. 

“St. Luke’s, Bedminster; polygonal 
apsidal chancel; Mr. Norton, architect. 

“ Kingstone, Staffordshire, in place of 
old church; Mr. D. Brandon, architect. 


“ Acklington, Northumberland; erected 
at the cost of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, within whose works at Alnwick 
Castle the whole of the stone was dressed 
and carved previousto being forwarded by 
railway to Acklington; Mr. Deason. 

“St. Mary the Virgin, Micklefield, 
near Sherburn ; of local stone; Mr. H. 
H. Bacon, architect. 

Earty DECORATED. 

“St. Luke’s, Solly-street, Sheffield ; 
Mr. J. Mitchell, architect. 

“Stantonbury, near Wolverton; mainly 
for the use of persons connected with 
the North-Western Railway works; Mr. 
G. E. Street, architect. 

“Christchurch, Winchester ; Mr. Chris- 
tian, architect. 

“St. John’s, Chapeltown, Doncaster ; 
Messrs. Worth and Campsell, architects. 

“St. Paul’s, Maidstone; tower, in 
three stages, at north-west angle; 
Messrs. Peck and Stephens, architects. 





> A cruciform church built by Mr. H. Currey, at Burbadge, in Derbyshire, is 
Norman, and one at Peasenhall, in Suffolk, (erected at the cost of Mr. J. W. 
Brooke, of Sibston Park,) is Perpendicular; but in both instances we believe 
they are mere reproductions of earlier churches in like styles, which occupied 
their sites, 
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“Clayton memorial church, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, erected as a memorial to the 
Rev. R. Clayton, incumbent of St. Tho- 
mas; Mr, J. Dobson, architect. 

“Quernmore, Lancashire; interigr 
lined with coloured bricks ; roof of Eng- 
lish oak; pulpit, stalls, and fittings of 
Dantzic oak; Mr. G. Daley, architect. 

“St. Bartholomew, Union-street, Bris- 
tol; of Pennant stone, with freestone 
dressings; Mr. T. S. Pope, architect. 

“St. Mary’s, Laister Dyke, Bradford, 
Yorkshire; Messrs. Mallison and Healy. 

“St. Luke’s, Heywood, near Bury, 
Lancashire; a large, substantial, and 
elaborately-tinished structure; Mr. J. 
Clarke, architect. 

“St. Ann’s, Willenhall; Mr. Griffin, 
architect. 

“St. Peter’s, Bournemouth : 
E. Street, architect. 

“St. John the Evangelist, Hollington ; 
by the same architect. 

“Daylesford; a small cruciform church, 
coloured marble shafts to windows; 
lower part of interior walls lined with 
alabaster, inlaid with coloured marbles ; 


Mr. G. 
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carving abundant, and carefully exe- 
cuted ; Mr. Pearson, architect. 

“ Blackenhall, near Wolverhampton ; 
a spacious structure of brick, with some 
foreign features ; Mr. Robinson, architect, 

“St. Peter’s, Draycot, near Wells, 
Somersetshire: a carefully finished and 
pleasing structure; Mr. Giles, architect. 

“Shenton, near Market Bosworth, 
Leicestershire; an elegant cruciform 
church, erected by members of the 
Wollaston family. 

“Yorkleton, near Shrewsbury ; with 
some foreign features, and a little poly- 
chromatic effect ; Mr. E. Haycock. 

“Trinity Church, Heigham; cruciform, 
but a ‘ poor man’s church.’ 

“Tle Brewers, Somersetshire; Mr. C. 
E. Giles, architect. 

“ Chalvey, near Slough; a small church, 
with some peculiarities of design; Mr. 
G. E. Street, architect. 

“Selly Oak, Birmingham ; cruciform, 
with a tower and spire at north-east 
angle; Mr. E. Holmes, architect. 

“Lindridge, Worcestershire; Mr. T. 
Nicholson, of Hereford, architect.” 


We commend the following sensible remarks on church restoration 


to attention. 


To the detail which follows we may add that many im- 


portant particulars on the subject have been already given in our pages, 
particularly as regards the cathedrals of Chichester, Ely, Hereford, 
Lichfield, Lincoln, and Peterborough®, and (among others) the churches 
of Hauxton and Dundry 4, and we trust shortly to be able to lay be- 
fore our readers a full account of the very satisfactory restoration of the 


Maison Dieu, at Dover :— 


“Church restoration is epidemic. 
Wherever reparation has become ne- 
cessary, what is called restoration is 
deemed a necessity also; and very often 
the restorer (or destroyer) is set to work 
where no repairs are required. We have 
been complained of for insisting on what 
is after all, it is said, a mere matter of 
taste. But it is really a good deal more. 


Besides the artistic error of replacing 
old work that has suffered from ‘the 
gnawing tooth of time’ by new, and of 
removing the exquisite natural poly- 
chromy of centuries by the journeywork 
of scraping and chiselling, a constant 
object now in a restoration is to sweep 
away whatever has been added since 
the Reformation, in order to restore the 





© See Gent. Maa. (Chichester), May, 1861, p. 526; June, p. 665. (Ely), Feb. 
1861, p. 170. (Hereford), Nov. 1861, p. 548. (Lichfield), March, 1861, p. 296; 
Nov., p. 548. (Lincoln), Feb. 1861, p. 180; March, p. 312; Oct., p. 381. (Peter- 
borough), Oct. 1861, p. 383. 4 Gent. Maa., Jan, 1862, pp. 22, 49. 
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church to its original condition. The 
result is, to destroy the historical cha- 
racter of the building, as that of the 
absurd cleansing and renovating process 
is to destroy its associations. By the dou- 
ble process we have a spruce new church, 
such as the architect of to-day might 
turn out to order in any quantity, in- 
stead of a building venerable in its time- 
worn garb, which the most instructed 
and the most ignorant alike gaze on 
with admiration and awe. This destruc- 
tive restoration is commonly carried on 
most vigorously in our parish-churches, 
the scene of the blundering but less 
permanently injurious churchwardens’ 
‘ beautifyings’ in the days of our fathers 
and grandfathers. But its operations 
have by no means been confined to them. 
A month or two back we were horritied, 
on visiting Lincoln Cathedral,—in some 
respects the noblest of our medieval 
remains,—to see that its exterior is 
actually under a course of scraping and 
chiselling ; and it is reported that a si- 
milar process has been carried farther at 
Winchester. As, however, these proceed- 
ings, which appear not to be conducted 
under architectural supervision, have 
been strongly protested against by our 
leading architec's and architectural as- 
sociations, we may hope that they will 
not be persisted in. 

“ Restorations of a more legitimate 
character are going on at Hereford Ca- 
thedral, under Mr. Scott, where what is 
requisite for the stability of the various 
portions has been pretty nearly effected. 
At Lichfield, partial restoration—by the 
renewal of stonework long since de- 
stroyed, the removal of whitewash, the 
substitution of a light and open screen 
for the former complete separation of 
the church into two parts, and other 
necessary work-—has been carried so far 
as to allow of the building being re- 
opened for Divine Service; Mr. Scott 
was the architect. Mr. Scott has also in 
hand the re-toration of Ripon Cathedral. 
The same architect’s grand design for 
the reconstruction, on a more consistent 
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plan, of the lantern of Ely Cathedral is 
to be at once commenced. It is intended 
as a memorial to the late Dean Peacock, 
to whose exertions the vast works already 
executed in the cathedral are mainly due. 
The new lantern, like the old one, will be 
of oak covered with lead. The restora- 
tion of the great central tower at Durham 
Cathedral, which has been for nearly 
three years in progress, under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Walton and Robson, is 
now completed*. At Llandaff, the ruined 
nave has been completely rebuilt, the 
partition wall removed, the aisles roofed, 
the bishop’s throne nearly completed, 
and other structural and ornamental re- 
pairs carried out: much, however, yet 
remains to be done. At Worcester, the 
restorative process is being steadily car- 
ried on under the direction of Mr. Per- 
kins. The restorations and alterations 
of Bristol Cath: dral are completed; and 
though the works do not appear to be 
altogether satisfactory in an artistic 
point of view, the improvement is ad- 
mitted to be very great. 

“Last year we spoke of the restora- 
tions in progress at Chichester Cathedral: 
they were arrested, we need hardly say, 
by the most unfortunate fall of the spire. 
The rebuilding of this is the work to 
which the authorities are now directing 
all their energies. Mr. Scott has been 
called in, and he estimates the necessary 
outlay at £50,000 at least. Towards 
this £33,000 have already been sub- 
scribed, and we may soon hope to hear 
that the tower is again rising, but on 
a broader and more substantial founda- 
tion, and with more scientific care in the 
construction. 

“ Of restorations of churches of a more 
than usually interesting kind may be 
mentioned that of Malvern Priory, which 
has been for some time in progress under 
Mr. Scott, and is now rapidly advancing 
towards completion ; that of the round 
church at Northampton, which is pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily under the same ar- 
chitect ; and Shrewsbury Abbey church, 
which is also in progress,” 





© GENT. MaG., April, 1861, p. 398. 
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Of church-building by Romanists we have less than usual to report 


this year :— 


“ By the Roman Catholics two chapels, 
dedicated to the Immaculate Conception, 
of rather ornate character internally, 
have been completed in the metropolis 
—one at Farm-street, by Mr. H. Clutton ; 
the other at Chelsea, by Mr. E. W. Pugin. 


In the country, Roman Catholic chapels 
have been erected, among others, at the 
following places: — Brentwood, Essex ; 
Upper North-street, Brighton ; Crawley, 
Sussex; Ipswich; and Cardiff.” 


We remarked last year that Dissenting places of worship now gene- 
rally affect the Gothic style; the most considerable one, however, that 


has been recently completed is an exception. 


“Mr. Spurgeon’s Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle. Of the exterior it will be enough 
to say of it here that its chief feature is 
a large hexastyle Corinthian portico, with 
the tympanum blank. The interior is 
more remarkable from its great size, 
luminousness, — it being lighted from 
both roof and windows,—and unecclesi- 
astical appearance. 

“There are a few other new chapels 
belonging to the Baptists which may 
be named, as those at Birmingham, 
Derby, Wokingham, and Kettering. 

“Of the churches and chapels built by 
the Congregationalists during the year 
we have but a very imperfect list. The 
following are all that seem to call for 
mention : — Cheadle, Manchester; Mill 
Hill; Newcastle-on-Tyne; Littlehamp- 
ton, Sussex; Rushall; Wellington, Shrop- 
shire; Redland, Clifton; and Westgate, 
Burnley,—Lombardic. 


This is— 

“The Wesleyan Methodists have built 
chapels at London-road, Derby; Dawley; 
Gateshead ; Dawlish, Devonshire; Tot- 
nes; Ipswich; Newcastle-under-Lyne ; 
Southport; Fletcher-street, Manchester; 
and Ripon. 

“For the minor sects, Primitive and 
New Connexion Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians, and Reformed Synod, chapels have 
been built at Liverpool, Durham, Brad- 
ford, and elsewhere, but none of them 
require particularization. At Salford a 
new church has been built for the Greek 
community residing in Manchester ; for 
the exterior the Corinthian order is 
employed, for the interior the Ionic. 

“For the Jews, a synagogue, small in 
size but rather ornate, has been erected 
in Upper Bryanstone-street, London. It 
is termed Saracenic, but is rather Byzan- 
tine in character. Another synagogue 
has been erected at Leeds.” 


What has been done in the erection of buildings for public purposes 
during the past year may be briefly stated as follows :— 


“The magnificent Assize Courts at 
Manchester (from the designs of Mr. M. 
Waterhouse) are making progress, but 
it will be some time before they are 
completed; the same may be said of 
the Guildhall and Borough Buildings at 
Cambridge; we may pass on, therefore, 
to others of less magnitude, but which 
are more advanced. At Reading, spacious 
County Assize Courts and Police Station 
have been built adjacent to the old Abbey 
gateway, from the ugly designs of the 
county surveyor, at a cost exceeding 
20,0002. At Bradford, a County Court 


has been erected in Manor-row, from the 
designs of Mr. C. Reeves; Italian in 
style, with a frontage .70 ft. long; cost 
nearly 4,000/. The Town Hall, Halifax, 
designed by the late Sir C. Barry, is 
erecting under the direction of his son. 
The old Maison Dieu at Dover has been 
‘restored,’ and converted into a con- 
venient Town Hall, by Mr. Burges, from 
the designs of Mr. Poynter, [as we shall 
shew in detail at an early opportunity]. 
Town Halls are also in course of erec- 
tion at Northampton, Grimsby, and 
elsewhere. At Hereford the remarkable 
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old Town Hall has been pulled down, 
and on its site is to be erected a lofty 
Clock Tower. 

“Corn Exchanges, some of them of 
a superior character, are in progress 
in many places. At Leeds, one, oval 
in plan and ornate in appearance. At 
Norwich, one with walls of yellow brick, 
banded with red, and an iron and glass 
roof supported on thin iron columns. 
At Wellingborough, one has been com- 
pleted, Italian in style, but of no great 
architectural pretensions. At Uxbridge 
the roof has been removed from the old 
market-house, and a spacious new Corn 
Exchange erected. Others are building 
at Blackburn, Oxford, &c. 

“Public Halls, for the transaction of 
local business, the holding of meetings, 
&c., have been built, or are building, at 
Landport, by Portsmouth; at Skipton; 
at Godalming; at Guildford; at Rei- 
gate, to contain public rooms, Hall for 
Freemasons, Museum for Natural His- 
tory Society, &. At Newport, spacious 
Public Rooms have been erected. 

“Market Halls have been opened at 
Kingswinford, a spacious Gothic build- 
ing; at Willenhall, at Stockport, and 
elsewhere. At Derby a large Cattle 
Market has been constructed; one is 
also constructing at Newcastle. 

“The new portion of King’s College 
Hospital, London, is at length completed, 
and forms a quiet, substantial-looking 
pile, without much architectural pre- 
tension, but stately rather than mean, 
and in appearance well suited to its 
purpose. At Brighton, close by the 
County Hospital, an Asylum for the 
Blind, Venetian Gothic in style. At 
Bath, a new wing has been added to 
the Mineral Water Hospital. 

“In Trinity-street, Cambridge, has 
been built a range of students’ residences 
connected with Trinity College, and called 
the Master’s Court. In style itis strictly 
collegiate, but of earlier character than 
the rest of the college buildings. Over 
the entrance doorway is a plain oriel, 
and at the angle an octagonal oriel tur- 
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ret, crowned with a short spire, which 
gives an effective finish to. the compo- 
sition. The architect was Mr. Salvin. 
The cost of the building, which accom- 
modates twenty - four students, was 
about 10,000/. 

“At Oxford, the new Library of 
University College, designed by Mr. G. 
G. Scott, R.A., has been opened. It is 
an elegant and beautifully-finished build- 
ing, entirely of stone, 70 ft. long, and 
27 ft. wide. It consists of five bays, 
with very bold buttresses ; is surmounted 
with a pierced parapet of good design, 
and has a high-pitched roof. At one 
angle is a neat broach spire. The inte- 
rior is light and characteristic, and con- 
tains some excellent wood-carvings by 
Mr. Chapman. In it are placed the 
statues of Lords Eldon and Stowell. 
Altogether the new library is an impor- 
tant addition to the University build- 
ings: the only matter for regret is that, 
from its position at the back of the 
college, it can only be properly seen 
from the college-grounds. The chapel 
of this college is also being reconstructed 
by Mr. Scott, in order to render it more 
ecclesiastical in character. We may add 
here that the apse of Mr. Scott’s chapel 
at Exeter College has received its last 
finish by the insertion of the stained- 
glass windows, to the manifest improve- 
ment of its general effect. We may 
also add, that whilst Oxford has to boast 
of the addition of a handsome new 
library, it has been in great danger of 
losing one of the most famous of its old 
ones: the Fellows of Merton College 
having given orders for the removal of 
their library—perhaps the oldest, cer- 
tainly the earliest unaltered library in 
the kingdom—in order to make room 
for some proposed new buildings. The 
universal reprobation which this act of 
vandalism called forth will, however, we 
may trust, be effectual for the preserva- 
tion of this unique edifice £. 

“ Hurstpierpoint College, Sussex, Mr. 
W. Slater, architect; Clifton College on 
Clifton Down, Mr.C. Hansom, of Clifton, 
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architect ; and a Diocesan Training 
College, at Winchester, Mr. J. Colson, 
of Winchester, architect, have been 
commenced, each Gothic in style, and all 
promising to exhibit some interesting 
features. 

“Of Educational establishments com- 
pleted during the year, we may mention 
the Western College, Plymouth, an insti- 
tution established more than a century 
back for the education of young men for 
the ministry of the Congregational body. 

“ Of the schools erected in London and 
its vicinity two or three call for brief 
notice. St. Clement Danes, Houghton- 
street and New Inn Passage, is a sub- 
stantial pile, irregular in plan, Gothic 
in style, Italian in feeling, three stories 
high; the ground floor an arcade of 
stilted arches, supported on polished 
granite shafts ; the body of the building 
is of Portland stone. Besides boys’ com- 
mercial and primary schools, girls’ and 
infant school-rooms, there are houses for 
master and mistress, a library, board- 
room, &c. The architect was Mr. Hes- 
keth, St. Margaret’s Schools, Tothill- 
street, Westminster, occupy an area of 
170 ft. by 40. The buildings, designed 
by Mr. G. G. Scott, are of yellow brick, 
very little ornamented, and owe what 
character they possess mainly to their 
structural arrangements. The parts are 
irregular, but not discordant ; the school- 
rooms are spacious, high, and well ven- 
tilated : altogether, they are suggestive 
as shewing how much may be done in 
the way of effect with scarcely any out- 
lay beyond what would be required for 
the most commonplace building. At 
Tottenham High Cross, a neat Gothic 
building, forming three sides of a quad- 


The building for the Exhibition 
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rangle, has been erected by the Drapers’ 
Company ; the front containing a school 
and dormitories for one hundred boys, 
one of the wings an infirmary, master’s 
and matron’s houses, &c., and the other 
wing almshouses for twenty-four de- 
cayed members of the company. The 
whole has cost nearly 20,0007. Mr. 
Herbert Williams was the architect. 
The Stationers’ Company have erected 
a day-school, by Dr. Johnson’s house, in 
Bolt-court, Fleet-street. At West Ham, 
a school for 320 boys, with a residence 
for the master, has been erected as a 
memorial to the late Sir John Pelly. 
The building, Italian Gothic in style, 
was designed by Mr. J. Johnson, and 
cost 3,8007. The Godolphin Grammar- 
school, Hammersmith, a building which 
promises to be of rather a superior 
order, has been commenced from the 
designs of Mr. H. Cooke. Considerable 
additions have been made to the Bed- 
ford Grammar-school, from the designs 
of Mr. Horsford; and throughout the 
country primary schools, both Church 
and Dissenting, have been erected in 
numbers far beyond the possibility of 
enumeration. 

* Among literary institutions we may 
place first the Hartley Institute, South- 
ampton, a large Palladian structure. 
At Banbury, a School of Science has 
been erected at the expense of Mr. B. 
Samuelson, 

“In Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, a 
new lecture hall has been erected from 
the designs of Mr. A. Billing. Close by 
the hall, a Scotch Church is building— 
Mr. W. G. Habershon, architect—which 
seems likely to present some little 
novelty of effect.” 


of 1862 is as yet in so unfinished 


a state as to call for no other remark, than the expression of a hope 
that it may answer its purpose of mere usefulness ; an ornament to the 
metropolis, or a creditable specimen of the present state of architecture, 


we apprehend that it will never be. 


Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXII. 
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ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL», &c. 
(SzconD Notice.) 


In our first notice of this important and interesting volume 
we were obliged to confine ourselves to Professor Willis’s most 
valuable history of the Cathedral; we will now endeavour to do 
justice to another portion of the volume. We need hardly 
remind our readers that Mr. Petit is well known as an ad- 
mirable artist, with a wonderfully accurate eye for the propor- 
tions and the general effect of a building, and seizing on its 
most picturesque features: he has sometimes been accused of 
a want of sufficient attention to the details for the purpose 
of enabling others to make out the architectural history, but 
no one doubts his own accurate knowledge of the subject, 
and in the present instance no one can complain of the want 
of details, which are amply supplied. Perhaps we could have 
wished that the profiles of the mouldings had been more 
systematically given, as these constitute the language of the 
history of architecture; with their help we can almost dis- 
pense with written history; at least the written history of one 
building gives that of a hundred others when the profiles of 
the mouldings are the same. No one knows this better than 
Mr. Petit, but he is apt to be careless on this point, he some- 
times gives them and sometimes not: he has given those of the 
transitional work in the tower, but has omitted those of the 
pillars and ribs of the choir. 

Mr. Sharpe has to some extent supplied this deficiency in 
his supplemental sketch, but though he gives rather a super- 
abundance of the profiles of mouldings from Chichester and 
Shoreham, he has comparatively few from Boxgrove, and these 
do not quite agree with those which Mr. Petit has given. It 
would have been more satisfactory also if he had given some 
authority for his dates; for instance, when he assigns the date 
of 1165 to advanced transitional mouldings, such as those of 
the tower-arch (p. 11), he should have mentioned some build- 





* “The Architectural History of Chichester Cathedral, by Professor Willis: 
of Boxgrove Priory, by the Rev. J. L. Petit, M.A., F.S.A.: and of Shoreham 
Collegiate Church, by Edmund Sharpe, M.A., &.” (Chichester, 1861, 4to., 
200 pp., and Plates. ) 
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ing known to be of that date in which the same mouldings 
occur to justify this date. Again, when he gives a.pD. 1186 as 
the positive date of pure Early English mouldings, he should 
have given his authority for it; the only ground for which ap- 
pears to be that this was the date of the fire after which the 
new works were constructed, and is therefore certainly not 
the date of the construction.» Professor Willis, with his usual 
accuracy, places them between the time of the fire and the 
dedication, or from 1187 to 1199. Ten years at that eventful 
period in the history of the art make a material difference, and 
although we believe Mr. Sharpe’s theory to be that the date 
when the architect gave the design is to be considered as the 
date of a building, experience and observation tell a very dif- 
ferent story; the design was frequently changed during the 
progress of the work, and the mouldings are almost always 
those in vogue at the actual time of construction, with very 
little reference to the original design. 

The following extracts from Mr. Petit’s interesting History 
of Boxgrove Priory will, we hope, suffice to give our readers a 
general idea of it. We have again to thank the publishers for 
the use of some of the excellent woodcuts ; and for more full 
information we must refer to the volume itself, where they will 
find the architectural history fully made out by comparison 
with other buildings, in Mr. Petit’s own admirable style, and 
all the historical information that is extant collected by the 
Vicar, the Rev. William Turner, M.A. We have only to regret 
that our limits do not permit us to give a more full account 
of this valuable volume. 


*T am not aware of any record beyond that of the foundation of the priory 
by Robert de la Haye about the year 1117. 

“The date of the foundation is of course a limit to the antiquity of the 
oldest part ; but it does not indisputably give the date of any portion what- 
ever. We know that no part can be earlier, but we know also that a great 
part may be much later, owing both to the slow progress of the original work, 
and the repairs, insertions, and rebuildings of a later period. In the present 
example, both of these influences on the style will require to be taken into 
consideration, 

“The most decided indications of antiquity appear in the eastern arches 
of the transepts, These are semicircular, of a single square order, with cor- 
responding impost ; the spring of the arch being marked by a plain and heavy 
string that appears to me of early Norman character. There can be litile 
doubt that these arches, and the transepts to which they belong, are the 
oldest parts of the church, and if the portion eastward of the intersection 
was, as usual in those times, comparatively short, no long period would 
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intervene before their erection. What the form or extent of the choir or 


chancel has been, must be altogether conjec- 
tural. We cannot take it for granted even that 
it was provided with aisles, as the present is, 
for these arches may have been openings into 
apses or chapels. As the square of the inter- 
section was an important part of the area of 
the choir in early Norman churches, we may 
find the oldest parts in and about the tran- 
septs, even in those instances where the old 
apse is preserved.” —(p. 2.) 


“Beyond the present western wall of the ile 


church the work is of a decidedly Transitional 
character, and the arches are pointed ; in fact, 


the distance of time between the building of ZZ Z 


the transept and that of the western parts of the 
nave—I mean those outside the western wall— 
must be nearly half a century. This difference 
I am inclined to attribute, not, as in the case 
of the choir, to a demolition of old work, and 
a replacement of it by new, but to the slow pro- 
gress of the work itself; since after the com- 
pletion of the old choir, which included the 
area of intersection, it was less imperatively 


Early Norman Impost of Arch of 
Transept, c. 1130 (?). 


demanded that the work of the nave should be brought to a speedy con- 
clusion. If funds were limited, the fittings-up and decorations of the choir 
might have been made the first objects of attention, to the po-tponement of 
the actual fabric; and this will probably account for the number of cases 
where the nave presents a succession of styles, and also where it is manifestly 
incomplete, and in some instances even altogether omitted.”—(p. 3.) 

“The piers of the tower are evidently inserted, being of a late Transitional 
style. They consist, each, of a cluster of keeled shafts, that is of a section 


forming an ogee arch, touching each other, and 
disposed in acircle. If standing free, it would 
have had eight shafts, but three of these are en- 
gaged in the older masonry, so that only five, of 
which the two flanking ones are the smallest, 
are visible. The base is such as we might look 
for in an Early English pier. ‘The capital pre- 
sents a number of faces similar to those of the 
Norman cushion capital, and is surmounted by 
a round abacus ; the arch has numerous mould- 
ings, but the general outline or boundary of the 
section of each order is square, an arrangement 
which, when it occurs in Early English, usually 
betokens rather an early period of the style, 
though on the Continent it prevails, together 


Transitional Mouldings of 
Tower-arch, c. 1180 ( ?). 


with the square abacus, throughout the whole of. the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and may be found even later.”’—(pp. 4, 5.) 

“The vaulting is strengthened by flying buttresses ; these are perfectly 
plain, as indeed is the whole exterior of the choir, there being scarcely any 
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Transitional Pier of Tower, c. 1180 (?). 


ornament except the corbel-table under the eaves of the roof. The east window 
is a fine triplet, shafted internally, and enriched with the dog-tooth. This 


Boss and Ribs of tne vauit of Choir, c. 1200 (?). 


ornament also occurs in the diagonal vaulting rib of the central aisle, but not 
in the tranverse one. Its appearance in the same position in the nave gives 





, 
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us reason to suppose that the vaulting there is merely a continuation of that 
in the choir. The longitudinal and transverse vaulting arches are pointed— 
the diagonal arch appears to be nearly a semicircle.” —(pp. 8, 9.) 

“The mouldings of the pier-arches are sufficiently rich and delicately cut, 
though not affording that variety we meet with in some Early English build- 
ings; nor have they any ornament in the way of sculpture, except a small 


Capital of Choir Fier, and Mouldings of Arch, c. 1200(?). 


bunch of foliage in front, at the point where the arches spring from the 
capital. The vaulting shafts rest on brackets above the capitals of the 
principal piers. 

“The arrangement of a bay, or rather a double bay of the choir, so much 
resembles that of a bay of the triforium and clerestory of the presbytery in 
Chichester Cathedral, that we cannot help coming to the conclusion, as I have 
already remarked, that one was copied from the other, and at a short interval 
of time. That Chichester was the earlier in date there can be no doubt what- 
ever, and the time of the erection of that part of the cathedral is, I believe, 
pretty well ascertained, namely, the end of the twelfth century. And this 
will allow us to assign to the choir of Boxgrove a place among the earliest 
works of the thirteenth century, which I am inclined to do, as the architect 
does not seem to have fallen into the conventionalities of a style that has 
long been in. general use.” —(p. 10.) 

“The present western wall of the church does not appear to be altogether 
modern. There are indications which lead us to believe that it was used as 
the eastern’ wall of a church. And this might be the case, if a part of the 
building was ever allotted to parochial purposes, leaving the choir undisturbed 
for the use of the monastery. A screen dividing the nave from the choir, 
and arranged for an altar, not a door, in the centre, was not very uncommon, 
though perhaps it might be hard to find instances earlier than the fifteenth 
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Remains of the Hall and other Buildings of the Priory, Boxgrove. 
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century. At Wymondham, in Norfolk, the church belonging to the town 
was entirely shut out from that of the monastery, and a tower for the use of 
the latter interposed ; a second and larger tower being built at the west end 
of the present church. 8t. Alban’s has a screen with no central door ; so has 
Crowland ; so had Lilleshall Abbey, if the vestiges of its ground-plan are 
rightly interpreted ; and Sherborne Minster has considerable remains westward 
of the present front, which is of good Perpendicular work. 

“The abbey buildings, the foundations of which have been in great part 
brought to light by the exertions of the Rev. W. Turner, the Vicar, occupied 
the ground north of the church, but have been mostly destroyed, with the 
exception of a fine hall, of which the gables and part of the walls have been 
preserved. This building stands north and south, and consists of a lower 
stage, which was vaulted, with a central row of piers or shafts, and a large 
upper room unvaulted. The part within the roof, if not open to the room 
below, must have been turned to some account, as the gable exhibits a pair 
of good windows, and one in the very point, standing over the central space 
between the two. The style is Decorated: the length is about 63 ft., and its 
breadth about 24 ft. At some distance to the westward of the church is 
a buttressed building of brick, now used as a pigeon-house, whatever may 
have been its original destination.”—(pp..11, 12.) 





PRESENTATION TO MR. WARREN, OF IXWORTH. 


We are glad to place on record a public testimony borne not long ago to the 
merits of a gentleman who is well known to our antiquarian readers *, more par- 
ticularly to those connected with the eastern counties. From a detailed report, 
which appeared in the “ Bury and Norwich Post” of Dec. 3, 1861, we learn that 
on the preceding day, after the business of the Petty Sessions at Ixworth had 
terminated, the Magistrates remained in court for some time until the hour ar- 
rived for the presentation, through the hands of Henry Wilson, Esq., who had 
presided on the bench, of a most gratifying testimonial to Mr. Warren, an old 
and most highly esteemed resident in Ixworth. 

The testimonial consisted of a handsome purse, made of crimson velvet, on 
which were embroidered the initials of Mr. Warren and the date of the year, 
the contents being eighty-seven sovereigns, the subscriptions of nearly 160 
individuals, whose autographs were found in an elegantly bound book, pre- 
sented at the same time, the title-page of which bore the following in- 
scription :— 

“ A testimonial of their respect, from his neighbours and friends, presented 
to Mr. Joseph Warren, on his retiring, in 1860, from business at Ixworth ; 
where, during a residence of many years as a tradesman and postmaster, he 
conciliated the esteem and good-will of all who knew him by his assiduous at- 
tention to business, his strict integrity, his uniform urbanity and kindness, and 
by his superior and cultivated intelligence.” 


The presentation took place at one o’clock, in the Magistrates’ room at the 
Police-station, in the presence of several ladies and gentlemen who had sub- 
scribed thereto; and was accompanied by a speech from Mr. Wilson, who 
stated that the book of autographs had visited almost every parish in the 
neighbourhood, which would account for some apparent delay in offering it. 





* See pp. 315 and 318 of the present Number of Gent. Mag. for communications 
by this gentleman to the Archwological Association and the Numismatic Society. 
Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXII, ; Mm 
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SWITHUN FRAGMENTS*. 


Tuts is a very handsome volume. While it will gratify the antiquary 
and the Anglo-Saxon scholar by its rich store of learning, it will interest 
the general reader by its graphic and faithful biography of St. Swithun. 
No name is more familiar than that of Swithun, as it is associated in 
the popular mind with the indication of the weather. Many, who 
smile at the superstition of our peasantry, have no great respect for the 
memory of Swithun, forgetting that he was not only an Englishman by 
birth, but in heart and feeling,—one of the leading minds of his day, and 
the greatest benefactor to his country. His clear intellect, strengthened 
by learning, accepted, with a reasonable faith and real humility, the 
truths of revelation. His humility increased with his years and his ex- 
perience. He was not like an empty ear of corn, holding itself erect 
and high; but rather like the ear that bows its head, because it is ripe 
and full. He was truly humble and great: his confidence in divine 
protection took away all fear, When he alone was concerned, he re- 
tired from notice; but, when his country was in peril from the terrific 
ravages of the Danes, and his patriotic feelings thus aroused, he rose 
superior to the terror of his countrymen, and calmly recommended the 
best and most mature plans for stemming the torrent of these ferocious 
invaders. Under the severe discipline of that day, Swithun’s religious, 
intellectual, and physical education had been the best training for this 
self-control and exercise of sound judgment in the midst of the greatest 
difficulty and peril. That his talents and perseverance, with an humble 
appreciation of himself, raised him gradually, till he justly attained the 
highest dignity, will be evident from a very brief sketch of his life, the 
substance of which we take from the admirable essay of Mr. Earle, 
on the life and times of Swithun. 

Swithun was born near Winchester about the year 800. He became 
a monk of the old abbey, and rose to be prior of that brotherhood. 
Ecgberht, who was then king, chose him for preceptor to his son 
Ethelwulf, the heir to the throne of Wessex. Ecgberht had been a 
man of war, and the power, which he had acquired by military prowess, 
it was necessary to consolidate by wisdom and policy. His subjects 
had need of instruction and correction,—emancipation from the pagan 





® © Gloucester Fragments.—I. Facsimile leaves in Saxon Handwriting on 
St. Swithun, copied by Photo-zincography at the Ordnance Survey Office, South- 
ampton; and published with elucidations, and an Essay on Swithun and his times, 
by John Earle, M.A., Rector of Swanswick ; late Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, 
and Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford.—II. Saxon leaves on 
St. Maria Hgyptiaca, with Facsimile.” (4to. London: Longman and Co. 1861.) 
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thraldom that was still over their minds, and initiation into the arts of 
life, temporal as well as eternal. For these purposes a better preceptor 
could not have been selected for Aithelwulf. The Prince became at- 
tached to Swithun with an affection which never diminished. Under 
such a tutor the personal character of the Prince was well formed, and 
his tastes well cultivated. Swithun never forgot to direct his attention 
to business, to the principles of governing, and to the importance of 
industry, as well as to the value of a pure creed and Scriptural learning. 
Ecgberht passed off the scene, and Aithelwulf ascended the throne. 
In 852 Athelwulf raised Swithun to the see of Winchester. The 
Danes swarmed everywhere, and left, wherever they came, only a 
wilderness behind them. There was a general desolation and universal 
panic. Winchester was plundered. No longer any chance for religion 
to advance nor for learning to flourish, The two bishops of Wessex, 
Swithun of Winchester and Ahlstan of Sherbourn®, saved their country. 
The one in the cabinet, the other in the field, succeeded in preserving 
the State from impending ruin. Swithun was the chancellor and 
Ahlstan the chief general of Aithelwulf. Swithun was zealous for the 
instruction and edification of the people, and for improving their do- 
mestic condition, Alhstan was bent upon protecting the country. By 
these two able and zealous men Wessex was preserved, though it suf- 
fered much. It was kept together, and transmitted entire to the hands 
of young Alfred. The real value of Swithun and Alhstan only then 
becomes fully apparent, when we remember that they were the leading 
men in the court of Aithelwulf, when his youngest son, Alfred, was re- 
ceiving his education. Much of the fame of our Alfred the Great may 
be attributed to the combined example and instruction of Swithun and 
Alhstan. Swithun availed himself of every opportunity to shew his 
affection and gratitude to Aithelwulf by using every means in his power 
to make good impressions on the mind of Alfred in his earliest years. 
When this youngest and dearest child of the King was only five years 
of age, Swithun took charge of him and travelled with him to Rome. 
Ever keeping in mind the welfare of his country, Swithun reasoned 
so successfully with Aithelwulf, that he was induced to grant one-tenth 
of his lands to the use of the Church. The farseeing mind of Swithun 
clearly saw in this grant a firm basis for the permanency of Church and 
State. It is briefly recorded in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. In 855— 
the first year of the Northmen’s wintering here—King A®thelwulf con- 
veyed (gebdécode) the tenth part of his land over all his kingdom to 
religious uses», In a part of the annals, which is distinctly military 
and not ecclesiastic in spirit, this is told in words of singular emphasis. 
Gebdécode denotes that the tenth of the land was booked or conveyed 





> Asser, anno 855: Kemble’s Cod. Dip., ii. 50, 56, 57. 
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by writing or charter. It might be called bdc-land, bookland, land 
held by a writing or charter. Such lands, when given by the King, 
required the sanction of the witena gemdt, the supreme Council, before 
the grant became perfectly legal. 

Mr. Earle justly adds,— 

“If Hthelwulf’s donation be rightly interpreted, Swithun achieved a great 
benefit for his country and a great service in the cause of Christianity. It entitles 
him to take rank not only among the promoters, but almost among the founders 
of the national Church. Next to the introduction of the Gospel into the land, the 
machinery for its diffusion was of the greatest importance, If Christianity was to 
cope with the native paganism, it must be carried into each remote hamlet. The 
chief aim of Swithun was to systematize and establish Christianity, so that it should 
pervade and season the life of the country, and depaganize it. The measure of 
Athelwulf in giving to religious uses a tenth of all the royal land must have acted 
as a strong precedent and example to his subjects. The dedication of a tenth 
seemed to be recognised as a duty of religion.”—(p. 41.) 


Swithun was the zealous and humble Bishop of Winchester from 852 
to 863. He outlived Aithelwulf and was the faithful adviser of A®thel- 
bald. Though the Saxon Chronicle says, “ An pecc.x1. Her fordferde 
S. Swidun b.”—in this year died St. Swithun, bishop—yet his death 
was in 863 ; not earlier, for we have his signature to a charter of that 
date, (Cod. Dip. No. 1059). He would not be buried, like a bishop or 
a holy man, inside the church, nor in any of the choice places in the 
cemetery, in front of the eastward or southward elevation of the fabric ; 
but he would lie where none, not even the poorest, liked to be buried— 
on the dreaded north, where, between the church and the tower erected 
by him, the place was trampled by the feet of passengers, and exposed 
to eavesdroppings on both sides. There he had given orders to be 
buried. He probably selected this unusual place of interment not only 
in the spirit of self-depreciation, which he had always manifested, but 
also to overcome the superstitious prejudice against being buried on 
the north. 

ZEthelwold, the celebrated Bishop of Winchester, was raised to that 
see in 963. Inthe hundred years between Swithun’s death in 863 and 
ZEthelwold’s accession, parishes had been silently multiplying, and the 
parochial system in operation. We find the principle of Church-rate 
distinctly recognised in unmistakable terms in the year 902, (Cod. Dipl. 
1079). Swithun had been the means of laying the foundations of the 
Church widely and durably. Through his timely provision the English 
Church was now prepared to admit the strict discipline advocated by 
ZEthelwold in many distant places which, but for Swithun, might have 
been still heathen. In Athelwold’s judgment, Swithun was the most 
exemplary bishop that had ever occupied the see of Winchester; the 
prelate whose steps he resolved to follow. It is to this reverence of 
Aithelwold that the name of Swithun is still current. -Aéthelwold, 
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having rebuilt the cathedral at Winchester, shewed his veneration for 
Swithun by conveying his remains from without the north side to 
within the east end of the new cathedral. Swithun had been 108 years 
in his humble grave, when, on the 15th of July, 971, there was a grand 
assembly at Winchester to witness the conveyance, or translation, of 
Bishop Swithun’s remains into the cathedral, From that day forward 
this new work or cathedral of Acthelwold was known as St. Swithun’s; 
and this title lasted until Henry the Eighth ordered the name of the 
Holy Trinity to be substituted. If the people of England chose to 
unite with Aithelwold in honouring the relics or memory of Swithun, 
and to hang the shreds of their old paganism about his posthumous 
fame, that ought not to interfere with our respect for the living bishop 
of real history, who spent his life, as we have seen, in warring against 
that very superstition which has so much busied itself since to do him 
honour. 

Mr. Earle well observes :— 

“The leading interest of these Gloucester Fragments may be said to consist in 
this, that they expand before our eyes the process by which a ‘ translation’ was 
prepared and effected. Swithun has been known to us only through Latin cbro- 
niclers; we had before nothing concerning him in Anglo-Saxon. Now we have 
these considerable fragments, on the circumstances which attended his translation. 
They are in the language of the Augustan age of Saxon, and may have been written 
in the early years of Athelred’s reign, about 985. This was the period when the 
language was at its highest state of developement, and when books produced in it 
had the best claim to be called an original literature. Inferior in excellence to 
those which are based, in whole or in part, upon classic models, they are notwith- 
standing more useful as samples of the thought and expression of their day. This 


is the recommendation of the text here offered. It is a genuine product of the 
mind of the tenth century.”—(Pref., p. iii.) 


We must now speak of the MSS. of these Gloucester Fragments, and 
tell the little that is known of their preservation in the covers of old 
books or as fly-leaves, and of their recent discovery in the Chapter 
Library at Gloucester. 

The Fragments, relating to Swithun, are in a good state of preserva- 
tion, and afford a very bold, clear, and beautiful specimen of Anglo- 
Saxon writing towards the end of the tenth century. The Fragments, 
on the story of St. Maria Avgyptiaca, are in a smaller, less clear, and 
more imperfect handwriting, indicating an earlier date, perhaps the first 
quarter of the tenth century. 

These Fragments suffered the same fate as many other Anglo-Saxon 
MSS. We cannot state this better than in the words of Mr. Earle :— 

“ When the early English neglected the culture of their own natural speech, out 
of preference for the foreign French and the artificial Latin, then the stores of 
Saxon libraries were nothing but waste parchment! Happily for posterity, some 


leaves got encased in book-covers and other lurking-places, hiding there, like some 
obscure chrysalis, till time had clothed them with a new interest and beauty. We 
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may still expect these fragmentary additions to Saxon literature, and they should 
specially be looked for when mediwval bindings are repaired. Any scrap of Saxon 
writing, however mutilated, is worth preserving, as it may help to complete the 
sense of other fragments.”—(Pref., p. iv.) 


Such appears to have been the depository of these Gloucester Frag- 
ments about 1500, as we learn from a short marginal note, made by 
Mr. Bishop, upon Facsimile 3, and repeated upon the margin of y :— 
‘* From Abbots Braunche and Newton’s Register, Chapter Library, 
Gloster.” As Abbot Thomas Braunche was elected in 1500, and John 
Newton, alias Brown, D.D., in 1510, we may conjecture that these 
Fragments were in the Register for more than three hundred years. 
They were found there about 1825, when the Rev. John Webb, now 
Vicar of Cardiff, was searching the Abbatical Register in the Chapter 
Library. He then discovered what he called some parchment fly-leaves, 
and shewed them to Mr. Bishop, the librarian, who made the preceding 
very important note. Soon after they were examined by Mr. Sharon 
Turner, and laid aside, as of little value. They were found again about 
1859, when Dr. Jeune, Canon of Gloucester, ordered the books of the 
abbey to beglooked over and bound. They fortunately fell into the 
hands of Mr. Earle, who delivered so interesting a Memoir upon them, 
at the annual meeting of the Archeological Institute, held at Gloucester 
in 1860°, that he was earnestly requested to publish his Memoir, with 
a translation of the Fragments. On acceding to this request, and to 
the urgent solicitations of many friends, Mr. Earle determined to in- 
crease the interest and value of his publication by giving facsimiles of 
all the fragments referring to Swithun. 

These are the clearest and best facsimiles we have ever seen. They 
are so minutely accurate as to be a reproduction of the original parch- 
ment leaves. No art but that of photography could secure such minute 
precision ; nor could copies be indefinitely multiplied, at a moderate ex- 
pense, but by the new process of Colonel Sir H. James. This process 
is so simple, so inexpensive, and so wonderful in its results, that it 
deserves a few words of explanation. 

A photograph is first taken by the chromo-carbon process, and this 
photograph is at once transferred to a prepared zinc plate, hence this 
art is rightly named photo-zincography. Any number of copies can be 
taken from this zinc plate, at the trifling cost of printing. That part of 
Domesday Book which relates to Cornwall, consisting of eleven folio 
pages, was given to the public last year, at the cost of a few shillings. 
Upon this book Sir H. James says,— 


“ In examining copies made by photo-zincography, it must always be remembered 
that the original document is not handled nor even touched by the copyist, and 





© Gent. MaG., Sept. 1860, p. 270. 
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that not a single letter of the copy has been in any way altered for the sake of 
making it more distinct, or for the purpose of supplying by hand any defects which 
may exist in the original.” 

Science has here reduced the trouble and expense of manipulation to 
the very minimum, and has reproduced the MS. of part of Domesday 
with wonderful accuracy and at a marvellously low price ; but, as a spe- 
cimen of photo-zincography, it will not bear comparison with the perfect 
reproduction of the old MSS. and not mere copies, given in Mr. Earle’s 
splendid work. Here the reader has before him an exact reproduction 
of the original Saxon writing, not a brief specimen, but the whole of the 
extant Saxon text upon St. Swithun, no part of which has been pre- 
viously printed. 

Immediately after these facsimiles the whole Swithun text follows, 
printed page for page, and line for line, with a literal English transla- 
tion, on the opposite page, and valuable notes at the end. Then we 
have the best and most complete record of Swithun which, we believe, 
is anywhere to be found, entitled “ An Essay on the Life and Times of 
Swithun,” followed by eleven original or scarce documents, containing 
everything directly or more remotely relating to Swithun. Here then, 
with great industry and literary taste, is brought together, for easy 
reference, all that is recorded of Swithun in manuscripts or in early 
printed books. 

We have now only to notice, very briefly, the second part of the 
Gloucester Fragments. This part contains an Anglo-Saxon translation 
of the life of St. Maria A°gyptiaca, with a photo-zincographic facsimile. 
The Anglo-Saxon MS. is printed page for page, and line for line, with 
a literal English version on the opposite page. The character of Maria 
Aigyptiaca bears a near resemblance to that of Mary Magdalene. The 
story of the Egyptian Mary exists both in Greek and Latin, and it was 
translated into Anglo-Saxon at an early date. This translation is well 
described by Mr. Earle :— 

“ The fragments of the Saxon translation which are here printed are very un- 
skilful, and betray throughout the Latin original. The archaic forms of penman- 
ship, as well as of many of the expressions employed, combine with the rudeness of 
the translation to render it probable that these fragments belong to the earliest 
Saxon essays in this branch of literature. However this be, they are curious and 
interesting as specimens of the devotional reading of a certain class of minds in the 
tenth century, and as relics of a popular literature of which the mass has perished.” 
—(p. 100.) 

As the story of the Egyptian Mary is well known, we need not enter 
into the details. We must, however, mention one object which Mr. 
Earle kept in view when preparing his work :— 

“Tt has been part of my aim to make this volume serviceable as an introduction 


to Saxon literature... The interest attached to the name of Swithun, and the purity 
of the text, as a specimen of polished Saxon, both favourcd this intention. To 
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make the printed text as easy as possible for the general reader, a literal translation 
faces it, which will be found to indicate the sense of individual words, and obviate 
the immediate need of a dictionary.” —(Pref,, p. v.) 


In this work there are ample materials for tracing our mother-tongue 
from the early part of the tenth century to the year 1483. First we 
have the fragments on St. Maria Aigyptiaca, about 920. Then the 
Swithun text about 985. These two are both printed from the manu- 
scripts for the first time. The same may be said of the Metrical Life 
of Swithun, from the Bodleian MS. Laud. 463, fol. 63, (about 1250 ?) 
collated with a valuable MS. of this Metrical Life of Swithun, in the 
Library of Trinity College, Oxford, Arch. 57, fol. 66 a. Mr. Earle 
thinks the Trinity MS. is in a later handwriting, and in the dialect of 
West Somerset or Devonshire. The alterations which had taken place 
in English during the next two hundred years may be ascertained by 
comparing the preceding with the Life of St. Swithun, printed in 
Caxton’s ‘‘ Golden Legende,” a.p. 1483. 

We have thus endeavoured to point out the comprehensive nature of 
Mr. Earle’s work, we have therefore now only to remark that he was 
well prepared for it. His familiarity with the cognate languages, espe- 
cially with German and Danish, has been happily made available for the 
elucidation of uncommon Anglo-Saxon words. His work is altogether 
that of an able and accomplished scholar, and worthy of the late zealous 
and successful Anglo-Saxon Professor at Oxford. We look forward 
with pleasure to the appearance of his promised edition of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, which, we are glad to hear, is in a forward state at the 
Clarendon press. Judging from his present success, we may fairly an- - 
ticipate that his edition will supply what is still an acknowledged want, 
a complete edition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, with a good historical 
introduction, and a full verbal index. 





FIND OF COINS IN GERMANY. 


We copy the following from a recent number of G@alignani, in the hope of 
obtaining more detailed information :— 


“A farmer residing at Bretizengen, near Carleruhe, while digging in one of 
his fields a few days since, discovered a vessel in red earth, containing 1,257 
silver coins made from thin sheets of silver, the relief on one side being formed 
by the hollow on the other. They are of the ninth and tenth centuries, and 
come from the mints of Paris, Mentz, Metz, Wissemburg, Strasburg, &c. 
They still appear perfectly new and brilliant.” 
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NOTES ON THE CHURCHES OF THE FRIARS PREACHERS. 
By C. A. Buckxter, ARcHITECT. 
(Concluded from p. 145.) 


Art the second general chapter of the Order, held in Bo- 
logna May 30, 1221, it appeared that sixty convents were already 
founded, and a still greater number was in course of erection. 
The Order was divided into eight Provinces, and a Prior-Pro- 
vincial appointed to each of them, namely, to Spain, Provence, 
France, Lombardy, Rome, Germany, Hungary, and England *. 

At Orvieto the Dominican convent has been completely re- 
built. It contains the skull-cap of St. Thomas Aquinas ; likewise 
his Breviary, with the prose Jnviolata in his own handwriting. 
A side-chapel in each transept is all that remains of the original 
church, which, as several external fragments attest, was of alter- 
nate courses of the hard black and white stone of the neigh- 
bourhood. Under the high altar is the body of B. Jane of Or- 
vieto, Tertiary of the Order, who died in 1306. The chair of 
the Angelic Doctor stands against the south wall of the chancel. 
In the church is likewise a mosaic monument to a French car- 
dinal and bishop of Orvieto. The canopy has been mutilated, 
and its side-pieces are wanting. It has a deeply-recessed ar- 
cade, with angels on either side, and was partly wrought by 
the Dominican artist Fra Guglielmo of Pisa, who was em- 
ployed at the cathedral. 

A small oratory in the convent contains a few relics of 
former splendour, and among them an ancient marble and 
mosaic altar, and some half-figures on panel, by Simon Memmi 
of Siena, a.p. 1320. 

The church of St. Dominic in Perugia is built upon a rock, 
and three centuries ago must have formed a very fine group 
of turrets, gables, and campanile; but, unhappily, the church 
has twice fallen and buried in oblivion most of its architectural 
treasures. The Perugian magistracy confided the banner of 
the State to B. Niccolo di Giovenazzo, telling him that where- 
soever he planted it, there should be raised a temple to St, 
Dominic and an asylum for his children °. 

The church is cruciform, the choir broader than long, between 
two square chapels opening into the transepts, that towards 
the north forming a small side-choir; the nave of five bays, 
with aisles and side-chapels. 

In the north transept is the superb monument of B. Benedict 
XI., the chief ornament of the city, and attributed to Gio- 
vanni Pisano. In some respects, especially in general outline and 





* “St. Dominic and the Dominicans,” p. 195. > P. Marchese. 
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effect, it is superior both to that of Adrian V. in Viterbo, or to 
that of the French cardinal in the Dominican church at Orvieto. 
The church of the time of B. Nicholas of Palea appears to have 
been soon abandoned for another close by: only a portion of 
the triple entrance to the original church remains in a turning 
out of the large old cloister. Late in the thirteenth century, 
or perhaps early in the fourteenth, a large church was begun, 
of which fragments remain ; as, for example, the greater part of 
the walls, with the huge unfinished buttresses; the clerestory 
windows, which are bricked up and reach considerably above the 
roof of the present modern fabric ; the groining of the choir, with 
its east window of six compartments, with geometrical tracery 
and transom, and glass of which the effect is sparkling and ex- 
quisite. An inscription informs us that it is dedicated “ to the 
honour of God and of the most Holy Virgin, of St. James, of the 
B. Dominic, and of the celestial choir, by Brother Bartholomew, 
the least of the Order of Preachers, who, with the divine aid, 
finished it in the year 1411 °.” 

Over the entrance to the nave is a circular window, with glass 
painted in 1415 by Benedetto da Siena‘, 

From the fact of the main body of the fabric having twice 
given way, it is difficult to ascertain precisely the respec- 
tive characters of the two medizval churches. No doubt the 
present magnificent dimensions are the same as of old, minus 
the height. It appears probable that the columns and arches 
were too slender for the immense superstructure they had to 
sustain. The present convent appears to be altogether a modern 
addition, the original plan consisting, as usual, of a large and 
a smaller cloister, and buildings around them. 

The stalls of the choir are late in the fifteenth century, and 
contain, as so many of the period in Italy, specimens of intarsia, 
or inlaid wood. The choir-books are pretty perfect, and of an 
excellent period of illumination. The sacristy contains some in- 
teresting remains: the large and small chalices, attributed to the 
age and personal use of B. Benedict XI., are especially beautiful. 
In the small side-choir are five pictures by Fra Angelico, and in 
the noviciate an exquisite triptych of the time of Giotto. 

In 1223 St. Dominic passed through Padua, and, no church 
in the city being sufficiently large to hold the crowds who 
flocked to hear him, he preached in the great piazza. John of 
Vicenza, a student in the great legal University, was present, 
and that day’s sermon put all thought of law from his mind: 
he begged of the illustrious preacher to be admitted among his 
followers, and made his noviciate at Bologna, but afterwards 
returned to Padua, where he became one of the most famous 





© Beside Fra Bartolomeo di Pietro here commemorated, B. James of Ulm 
and his disciples, and Fra Guglielmo di Marcellat excelled in glass painting. 
(P. Marchese.) 4 Siepi. 
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preachers of his time. On St. Augustine’s day, in the Campagna 
of Verona, when the banks of the Adige saw 300,000 people 
met together, there, by the river-side, rose an enormous pulpit, 
whence John, who stood in it to harangue and bless the vast 
assembly, might be seen by all®. In the Picture Gallery of the 
University of Oxford is a remarkably interesting picture of a 
Friar Preacher addressing a multitude arranged in the piazza, 
from a wooden pulpit raised in front of the west door of a grand 
church of brick, similar in style to St. Anastasia in Verona. 

On the 5th of October, 1227, Giordano da Modena, Bishop 
of Padua, blessed the first stone of the church of St. Augus- 
tine in Padua. It was completed in 1303, under the direction 
of Fra Benvenuto da Bologna, and utterly ruined in 1822‘. 

The magnificent’cruciform church of SS. John and Paul in 
Venice, founded by St. Dominic, was begun in 1246. From 
the resemblance of the apse and the arrangement of its windows 
to that of the church of the Frari, in the same city, Cicognara 
is of opinion that Niccolo Pisano furnished the design. The 
work progressed but slowly, from want of funds, and it appears 
that Niccolo da Imola or Fra Benvenuto da Bologna, Domini- 
can lay- brothers, finished it in the fourteenth century. The plan 
presents a nave with five bays: the eastern face of the transept 
contains the polygonal choir between four apsidal chapels. 

St. Anastasia in Verona is a majestic cruciform church of the 
thirteenth century, built by the Friars Preachers: it is groined 
throughout; the apse polygonal; the nave of six bays, with 
columns of marble; the seventh bay lofty, and opening into the 
transept. The clerestory windows, as at Santa Maria Novella 
and the Minerva, are circular, but in this instance enriched with 
sexfoil cusping. The arches are plain, and evidently prepared 
for the painted decorations, which are exquisite; the effect of 
the interior is truly solemn and imposing. Adjacent to the west 
front is the beautiful little chapel of St. Peter of Verona, with 
plate tracery in the circular windows similar in character to the 
window in the south transept of the church of St. Anastasia. 

The church of St. Dominic, in Siena, stands on high ground, 
immediately overlooking the house of St. Catherine. The plan 
is in the form of a tau-cross; the nave, choir, and transepts of 
uniform height, and the eastern chapels of the latter, nearly on 
‘a line with the choir, alone of inferior altitude; the whole is 
built of brick. The nave is sixty-nine feet in width, spanned 
by a braced roof, and opens by an arch, without piers, into the 
transept, which has a continuous roof from end to end. The 
choir has a plain quadripartite vault, the stalls for the religious 
being behind the high altar. All the windows are single lancet 
openings, except the central window at the east end, which has 
been adorned with geometrical tracery. Although the character 





© “St. Dominic and the Dominicans,” pp. 185-7. f P. Marchese. 
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of the fabric has been miserably defaced, its magnificent pro- 
portions bear witness to its former grandeur. Probably earth- 
quakes have had a share in levelling its ancient tower. 

In the church of St. Dominic, Pistoia, the Friars Preachers 
did not adopt the prevalent Lombard style. Spacious naves, 
and transepts with eastern chapels, as at Siena, were preferred ; 
the choir and eastern part being groined, and the nave covered 
with a roof of open timber-work. As there are no friars, the 
nuns of the third order now possess St. Dominic’s church, which 
was commenced in 12808, and has been sadly modernized. 

The Dominican church of St. Romanus at Lucca is in the 
usual spacious, open style, though scarcely a fragment of anti- 
quity’ remains. The convent, of considerable size, is likewise 
modernized, the triple semi-round windows on each side of the 
door of the chapter-room being the only vestiges of the old work. 

The present Dominican church of Santa Maria in Castello 
claims the highest antiquity and prominent interest among 
the existing churches of Genoa. It is attributed to the early 
part of the eleventh century, and is constructed of old materials 
in the manner of the basilican churches in Rome. There are 
six bays on each side of the nave, with columns of granite ; 
several of the capitals are antique, and the others, which cor- 
respond in figure, evince very classical taste. The aisles nearly 
equal the nave in height, and the clerestory opens into them: the 
roofs are groined. The sacro crocifisso, brought from the splendid 
church of St. Dominic, which stood on the site of the theatre, 
is a wooden figure of our Lord upon a Y cross, brought to 
Europe from the East in the tenth century". The groining of 
the cloisters is adorned with beautiful frescoes of the fifteenth 
century. At this convent dwells the famous F. Marchese, O. P., 
to whose indefatigable researches among the archives we are in- 
debted for the valuable memoirs of the lives of the most eminent 
artists of the Order, to which we have made constant reference. 

The Dominican church at Strasbourg is large and magni- 
ficent. It consists of a central row of columns forming two 
naves, the northern one having an aisle, against which runs the 
venerable cloister, and the southern nave, towards the street, 
having an aisle, and also buttresses so deep as to have chapels 
between them, as at Ghent. Lengthwise there are ten bays, 
round columns, and unadorned capitals; the clerestory has plain” 
lancet windows, and the whole is groined. There is great severity 
in the style, except in the large windows between the buttresses 
towards the street. Many old Lombardic inscriptions remain, 
as well as some good late frescoes on the west wall. The choir, 





s P. Marchese. 

» The cloister walls of the abbey of St. Matthew, in Genoa, are filled with ancient 
monumental inscriptions, as in the Campo Santo at Pisa and Santa Maria Novella, 
from this church, the Jast remains of which were destroyed in 1853. 
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which is of immense length, now forms the public library. At 
the west end of the south aisle is the resting-place of the great 
Dominican Thauler. 

At the suppression of the large Dominican convent in Cologne, 
founded in 1224, and destroyed in recent times, of which the 
choir was built by B. Albert the Great, his remains were 
translated to the north transept of St. Andrew’s Church. The 
ample blue vestment of velvet, with stole and maniple, taken 
from his tomb, is still preserved, and used on his feast-day. 

Among the most remarkable buildings raised by the Friars 
Preachers was their old church at Ghent, commenced a.p. 1240, 
and unhappily destroyed little more than a year ago. It stood 
on the south side of the convent, and was confiscated during 
the French Revolution of 1790. Since the re-establishment 
of the Friars in Ghent, until about 1850, they rented the 
church from its lay proprietor, and tried again and again to 
purchase it and a portion of the conventual buildings, but 
without success. It was a parallelogram of ten bays, without 
aisles, about 167 ft. by 53 ft. in the clear, with side chapels 
formed between the buttresses, which are internal, and pierced 
with arches. The arched and boarded roof was of uniform 
height throughout, intersected by transverse and diagonal wooden 
ribs, which sprang from the shafts attached to the buttress-piers. 
A plan and sketches of the exterior and interior will assist the 
description and preserve the recollections of this interesting 
church, wherein the genius of the architect in raising a pleas- 
ing elevation and imposing interior on a simple plan is well 
exemplified, and which is admirably suited for modern use in 
London and other large towns *, 

The convent still remains, subdivided into houses, &c. It 
was the finest of the Order in Belgium, and differed much from 
the other Dominican houses in that country, in being formed 
of two quadrangles, instead of numerous irregular and detached 
blocks of building. 





1 Belgium Dominicanum. Historia Provincie Germania inferioris Sacri Ordinis 
Predicatorum., Collectore F. Bernardo de Jonghe, ejusdem ordinis, Ganda- 
vensis filio. 

k The style agreed with the date,—supposing the church to have been about 
twenty years in building, as is probable, that is, from 1240 to 1260,—and was Early 
French throughout, and the design had a remarkable effect to the most casual 
observer, being one large room without any division, and with a lofty pointed 
ceiling of very large span. The vaulting-shafts attached to the angles of the pier- 
buttresses had capitals of what is called the stiff-leaf foliage, usual in the Early 
French style; at the west end were three fine windows of the same style with 
foliated circles in the head; the arrangement of these windows shewed that there 
never could have been any aisles or any division of the interior, and that none were 
intended. These windows had long been blocked up, and the side windows almost 
entirely cut away. The exterior was spoiled, and the whole was in a very dilapi- 
dated state; and the roof was bound together with iron rods. But the design of 
the whole was admirable, both exterior and interior. On each side was a range 
of gables over the chapels, with the buttresses rising between them higher than 
the points of the gables.—Eb. 
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Plan of the Church of the Dominicans at Ghent. 
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The church of Notre Dame of the Dominicans at Louvain, 
consists of nave of six bays, 116ft. in length, 29ft. 3in. in 
width, and choir of two bays, both having aisles 14 ft. wide, 
forming a parallelogram in plan, with a polygonal apse at the 
eastern extremity, and is supposed to have been built about the 
same time as the church at Ghent. Externally the nave is 
loftier towards the east than in the western portion, inter- 
nally-the height is the same. The choir floor is on the same 
level as the nave. The windows, except the great west win- 
dow, the single lights in the four western bays of the clere- 
story, and the two-light windows of the apse, are triple lancets 
within an arch. 

The church of the same Order in Bruges dates from 1311, 
consisting of nave with aisles, choir with apse, and transepts of 
the same height as the nave, with a bell-turret at the inter- 
section. 

The magnificent church of St. Paul, Antwerp, consecrated by 
B. Albert in 1271, was rebuilt late in the fifteenth century. 
It is cruciform; the choir, without aisles, terminating in an 
apse; the sanctuary raised by a lofty flight of steps, so that 
the high altar is seen over the screen at the entrance to the 
choir. 

We have already noticed the foundation of the English Pro- 
vince during the second general chapter of the Order held 
in Bologna in 1221. Gilbert de Fresnoy, the leader of the 
mission to this country, presented himself with twelve com- 
panions to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Stephen Langton, by 
whom they were cordially received. 

They proceeded to London, and thence to Oxford, where 
they opened schools in the parish of St. Edward, where they 
continued to reside till King Henry III. granted them a site 
outside the walls, still known as the “ Blackfriars,” such being 
the name by which the Friars Preachers were designated in 
England, from the black cappa and hood worn when they 
preached or went abroad. In 1303 there were forty-four con- 
vents in England, and six in Wales; and at the dissolution 
of religious houses, femp. Henry VIII., there were fifty-two 
convents and one nunnery in the Province. 

Of the ancient churches of the Black Friars it is unfortunate 
that few examples have been allowed to stand, the chief excep- 
tion being at Norwich, although numerous remains of the 
conventual buildings exist in Canterbury, Bristol, Hereford, at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and elsewhere. 

The church and remains of the convent of Blackfriars form 
one of the grandest piles in the venerable city of Norwich, 
partly in the parish of St. Andrew, and partly in that of 
St. Peter Hungate, on the site of a more ancient house of the 
Friars de Sacco, or of Penance, where they established them- 
selves in 1309. The church consists of a nave 126 ft. long, 
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83 ft. wide, with aisles 16 ft. in width. The magnificent choir, 
100 ft. in length, was separated by a belfry and screen, as in 
the neighbouring abbey church at Wymondham. Until very 
lately the conventual buildings served still for the poor, and 
now that their destination is changed, it is to be hoped that 
the good taste of the citizens will preserve them from further 
injury. The cloisters are built of brick, with groining, ribs, and 
vaulting of the same material!. 

The church of the Blackfriars at Gloucester is 94 ft. in the 
interior length, 26 ft. 6in. wide, consisting of nave and aisles, 
small transept, and choir. An account of the remains of the 
convent, and of the alteration of the church after its suppres- 
sion, will be found in the report of the meeting of the Archzeo- 
logical Institute at Gloucester, in 1860". 

Spacious as were the churches of the Friars Preachers gene- 
rally, they were often far too small for the crowd of hearers, 
who were, as we have seen, obliged to adjourn to the piazza 
for a sermon in the open air. Doubtless, the designation of 
the Preaching-yard at Norwich has reference to this fact, as 
also the Preaching-cross in the centre of the Blackfriars cloister, 
Hereford. The plan of the primitive churches first granted to 
the Order, and continued in later times, has been but slightly 
modified in many churches built by the Friars Preachers in 
Italy. The breadth of nave by which they were distinguished 
was retained or amplified; the transept, where introduced, was 
most frequently at the east end, so that the apse, or central 
chapel, alone projected beyond it, and formed the choir. Hence 
it will be inferred that there were certain Provincial pecu- 
liarities, and that while in Italy the basilica was in some de- 
gree the basis of the plan, in the French Province twin naves 
were adopted, as at Toulouse, Paris, and Strasbourg; and 
such variations verify the statement that the designs of the 
churches of the Friars Preachers exhibit great latitude and dis- 
similarity: their facility in adaptation is borne out in practice 
in the venerable Dominican rite, which much resembles the 
old English Use of Sarum, and is celebrated with like so- 
lemnity in the basilica of Santa Sabina, or the noble Gothic 
church of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, while the alternate 
choirs may be equally well ranged around the primitive apse, 
or, according to the later disposition of the stalls, on the oppo- 
site sides of a prolonged chancel. 





' For a plan of the church and convent, and a view of the cloisters, vide Harrod’s 
‘Castles and Convents of Norfolk.” ™ GENT. MaG., Oct. 1869, p. 339. 


[Jn the former part of this paper, at page 141, line 13, the words “at Rome” 
were inserted by an oversight, the church in question being obviously at Florence. ] 


Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXII. 
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THE ROMAN VILLA AT SEAVINGTON, SOMERSET. 


We copy from a local paper (“‘ Pulman’s Weekly News,” published 
at Crewkerne) the substance of an account of a visit to the Roman villa 
lately discovered at Seavington. We hardly need say that we heartily 
join in the hope that the Somersetshire Archeological Society may be 
able to interfere efficaciously in arresting what seems very like wanton 
destruction. 


“The site of these newly-discovered ruins commands a view of Ham Hill 
(the great local Roman station), and is placed directly upon the line of the Fosse- 
way. Roman coins appear to have been scattered almost broadcast about 
the neighbourhood. We have ourselves seen a great number found in the 
village of Lopen, and have been shewn two very interesting Roman coins dug 
* up among the ‘rubbish’ of the villa. One of the coins presents on the reverse 
the figure of the gate of a pretorian camp surrounded by the word ‘ Provi- 
dentia.’ The other is very small, with three human figures on one side. One 
of them appears to be of the reign of Carausius, who governed the Romano- 
Britons from a.p. 289 to 293. The field in which they are found forms part 
of a farm belonging to Earl Poulett, and rented by Mr. Marsh of Dinnington. 
It bears the name of Crimbleford. 

“As regards the remains already disclosed, they reveal,.at the distance of 
about two feet below the surface of the soil, a space measuring about 30 feet 
by 20, which is evidently a portion of the remains of an extensive residence 
inhabited, some fifteen centuries ago, by a Roman gentleman who had brought 
with him to conquered Britain the luxurious habits of his countrymen. The 
by no means careful excavators have revealed the ground-floor of at least one 
large room and a passage, or an ante-room, covered with mosaic pavement, 
composed of the usual tessere, of regular design, and formed of about twelve- 
inch squares of red, white, and blue, with flues underneath, as usual (a hypo- 
caust)—for the Romans heated their living-rooms from below. The tessere 
are coarse and rather large; but smaller and more elaborate ones have been 
found in fragments, as if to indicate that the remains of the principal apart- 
ments are still buried beneath the soil. Portions of the walls are visible, and 
the stucco with which they were ornamented still shows the pattern and colours 
almost as fresh as when first laid on. Fragments of roofing tiles are also in 
profusion. These tiles were evidently formed of blue clay, resembling that 
found in the neighbourhood of Westport—for the fire with which they were 
burnt has reddened the surfaces only. Large quantities of ashes have been 
carted away—the contents, perhaps, of the ash-pit—with oyster-shells and 
other culinary tokens. Then there are fragments of crockery, an iron chisel, 
an ivory pin, and a great number of bones, apparently those of human beings, 
including the almost perfect skeleton of an infant. 

“We trust that the Somerset Archeological Society will not allow the 
opportunity to pass for a thorough investigation of this interesting relic. It 
appeats to us that only a very small portion of the entire remains has as yet 
been uncovered. But the work of destruction is daily progressing, and a very 
short time will suffice to remove every trace of the building. We do hope that 
Mr. Marsh, who appears to be much interested in the discovery, will suspend 
operations for a short time, for much may be brought to light under the direc- 
tion of competent investigators.” 
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Original Bocuments. 





LETTERS OF SIR WILLIAM DUGDALE. 
No. IV. 


Tue early part of the letter of which we print the following portion 
will be found in Hamper’s “ Life of Sir W. Dugdale*,” in which it is 
given as “a fragment from the original Ballard’s MSS., vol. xiv., in the 
Bodleian Library.” That which follows will be found in the same col- 
lection from whence we have drawn our previous extracts, and it seems 
not unlikely that Wood separated the letter, desirous that the passages 
relating to his own limited means, and his wish for a herald’s place, 
should not come under the eyes of those interested in the information 
given in the first part of Sir W. Dugdale’s communication. The answer 
by Wood will be found following the “fragment” in Hamper’s volume, 
(p. 391). In it he expresses his intention of visiting London “ y® latter 
end of Aprill next, and then talk with y° more about it:” and accord- 
ingly we find in his “ Diary®” that on April 26 he journeyed in “ the 
flying coach to London,” returning on May 7 following, without having 
succeeded in his object. 


eviews That copy of the Epitaph w“ you sent in your letter I have given to 
Mr Ashmole, who returns you hearty thanks for it, w” his service to you. 

Till the receipt of this letter from you, I doubted of your being in Oxford, 
else had I written to you ere this ; for Mt Blount told me he had twice written 
to you of late but had no answere. The buisnesse I had to you is this: viz. to 
tell you that if you be in the same minde as you seemed to me to be the last 
yeare (both by your own discourse, and what your freind M* Aubrey expressed 
to me), I thinke you may obtain an Herauld’s place in our office upon indif- 
ferent terms; for it is so that one of our Societe (who is an Herauld not a pur- 
sivant at Armes) being through some misfortunes in a very low condition, hath 
a purpose to resigne; if he can have a reasonable consideration so to do. If 
you incline to deale w" him, I thinke it will be best that you come to London 
your selfe about the beginning of next Terme, for you cannot be so well in- 
formed of the benefits thereof (w*" are uncertain) by letters as by discourse. 
This day fortnight I shall go into the Country my selfe, and to returne about 
that time; therefore if you have any minde thereof and resolve then to come, 
let me receive a line or two from you by the next post, to the end I may ac- 
quaint the person or his freinds, that a freind of myne may probably deale wt 
him the next Terme, and so prevent him from disposing of it to any other in 
the meane time. 





* Hamper’s Life of Sir W. Dugdale, &c., 4to., London, 1827, p. 390, 
> Vide Life of Wood, by Bliss, 8vo., 1849, pp. 162, 163, 
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+ 
I pray you when you see my worthy friend D* Barlow present my most 
hearty service to him. So wishing you good health, I rest, ae 
Your mosi affectionate friend and serv‘, 
W. Duepate. 
From M* Ashmole’s Chamber in the Middle Temple lane, 
15° febri, 1669. 


No. V. 


We should be glad to learn if the “faire stone with a Roman in- 
scription” herein alluded to is now to be found at Oxford, 


§',—Having understood by our good freind M* Blount how mindfull you are 
of me, and what hopes there is of something more at Magdalen Colledge, I 
thought fitt to returne you my hearty thanks for this your great care and 
kindnesse. 

S* John Cotton® was here lately, but is now gone again into the country. 
I told him of that Booke w** D* Barlow got at Worcester, w*" had been bor- 
rowed out of his library and never restored. He sayd he would write to the 
D* and give him thanks for his care in the regayning it. I pray you present 
my hearty service to him and let him know that 8" John will take it for a 
great favour if he send the booke up to his Housekeeper M' Witherington to 
be put into the Library‘. 

Let him also know, that there hath been about six weekes since a faire stone 
taken up about two miles West from Newcastle upon Tine, w* a Roman in- 
scription upon it, of w* I have had a copy from two hands; but cannot under- 
stand the whole meaning of it, though S* John Marsham* and M* Ashmole 
have endeavoured to interpret it. M* Shafto, a lawyer of Gray’s Inne (now 
here) and Recorder of New-Castle, tells me it is his. I have perswaded him to 
give it to Oxford, and he hath promised me so to do and send it up by Sea 
next Terme. I hope D* Barlow will then take care how it may be brought by 
Barge to Oxford. Present my most humble service to him, I pray you. On 
Wednsday next I go into Warwickshire ; but wheresoever I am I shall be 

Your most affectionate friend and serv', 

London, 28 Junii, 1670. W. Duepate. 


Nos. VI. and VII. 


These letters mainly relate to Dugdale’s troubles with his publisher 
and printer. 

My WorTHY FREIND,—This is to give you thanks for your kinde remem- 
brance of me touching those antient writings, w*" heretofore belong’d to such 
prioryes-Alien, as (upon their dissolution) were granted to Eton-colledge, and 
the king’s royall-chapell in Windsore. I hope I shall have time to go thither 





© Grandson of Sir Robert Cotton, the founder of the Cottonian Library ; Wood 
was first introduced to Sir John Cotton by Dr. Barlow, in 1667: for an account 
of his first visit to the library vide Life of Wood, by Bliss, 8vo., Oxford, 1849, 
pp- 147, 148. 

For an account of the Cottonian Library, vide Edwards’s Memoirs of Libraries, 
2 vols., 8vo., 1859; vol. i. p. 426, &e. 

© Vide Wood’s Athena, by Bliss, vol. iv. col. 172. 
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at Whitsontide, but before I cannot. Concerning Coggs‘ I have something al- 
ready in the first volume of the Monasticon. So likewise of Okeburne*, as you 
may see. 

If there be any thing of those you mention at Windsore, I hope they may 
soon be found; for I am told that Dt Evans (one of the prebends) hath put‘all 
that they have into very good order *. 

I pray you present my most humble service to D* Allestree‘ (the provost of 
Eaton), w"* my hearty thanks for his willingnesse to give me leave to see those 
antient writings at Eaton-Colledge; but let him know that till Whitsontide I 
cannot be there. So also for his intended favour to my Grandson, concerning 
whom I shall not desire that he should breake his own rule, as to the time of 
his being there before his nomination: of w*" when I have the happinesse to 
see him we may further discourse. 

I shall be ready for the presse wt my third volume of the Monasticon-An- 
glicanum before the end of next Terme, and do resolue (God willing) to begin 
the printing of it, if I can deale w** the Booke-sellers. I am now hard at 
worke upon my Baronage, w*" I fear will be great and tedious. So wishing you 
good health, I rest, 

Your most: affectionate freind and servant, 

Blythe-Hall, neer Colshill in Warwicksh., W. Duapatez. 

15 Apr. 1671. 


S'—After many delays by the printer, I have at length got this third volume 
of the Monasticon out of the presse; and in acknowledgment of those helpes I 
received from you, in sundry particulars, have by the Oxford-Carryer (who setts 
out from hence this day) sent you one of them in Quires, w*" I intended to have 
bound, but that our good freind M* Bunt told me you rather desired it so, in 
regard you have a fancy to some peculiar way of binding. 

There is bundled up w‘ it another, bound; w" I intreat you to present to 
Dr Allestrey (who I presume is now at Christ-church) w* my most humble ser- 
vice ; he having been at the chardge of the plate for the Chapell at Eaton-Col- 
ledge. I did intend one for my worthy freind D* Barlow (provost of Queen’s 
Coll :) but the Bookesellers, unto whom I parted wt" my copy, held me to such 
hard termes, that I have not one to spare for him ; being not able to print it my- 
selfe, in regard of my great losses by the fire of London *. So wishing you good 
health, and all prosperous successe in your worthy endeavours, I rest, 

Your most affectionate freind and servant, 

London, (from M* Ashmole’s house in Sheere lane,) Wii" Duepate. 

1 Maij, 1673. 





f Vide Monasticon, edit. 1846, vol. vi. p. 1,003, &e. & Ibid., p. 1,016. 

h Dr. Evans, Prebendary of Wind@sor, furnished Ashmole with much valuable aid 
whilst engaged on his “ History of the Order of the Garter.” Many transcripts 
from his papers, and original letters addressed to Ashmole, may be found amongst 
the Ashmolean MSS. Vide Black’s Catalogue, Nos. 1,124 and 1,131. 

i Richard Allestree, D.D., Provost of Eton, Canon of Christ Church, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. Vide Wood’s Athene, by 
Bliss, vol. iii. col. 1,269. 

* Speaking of the third volume of the Monasticon, Lowndes, in “The Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual,” says, “Many copies of this volume, it is conjectured, were 
destroyed by fire.” It seems probable that Dugdale’s losses by the fire of London 
in 1666, alluded to in this letter, may have given rise to this conjecture. 
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You will finde that the printer hath much injured the Booke, by dividing it 
into two parts under colour of haste to get it done in Michaellmasse Terme 
last; so that there are two Indexes. Nor hath his corrector been lesse to 
blame, there being 3 times as many Errata as are noted ; w“ for shame he in- 
treated might not be divulged; and in two places something misplaced. They 
are a carelesse generation, so that I am weary of them. 


Qu. the day and yeare of the death of Henry Earle of Danby’, and if he were 
ever marryed, the Christian name of his wife; w'" the name of her father, 
and of what place and county he was. This Mt Wood can easily learne from 
Dr Yates, the principall of Brasen-nose Colledg in Oxford. 





ANTIQUITIES FROM CRETE. 


WE copy from the “ Malta Times”’ of Jan. 23 the following account 
of the marbles from Crete which arrived early in last month at Wool- 
wich, and are now added to the treasures of the British Museum :— 


“H.M. steam corvette ‘Scourge,’ Commander the Hon. W. J. Ward, which 
left Malta on Jan. 8, conveys to England, for weit to the British Museum, 
some pieces of ancient marble sculpture, obtained by the British Consul at 
Crete, Mr. Guarracino, and removed from the village of Metropolis, formerly 
a town, (one of the hundred for which that island was in olden times famous,) 
built on the site of the ancient Gortinea, or Gortyma. The firman, or authority 
from the Sublime Porte for their removal, was procured, under orders from 
Her Majesty’s Government, by His Excellency Sir Henry Bulwer, the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, who applied to the Naval Commander-in-Chief 
at Malta, Sir William Fanshawe Martin, for a ship te carry them home, and 
the ‘ Scourge’ was despatched for this purpose to Crete some few weeks ago. 

“Considerable difficulty attended their removal to the coast, Metropolis 
being fourteen miles inland, and the plain of Messora, on which the village is 
situated, being at the time nearly flooded by the late rains. Mr. Consul Guarra- 
cino, Commander Ward, and Lieut. Campbell attended the operation in person, 
and the transport was successfully accomplished by means of two artillery 
carts, lent by the Governor-General of Candia, His Excellency Ishmail Pacha. 

“These remains of antiquity were brought to light some three years ago by 
three villagers whilst digging for stones wherewith to erect a church, ond cock 
since they have been lying ina barn. The precise spot where they were dis- 
covered seems to have been the site of a large amphitheatre, and is now the 
property of the Greek Cathedral. 

“The sculptures consist in all of eight large fragments, four of which form 
the head and neck, a portion of the trunk or body, and the fore and hind parts, 
and other two are portions of the hind legs of the bull. Another fragment 
represents a part of the body of a woman, the head being absent, and another 
snall fragment forms the legs of the female from the knees downwards. To 
these sculptures Mr. Consul Guarracino has added three heads and fragments 
of basso-relievo, besides several curious coins found by him at and in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Metropolis. One of the coins bears the effigy of Jupiter 
and Europa, evidently illustrative of the same subject as that of the marbles.” 





1 Henry, Earl of Danby, founder of the Botanic Garden at Oxford, died at 
Cornbury Park, Jan. 20, 1644, and was buried in the church of Dauntsey, Wilts. 
His epitaph will be found in Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. ii. p. 417. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
Sor publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them. | 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


Jan. 9. The exhibition of early printed books was resumed, and 
a paper on the subject was read by Mr, Winter Jones, Keeper of the 
Printed Books in the British Museum. The lecture of Mr. Tite at the 
former exhibition *, by the facts it set forth, left Mr. Winter Jones at 
liberty to pass over in.silence many points on which he would otherwise 
have expatiated, and to confine himself in the main to a description of 
the books’ exhibited, and of the mass of valuable illustrations of the 
history of painting. 

After speaking of the characteristics of each nation, as illustrated 
both by the nature of the printing and of the matter printed, Mr. Jones 
adverted to the vexed question of wood or metal types. That wooden 
types were used was proved by five large letters there exhibited, and 
which might have been cut in wood, as being too large to be cast. The 
notion that types in the infancy of the art were cut by the goldsmiths 
—that is, the metal-workers of the period—receives corroboration from 
the fact established by Mr. Panizzi in a privately printed pamphlet, viz., 
that the famous painter Francia is one and the same person with Fran- 
cesco da Bologna, who executed types for Aldus. Mr. Jones made 
some remarks on the fact of types being copied from handwriting, on 
the first introduction of Roman types in various countries, and on punc- 
tuation, signatures, catch-words, and title-pages, and then called atten- 
tion to the blocks and block-books exhibited. He expressed his opinion 
that Lord Spencer’s block of St. Christopher must still be regarded as 
the earliest known. The impression exhibited of a French block-book 
was all but unique ; only one other was known, to wit, an Ars Moriendi, 
at Lille. Unique altogether was the xylographic account of the 
Bresils, printed at Augsburg circa 1498. 

In proceeding to speak of the Early Printed Books of Germany and 
the Low Countries, Mr. Winter Jones expressed his opinion, that the 
controversy as to the precise cradle of the art was one which in the 
absence of evidence could never be decisively settled. All the esta- 
blished facts were in favour of Mayence. The earliest book with a date 





® Gent. Maa., Feb. 1862, p. 169. 
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is an “‘ Indulgence” of the year 1455. The next book is commonly 
called “‘The Mentz Psalter.” A fine copy was exhibited by permission 
of Her Majesty. The initial letters of this book afford the earliest 
instance of printing in colours, and indeed of printing initial letters 
at all, for they were generally filled in by an illuminator. After enume- 
rating all the books which we may believe on stronger evidence than 
conjecture were printed anterior to 1462, Mr. Winter Jones proceeded 
to shew how the Mentz printers were dispersed to all parts of the 
world, by a revolution at Mentz and the sacking and burning of the city. 
In 1465, however, Fust and Schoeffer were again established, and the 
first Latin classic, Cicero De Officiis, not without the interspersion of 
the first Greek type, was the result ; a copy of which was exhibited. 

Mr. Jones called particular attention to a copy, the only known one, 
of Tyndale’s translation of the Book of Jonah. This translation had so 
entirely escaped research, that it had been contended, with much plausi- 
bility, that Tyndale had never, in fact, executed it, though the “ Prologue” 
was avowedly his. The Marquess of Bristol, however, a Vice-President 
of the Society, laid upon the table, that evening, a copy of the “ Prologue” 
and of the translation bound up together, and, what is more, in the 
original binding. The discovery of this book was only made, by 
accident, a few weeks before, and the Society is much indebted to his 
Lordship for having thus introduced it to public notice. The fact is 
now indisputable that Tyndale translated the Book of Jonah. With 
regard to Coverdale’s Bible, which is generally said to have been printed 
at Zurich, Mr. Jones mentioned that Lord Ashburnham had in his 
possession a book, printed at Frankfort-on-the-Main, of the same type 
as the Bible ; which went to corroborate Mr. Pickering’s theory, that it 
was printed at the last-named city. From Germany, Mr. Jones passed 
on through Italy and France to England, enumerating the principal 
early productions of each country—a detail which we have no occasion 
to reproduce. 


Jan. 16. F. Ovvry, Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. 

The Secretary announced that the new List of Books in the Society’s 
Library was ready for distribution in the same manner as the Archeo- 
logia. 

A. T. Wiypvs, Esq., exhibited and presented an Indian idol in 
alabaster, captured by the Naval Brigade under his command during 
the late rebellion. 

C. K. Watson, Esq., Secretary, exhibited some glass beads found at 
Dumohorley Bay,.co. Cork, aceompanied with remarks. The Secretary 
also exhibited, with remarks, some Cinghalese coins of the thirteenth 
century, and a Greco-Bactrian coin, found in the Punjab, of Lysias, one 
of the Bactrian monarchs. 


7 
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J. Y. Akerman, Esq., exhibited some urns, &c., from Long Witten- 
ham, with remarks. 

M. Suertock, Esq., communicated an account of the excavations at 
Chertsey Abbey, illustrated with tiles, drawings, and other remains °. 


Jan. 23. Joun Bruce, Esq., in the chair. 

The Prestpent gave notice that he had appointed, as Auditors for 
the present year, the following Fellows:— Messrs. O. Morgan, M.P., 
V.-P., Bolingbroke B. Woodward, J. Winter Jones, and W. H. Hart. 

Mr. J. J. Howarp exhibited a grant of arms to Dr. Huys, Physician 
to Queen Mary; Rev. H. L. Netrunorp, a bell, formerly the property 
of a family at Berne, ornamented with emblems of the chase; date, late 
sixteenth century; Mr. J. G. Paitcuerr, a portrait of Copernicus, an 
old copy of a yet older original ; and Mr. G. G. Francts, a deed, bearing 
date 1658, appointing Philip Henry Lord Jones a Governor of the 
Charterhouse. Appended were the common seal of the hospital, and 
the particular seals of the other governors. 

Mr. C. K. Watson, Secretary, communicated a Manuscript Letter, in 
the Collection of Manuscripts at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, written 
by R. Hooper, Second Master of the Hospital of Thomas Sutton, and 
giving what purported to be a true account of the condition of the 
Charterhouse when Hooper entered upon his duties. The Secretary 
also exhibited a silver coin or half-groat of Henry the Seventh, found 
at Timoleague, co. Cork; Mr. A. Wytiz, a flint implement, found at 
Herne Bay; and the Drxecror, a bronze sword-blade, found in the 
River Lea. 

Mr. Francis Nicnors read a paper upon Obligatory Knighthood, in 
continuation of the subject of a previous communication to this Society 
read in December, 1861°. In his previous paper he had called atten- 
tion to knighthood, as a feudal obligation, and had traced the history 
of the measures taken by the Crown for its enforcement, down to the 
time of the decay of the feudal military system. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, chivalry gradually as- 
sumed that personal and romantic character in which it appears in the 
Chronicle of Froissart. During this change, the numbers of the knightly 
order became much diminished. This was shewn by the sheriffs’ re- 
turns in the reigns of Edward I. and Edward II. The same fact might 
be gathered from legal records: in the reign of Edward III. a difficulty 
was experienced in making juries of knights, and in the reign of Henry 
1V. serjeants (i.e. men-at-arms, or esquires) were admitted to make up 
the panel in a Great Assize. Dugdale in his Origines has singu- 
larly misinterpreted the Year Book in supposing the “‘serjeants” there 





> Gent. Maa., Dec. 1861, p. 650. © Ibid., Jan. 1862, p. 33. 
Gent, Mac. Vor, CCXII, Pp 
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spoken of with reference to the formation of the Great Assize to be 
serjeants-at-law. 

In the reign of Henry VI. general summonses for the reception of 
knighthood by persons having £40 a-year in land were frequently 
issued, apparently with the sole object of raising money by fines. The 
matter was complained of in Parliament, and on one occasion (28 Hen. 
VI.) a relieving clause on this subject was tacked to a bill for granting 
a subsidy. 

The Year Book of 7 Hen. VI. contains an anecdote related by Chief 
Justice Babington of a “great burgess of Southwark” who, having 
a hundred marks a-year, attended in consequence of a general sum- 
mons and claimed his knighthood, apparently much to the perplexity of 
the Court. This anecdote is curious, as shewing the inconvenience which 
even then might arise from the summons being literally construed. The 
Court found a technical ground for refusing the burgess’s demand. 

Fines were exacted in the time of Henry VII. for default of knight- 
hood, but the exaction does not appear to have attracted much atten- 
tion. So on the occasion of the coronation of Henry VIII. But in 
1533, on the occasion of Queen Anne Bullen’s coronation, a large sum 
was raised by similar fines ; and this is one of the few occasions in which 
the practice is noticed by historians. At the coronations of Edward VI., 
Mary, and Elizabeth, proclamations were issued for the £40 freeholders 
to be made knights, and some small sums were raised on the two earlier 
occasions by the exaction of fines. 

At the later Tudor time the summons for knighthood was looked 
upon as an obsolete usage requiring the excuse of a coronation or 
similar solemnity for its revival. Sir Thomas Smith mentions the prac- 
tice in his ‘‘ English Commonwealth,” as an accompaniment of a coro- 
nation. Compulsory knighthood came at last to be regarded even in 
the law courts as a thing of the past, and is so treated by Sir Edward 
Coke in a case of 40 Eliz. 

King James is said to have knighted two thousand three hundred and 
twenty-three gentlemen after his accession to the English throne, of 
whom about nine hundred were dubbed in his first year. The usual 
proclamation was issued for knighthood at his coronation; and several 
historians have supposed the large number knighted in his first year 
was a consequence of the general summons. It is more probable that 
the persons knighted were all selected by the Crown. The general 
summonses had not been acted upon according to their terms for a very 
long period; and there is no evidence that on any former occasion 
within two centuries the knighting of a large number of persons had 
followed the formality of a summons. At the coronation of Anne Bul- 
len, when the summons was strictly enforced as far as regards the fines, 
only some twenty knights bachelors were created, all of well-known 
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names. Neither does it appear, as Mr. Hallam has assumed 4, that the 
object of the proclamation of James I. was to raise money from defaulters. 
If this had been done, the precedent would have been frequently men- 
tioned in the discussions of the succeeding reign. And King James 
himself in his speeches, and Baker (one of the knights then made) in 
his Chronicle, refer to the knights made in the first year of King James 
in a manner which excludes the suspicion that this lavish distribution of 
honours was connected either with the feudal obligation, or with the 
exaction of penalties. “It was indeed fit to give a vent to the passage 
of honour, which during Queen Elizabeth’s reign had been so stopped, 
that scarce any county of England had knights enow to make a jury®.” 

The proclamation of the first year of Charles, which was the ground- 
work of the subsequent proceedings concerning‘ knighthood money,” 
was originally issued as a mere formal accompaniment of the corona- 
tion; and had no immediate result, either by conferring knighthood on 
a single gentleman, or bringing a single fine into the Exchequer. We 
learn from Spelman that it was a moot question for many years after- 
wards, in what court or other place a legal appearance might, in theory, 
have been made in obedience to the general summons; and the pro- 
clamation does not seem to have been issued in Yorkshire till the day 
before the return of the writ at Westminster. It was not till the 
fourth year of King Charles (May, 1628,) that the idea was taken up of 
making use of the coronation summons as a pretence for raising money 
by fines; and it was not until nearly two years later, in the year 1630, 
that active measures were taken to enforce the payment of “ knight- 
hood money.” 

Mr. Nichols traced in some detail the history of the proceedings re- 
specting “knighthood money,” by which a large sum, (variously esti- 
mated between £100,000 and £200,000,) was brought into the Ex- 
chequer.. It was admitted by Clarendon that the circumstances of the 
proceeding were very grievous; and there were, no doubt, many cases 
of great harshness and vindictiveness to political opponents. Upon 
the meeting of the Long Parliament, knighthood money was one of the 
foremost grievances: and a bill was prepared for the abolition of com- 
pulsory knighthood which received the unwilling assent of the king, 
and became the 20th cap. of the Statute of 17 Car. I. 

A curious relic of feudal manners, which the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment had shewn capable of being turned to a mischievous use, was thus 
abolished. Had it not been for the necessities of the Court of Charles 
I., the form of summoning £40 freeholders to receive knighthood would 
probably have remained, like the Champion’s challenge, an innocent and 
time-honoured part of the coronation ceremonies. 





4 Constitutional History, vol. i. p. 461. © Baker’s Chronicle, p. 402. 
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Mr. Broce in returning the formal thanks of the Society to Mr. 
Nichols, said that he rejoiced to see the subject of legal antiquities 
taking its place again among the transactions of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. Nearly a century since, some most interesting papers on this 
subject had been contributed to the Arch@ologia by Mr. Daines Bar- 
rington. And in later times the Society had been frequently indebted 
for communications upon legal antiquities to that great constitutional 
autiquary, Sir Francis Palgrave. 


Jan. 30. F. Ovvry, Esq., Treasurer. in the chair. 

Mr. J. Henperson exhibited two Chinese candlesticks in émail clot- 
sonné, and a platter of the same work; Mr. E. Canton, a third Chinese 
candlestick of the same design, viz., a duck standing on a tortoise; 
Mr. A. W. Franks, Director, exhibited a cylindrical vase, a cup, a 
saucer-shaped stand, and a small can, all in Chinese enamel. All 
these exhibitions were accompanied with illustrative remarks from 
the Director. 

Mr. Baxer exhibited an ivory Pontifical Comb of the twelfth century, 
and of English work. - 

The Drrector communicated an account of a ring formerly in the 
possession of the Earl of Ilchester, and given by Charles the First to 
Sir Philip Warwick. 

Mr. C. Kyient Watson communicated some letters of Sir Henry 
Wootton, preserved in a MS. of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Jan. 10. Wr14am Trre, Esq., M.P., Vice-President, in the chair. 

Previously to commencing the ordinary proceedings of the monthly 
meeting, Mr. Tite observed that since they had last assembled together 
an event had taken place which had filled all hearts with the deepest 
sorrow. In the absence of their President, Lord Talbot de Malahide, the 
painful duty had devolved upon him (Mr. Tite) to express, on this the first 
meeting of the new year, the sense of deep regret with which the In- 
stitute, in common with all classes of Her Majesty's subjects, must re- 
gard the lamentable bereavement which she had sustained in the death 
of the Prince Consort. ‘The members of the Society, Mr. Tite felt as- 
sured, would share in heartfelt sorrow at so great a calamity, and lament 
the loss of their enlightened patron who had graciously encouraged the 
proceedings of the Institute by his personal participation, and had re- 
peatedly exerted his influence in obtaining Her Majesty’s gracious per- 
mission, by which objects of most choice and precious character in the 
royal collections had been entrusted to the Society, to which the Prince 
had so generously extended his patronage. Mr. Tite could not refrain 
from bearing his tribute not only to his great condescension on many 
occasions, but to the high attainments and qualities of the Prince, and 
to the devotion of his time and thoughts to the advancement of the Arts 
and to all the interests of national refinement or cultivation. The loss of 
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so enlightened and beneficent a patron must be a subject of special re- 
gret to the Institute and to all who take interest in national arts and 
the monuments of bygone ages. 

An address of loyal condolence was then read, which had been laid 
before Her Majesty by the President, Lord Talbot, on behalf of the In- 
stitute, as a humble expression of deep sorrow and sympathy in so great 
a calamity. 

Mr. Petrie, of Kirkwall, Orkney, communicated drawings and a notice 
of the remains of a church of circular form called the Girth House, at 
Orphir, in Orkney. It stood near the palace of Jar] Paul, who lived in 
the twelfth century. It has a semicircular eastern apse, pierced with a 
small window deeply splayed ; the walls are of considerable thickness ; 
the masonry is apparently of the period above mentioned. This church 
is believed to be the only specimen in North Britain of a form common 
enough in other parts of Northern Europe. No example of the kind is 
known in Ireland. A little church at Altenfurt, near Nuremberg, 
closely resembles it. Professor Donaldson remarked of this peculiar 
class of churches, more especially those in this country, that they all 
date from about the twelfth century. The Chairman mentioned the 
round church at Northampton, which had suffered much from decay : 
he had lately visited it, and was glad to say that it was in the hands of 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, and it would be secured from further decay. The 
restoration was intended to be a memorial to the late Marquis of 
Northampton, a former President of the Institute, whose kind and 
generous encouragement was doubtless gratefully remembered by many 
present, 

A memoir was read, addressed to the Institute by one of its foreign 
corresponding members, Count Tyszkiewicz, Associate of the Anti- 
quarian Society at Wilna, describing the antiquities of the province of 
Lithuania. In common with other countries of Northern Europe, Li- 
thuania had none of those monuments which arrest the attention of 
antiquaries in the other parts of Europe, viz. the traces left by Roman 
occupation. This country had been traversed by the various nations 
who had emigrated from Asia to the southward and westward of 
Europe. The traces left were chiefly entrenchments and tumuli. The 
memoir was accompanied by a series of illustrations most carefully pre- 
pared, and displaying the forms of entrenchments, hill-fortresses, and 
other remains of early antiquity, presenting, apparently, many features 
of analogy with remains of a like description in Great Britain. The 
Count divided these monuments of antiquity into four classes :—forts 
built at the meeting of two streams, or on the banks of rivers; en- 
trenched places of worship, generally on the top of isolated hills; in 
these are constantly found small cavities full of ashes and charcoal, 
bearing marks, as the Count believes, of sacrifices; in the third class 
are large enclosed spaces, designed, as it is believed, for the holding of 
councils and the administration of justice ; and in the fourth the numerous 
tumuli, in Polish called kurhany: these mounds the Count again dis- 
tinguished by the uses for which they appear to have been made. Some 
of them appear to have been merely raised round the camps as posts for 
observation; others appear to have marked the lines of migrations of 
ancient races, probably from the East; others, again, are sepulchral, 
and contain relics of stone, bronze, and iron, of the same kind as those 
which are found in England and Europe generally; ornaments worn 
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by females have been found in abundance, made of glass or stone, and, 
near the sea-coast, ornaments of amber. 

Mr. E. Lloyd, of Ramsgate, read a paper “ On the Landing of Julius 
Cesar in Great Britain.” His views were in opposition to those of 
Professor Airey and Mr. Lewin. He had spent a great deal of time 
in exploring the ground during his residence in Kent. He had satisfied 
himself that Cesar had set forth on his first passage into Britain from 
Wissant; he had landed in Cantium, a name which Mr. Lloyd main- 
tained belonged to that portion only of Kent which is called the Isle 
of Thanet; possibly the name might have been extended to Dover 
and Canterbury, but not further; the Cantium Acron of Ptolemy was 
the North Foreland ; and there was no reason for supposing that the 
name Cantium was ever applied to the country as far to the west as 
Romney Marsh, or to the coast west of Dover where, according to 
some authorities, Cesar’s landing had taken place. Mr. Lloyd, from 
his examination of the coast, was inclined to believe that Shoulden, be- 
hind Deal, was the exact spot where Caesar landed: he maintained that 
at the time Czesar reached the coast, somewhere about Dover, the tide 
was making to the northward. Mr. Lloyd described the discovery of 
certain flat-bottomed boats of great antiquity at a spot where, as he 
thought it possible, Cesar’s fleet was drawn up on the shore for se- 
curity. Referring to the fact that Rutupiz was in those times an 
island, he called attention to the great changes which had taken place 
on the coast, and especially to the change which had left dry the estuary 
which once divided the Isle of Thanet from the mainland. These 
changes he attributed to the deepening of the channel in the Straits 
of Dover. ' 

In the discussion which ensued, Mr. Tite remarked that in questions 
of such difficult solution as that before the Society, it was impossible to 
attach too much value to such careful personal explorations as had been 
carried out by Mr. Lloyd; and having considerable acquaintance with 
the localities, he (Mr. Tite) was of opinion that Mr. Lloyd might have 
pointed out the true course which Cesar had followed. Mr. Tite had 
indeed been of opinion that Romney Marsh appeared to be the part of 
the coast where, most probably, the expedition had landed. He had 
been much struck, on a recent visit to the coast of Sussex and Kent, by 
the magnitude of the entrenched works of the earliest periods in various 
localities, such as the fortresses which crest the heights near Sandgate 
and Folkestone. He was of opinion that it is a very erroneous suppo- 
sition that Julius Cesar found only painted barbarians, possessing no 
arts or civilization. The Britons certainly had considerable strategic 
knowledge; Cesar informs us also that they used chariots armed with 
scythes, and it is scarcely to be imagined that the country was not even 
at that early period intersected with roads, whilst the mention of scythes 
implies knowledge of metallurgy, incompatible with the notion of savage 
conditions, in which some have pourtrayed the native races at the time 
of Cesar’s arrival in Britain. 

Mr. W. Clayton, of Dover, exhibited a photograph of the base or 
groundwork of an interesting vestige of Roman occupation, the Breden- 
stone, supposed to have been a remnant of a pharos on the Western 
Heights at Dover. Lambarde and other writers on Kentish antiquities, 
describe it as a huge mass of Roman masonry, known by the popular 
appellation of the Devil’s Drop; and it is so noticed by Montfaucon, in 
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his account of the other Roman pharos at Dover, namely, that on the 
Eastern Heights, within the Castle precincts, The Lords Warden were 
from time immemorial sworn into their office upon the Breden-stone. 
In the course of the works in 1806 this relic had been buried under an 
accumulation of chalk and débris thrown out of a trench cut near the 
spot. In digging foundations, however, for barracks last summer, the 
platform on which the pharos had been constructed was again exposed 
to view. The Roman character of the masonry was distinctly recog- 
nised, and a cavity filled with burnt wood and ashes was noticed as a 
vestige of the purpose for which the structure was intended. These 
remains were forthwith unfortunately covered over, but Mr. Clayton 
had succeeded in obtaining the photograph, as a record of so curious 
a fact comected with the ancient Dubris. 

Some observations were offered by the Rev. C. Y. Crawley, of Glou- 
cester, on a sumptuous gold chalice and paten, of which he sent a 
drawing; they are used in the church of Matson, Gloucestershire, to 
which they were presented by George Augustus Selwyn, representative 
for Gloucester in several Parliaments. This costly treasure had been 
given to him by the Earl of Albemarle, by whom they were taken from 
a church at the Havannah. 

A well-preserved stone axe, found near Honiton, was brought by 
Miss Ffarington ; it is of curiously-streaked chert, and a good specimen 
of these primeval weapons. Several sculptures in ivory were exhibited ; 
a remarkable casket, by Mr. Webb, lately obtained from the Treasury 
at Veroli, near Rome, and on which mythological subjects are repre- 
sented in very unusual style, with foliage and decorations of early clas- 
sical character; also a diminutive diptych, with sacred subjects, found 
in a stone coffin in Chichester Cathedral, exhibited by Mr. Mills; and 
Professor Westwood contributed a cast of a remarkable sculptured 
tablet at Treves. 

Mr. Bernhard Smith brought some horse-armour, engraved elabo- 
rately, probably Spanish ; also a curious peaked helmet with a nasal, 
and stamped with a mark of ancient manufacture, supposed to be in 
Cufic characters ; a pair of shoes of chain-mail, &c., from the Imperial 
Arsenal at Constantinople. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Jan, 8. T. J. Perticrew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

The Chairman expressed on the part of the Officers and Council of 
the Association, at this the first meeting for the year, their deep and un- 
feigned regret, in which every member of the body participated, for the 
decease of H.R.H. the Prince Consort. By this event the nation had 
sustained an irreparable loss, and in particular those associations having 
for their object the promotion of art, researches into and elucidation of its 
history. The distinguished and refined taste of his late Royal Highness, 
his zeal and ardent exertions in the promotion of all objects calculated 
to extend learning, advance the civilization of man, elevate his cha- 
racter, and relieve distress, had endeared him to every Englishman, and 
it would not be possible to select any individual capable of supplying his 
place in any one of the varied objects to which he had directed his at- 
tention. The possession of such talent and power, which qualified him 
not only to embrace minutiz, but also to generalize them, was alone the 
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attribute of special genius, and served to increase our sorrow for his loss. 
The Association had enjoyed the honour of H.R.H.’s patronage at their 
Congress held in 1855, at the Isle of Wight, and it had also received 
from H.R.H. a donation to the funds to aid in the illustration of the 
antiquities of that locality. Of these services the Association would ever 
entertain the most lively sense of gratitude. No less sincerely do the 
members of the Association sympathize with her most gracious Majesty 
in her profound sorrow for the loss of such distinguished excellence, and 
pray the Almighty Disposer of events to sustain her under so great an 
affliction. 

The following were elected associates :—R. N. Philipps, Esq., F.S.A., 
of Broom-hall, York, and the Hall-staircase, Temple; Arthur Shute, 
Esq., Liverpool ; Thomas Shapter, M.D., Exeter; W. Poole King, Esq., 
Clifton; and Charles Pearce, Esq., Grove-hill, Camberwell. 

Thanks were voted for various presents from the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, the Art Union, Canadian Institute, Mr. Fulcher, 
and Mr. Hillary Davies, the latter being a Plan of the Discoveries made 
at Uriconium during the past vear. 

Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., F.S.A., communicated a letter he had 
received, together with a copy of the “ Worcester Herald,” relating 
further particulars of the discovery made at Worcester Cathedral, 
and of which an account had been sent to the previous meeting by 
the Dean of Worcester. A discussion ensued, in which Mr. Pettigrew 
alluded to, and produced a drawing of, the leaden coffin of Dr. William 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, at Hampstead, 
Essex, which is in the human shape. The form, he stated, belonged 
principally to the seventeenth century. Drawings are promised by 
the architect of the discoveries at the cathedral. 

Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited three early seals in the possession of 
the Corporation of Canterbury, and gave a particular description of 
them. They were of the mayor or custos of the city, the seal for the 
recognizance of debtors, and one of the Baptism of the Saviour, pro- 
bably belonging to the Hospital of St. John the Baptist, or Northgate 
Hospital. 

Dr. Kendrick exhibited an impression of the seal of Roger, porter of 
the castle of Exeter. 

Mr. Gidley, Town-clerk of Exeter, exhibited impressions of three 
seals of the fourteenth century belonging to the Corporation, being the 
civic seal, the seal of the mayor, aud the seal for recognizance of 
debts. 

Mr. T. G. Norris, of Exeter, also exhibited impressions of two seals of 
the fifteenth century belonging to Exeter, that of the College of Vicars 
Choral, and of Thomas Deane the last prior of St. James’s Abbey. 

Mr. Syer Cuming read some notes on Roman remains found in 
Exeter, and alluded to the penates discovered in 1778, upon which 
a paper was read by Mr. Pettigrew at the late Congress. The bronze 
penates were laid upon the table, being two of Mercury, one of Mars, 
one of Ceres, and another of Apollo. 

Mr. P. Orlando Hutchinson sent a drawing of a bronze celt found 
with many others in a tumulus five miles north-east of Sidmouth, “‘ the 
Stone Barrow Plot,” completely levelled in October last. 

Mr. G. R. Wright, F.S.A., exhibited an oval ivory miniature of 
Queen Elizabeth, supposed to be by Zucchero; Mr. Solly, F.R.S.,F.S.A., 
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produced two miniatures of the Queen, by Isaac Oliver and Hilliard (?), 
both from Dr. Mead’s collection; Mr. Cuming exhibited a bronze 
medallion of the same, of fine workmanship, probably by Hilliard; Mr, 
Bohn a beautiful and highly-finished miniature of Elizabeth, by Vertue, 
and another on copper and in oil, together with portraits of Mary, and 
a large silver chasing of the latter having a date of 1580. Mr. Charles 
Ainslie exhibited a sovereign of Elizabeth issued in the forty-third year 
of her reign, found in December last among the débris of a house in 
Cheapside, opposite Bow Church. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied in the reading of a curious 
and interesting paper by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, being Illustrations 
of Domestic Manners during the Reign of Edward I., which gave rise to 
an extended conversation. The paper will be printed in the next 
number of the Journal. 


J. H. Le Keux, Esq., of Argyll-place, was electe | associate. 

Mr. Moore forwarded particulars relating to the dis¢c#¥ery of a Roman 
villa in a field called Chessells, West Coker, Somersetshire. At the depth 
of two feet a kind of rude stone pavement was arrived at, on which, and 
in the joints between, various articles were found. The villa seems to 
have been destroyed by fire and the spot rifled, but there were numerous 
tesseree, bones, horns, and portions of plastered walls coloured. There 
were also tiles, fragmentary pottery, flints, and coins. Two out of 
thirty were in good preservation, and were of Marcia Otacillia Severa, 
the wife of the elder Philip, with, vev., a seated figure, CONCORDIA AVGé. ; 
and a Valens. Nails were abundant, a bronze spear-head, a pair of 
tweezers, a fibula, and a very curious statuette about three inches in 
height, being a rude representation of Mars, of Etruscan workmanship. 
Kimmeridge coal beads, oyster-shells, &c., were also met with; and 
a further examination will be pursued. 

In reference to the discovery of a leaden coffin at Worcester Cathe- 
dral ‘, announced at the previous meeting, Mr. Cuming mentioned other 
instances in which they had been found of human form. These were, 
of James LV. of Scotland, buried at the monastery of Sheen in 1513; 
of Mary Countess of Arundel, in the chapel formerly belonging to the 
College of the Holy Trinity at Arundel, in 1557; of Henry Prince of 
Wales, in a vault on the north side of Henry VII.’s Chapel at West- 
minster, in 1612; and of Thomas Sutton, the founder of the Charter- 
house, who died in 1611. This example is very singular, for on its 
upper part is a mask with a square Egyptian beard, as seen on the 
mummy cases carrying an Osirian representation. 

The Chairman stated that his attention had been called by the Local 
Surveyor of the Board of Health at Bow to the discovery of a portion 
of a sepulchral slab of Purbeck marble on digging a sewer on the site 
of the ancient abbey of West Ham. He and Mr. Roberts had visited 
the spot, and found it to be 26 inches in length and 23 in breadth, 
giving a representation of the lower part of a Calvary cross, with trefoils 
and quatrefoils at the sides. The character of the work was neither pure 
nor good, and belonged to the commencement of the fourteenth century. 

The Chairman also reported that inquiries had been made in regard 


Jan. 22, T. J. Perticrew, Esq., F.R.S., perme he in the-chair. 
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to the preservation of the house visited during the Congress at Chester, 
in 1849, known as God’s Providence House, having carved in wood, on 
its front, Gop’s ProvipENCE Is MINE INHERITANCE. This had been 
threatened with destruction, and it was intended to have had a brick 
front, of most remarkable character, built instead of the former. By the 
laudable exertions of the Chester Archeological Society it has been 
averted &. The house is now almost down; all the back part has been 
taken away bodily, but the front remains. All the old oak is to be used 
again, and the front will be simply thrown up so as to increase the 
height of the Row and the rooms above. 

Mr. Bohn exhibited a stone funereal tablet from Thebes, of fine 
execution, the hieroglyphics being well cut. The subject represented 
consisted of two persons presenting offerings of fruit, wine, &c., to de- 
ceased relations. 

Mr. Planché read a paper on a remarkable tomb at Albrighton, 
Salop, which was illustrated by two very elaborate drawings by Mr. 
Hillary Davies of Shrewsbury. The tomb is of the thirteenth century, 
and almost entirely covered with armorial bearings; but no suggestion 
as to the person to whose memory it had been erected has been made 
public by any one, and the Rev. Mr. Eyton, the historian of Shropshire, 
who describes the tomb, has hesitated to give his opinion respecting it. 
Mr. Planché demonstrated how impossible it was to assign with any- 
thing like confidence any of the shields sculptured on it to particular 
families without the further assistance of colour; he, however, pointed 
out two or three that might be tolerably well depended on, and gave 
his reasons for believing that it was a monument to one of the De Willy 
or Willighley family connected with the Pickfords, and probably com- 
memorated Andrew Fitz Nicholas de Willy, slain at the battle of 
Evesham in 1265. The arms of Pipard, which, there can be little doubt, 
are displayed on the side of the tomb, would lead to the conjecture that 
it was erected by Ralph, son of Ralph Fitz Nicholas, who assumed the 
name and arms of Pipard, and whose father had John de Pickford, the 
uncle of Andrew de Willy, in ward, in 1252. Mr. Planché exhibited 
a pedigree shewing the connexion of the various families of Pickford, 
Willy, Baskerville, Fitz-Odo, and Harley, and promised further attention 
to the subject. 


Feb. 8. James Herwoop, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

Charles Bradbury, Esq., of Marlstone, Berks., and Dr. William Jones, 
of Lower Seymour-street, were elected Associates. 

Presents were received from the Royal Society, the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety, the Kilkenny Archzological Society, and from Mr. Gordon Gyll. 

Mr. Whitley, of Hoddesdon, Herts., transmitted, through Mr. T. 
Wright, a drawing of some Roman pottery of blue clay, being the first 
antiquities of that period found at Hoddesdon. 

Mr. Cuming exhibited various portraits of Edward VI., belonging to 
Mr. Holt, Dr. Iliff, Mr. Bohn, and others. Mr.Cuming read notes in 
reference to the button of the scholars of Christ’s Hospital representing 
Edward VI. with a legend, and comparing a recent one with one of a 
former period recovered from the Thames in 1846; it exhibits very in- 
ferior workmanship. By the kindness of Mr. Trollope and Mr, Jack- 
son, medals of the Hospital were also exhibited. 


8 Gent. MaG., Feb. 1862, p. 189. 
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Mr. Warren, of Ixworth®, exhibited two Limoges enamels; one a lid of 
a conical pyx-cover found in the river at Honington, Ixworth, the other 
a plaque exhumed at Ixworth. They may be assigned to the close of 
the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century. Mr. Warren also 
sent several gems for exhibition, the principal of which was a Roman 
quadriga in carnelian. 

Dr. Kendrick exhibited the remains of an iron spur, temp. Henry V., 
found near the ancient Priory, Warrington. Also a German tobacco- 
box, with a hunting subject; date, seventeenth century. 

Mr. George Wright exhibited a portion of the Secretes of Alexis of 
Piemont, which from variations as compared with the edition of 1568, 
a perfect copy of which, in the possession of Mr. Pettigrew, was laid 
on the table, would appear to have belonged to an earlier date. 

Professor Buckman sent a notice of recent discoveries made at Ciren- 
cester, and exhibited two sculptures, one representing the Dee Matres, 
the other a supposed Mercury. They were directed to be engraved 
for the Journal. 

Mr. Wakeman forwarded a paper, which was read by Mr. Planché, 
on the Ancient Priory at Monmouth. Mr. Wakeman also exhibited 
drawings of six curious tiles found at the Priory, and stated that five, of 
the same pattern and bearing the same date, 36 Hen. VI., though varying 
in size as well as in a few particulars, had been found at Great Malvern. 
It is difficult to assign a priority of manufacture either to the Priory of 
Malvern or Monmouth: that of the latter place was of coarse, rude 
character. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Jan.6. Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., read a very valuable suggestive 
paper, “ On the Conservation of Ancient Architectural Monuments and 
Remains.” He assumed, as a starting-point, that to a country possessed 
of a history and a civilization, the preservation of the monuments and 
remains by which that history and civilization are illustrated, was of the 
highest importance. All will feel how strongly these remarks apply to 
the precious monuments of Greece and Rome, and of the countries over 
which their arts and influence extended. Should not the same feelings be 
manifested towards those of our own race and our own country? These 
ought to possess in the eyes of an Englishman intrinsic claims, parallel to 
those of the great nations of antiquity, illustrating as they do the develop- 
ment of a style of architecture so marked in character, and of such merits 
(as in the case of the classic styles) as to have led to their revival and re- 
development. Studded as our country is with these relics of the past, 
they are every year being reduced in number, and those which remain 
are subject to demolition and deterioration, the most destructive of the 
inroads being that of over-restoration. Mr. Scott then went into most 
valuable details of the injuring causes in action with respect to our 
various antiquities, such as Stonehenge, ruined castles, works of defence, 
ecclesiastical ruins, old domestic houses, &c., and urged on antiquaries 
and antiquarian societies the necessity of making periodical excursions 
to examine into the condition of these historical relics, and to advise the 
proprietors to afford such timely reparations and sustentations as might 
arrest the hand of Time without tampering with the antiquity and con- 
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dition of the objects; and if their natural guardians refused, themselves 
to raise funds by private subscriptions for the required purposes. The 
great objects of reparation, he said, were protection against the pene- 
tration of water into the walls; support to prevent downfall from the 
failure of foundations, abutments, or the sustaining work, whatever it 
may be; and lastly, if practicable, the preservation of the architectural 
details by some indurating process, which would arrest their decay, 
The author further urged the appointment by the Society of Vigilance 
Committees for every district in conjunction with general and local 
antiquarian societies, and that these committees should not only avail 
themselves of every opportunity of inspecting architectural ruins within 
their districts, but should take public measures respecting them, ob- 
taining permission to direct what was to be done, and to have the 
power of preventing anything which would be injurious. He further 
desired to see a united effort of the different existing societies for the 
perfect delineation of our ruined buildings ; and, when it could be done 
without disfigurement or injury, casts should be taken of the carved and 
sculptured portions, and deposited in some permanent national collection. 
Photography might be usefully brought to bear on the work, but it must 
not be implicitly trusted, on account of the uncertainty of its duration. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 5, 1861. At a Committee-meeting at Arklow House, present— 
A, J. B. Berrsrorp Hors, Esq., the President, in the chair, the Lord 
Bishop of Labuan, Patron, J. F. France, Esq., the Rev. 8. S. Great- 
heed, H. L. Styleman Le Strange, Esq., T. Gambier Parry, Esq., the 
Rev. W. Scott, and the Rev. B. Webb—the Rev. T. N. Staley, an 
ordinary member of the Society, was admitted as a Patron, on becoming 
Bishop of Honolulu; and the following gentlemen were elected ordinary 
members: W. H. Crossland, Esq., Halifax; the Rev. — Luke, Chisel- 
hurst, Kent; the Rev. J. R. Lunn, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge; Rodolph Zwilchenbart, Jun., Esq., Queen’s Insurance Build- 
ings, Liverpool. 

The President reported what had been done by the sub-committee 
appointed to provide a frontal for St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Dean 
having accepted the offer of a richly embroidered frontal, the sub- 
committee commissioned Mr. Bodley to prepare a design, hoping that 
it would be executed by Miss Blencowe and the members of the Ladies’ 
Embroidery Society. But, Miss Blencowe having expressed herself 
unwilling to be responsible for the execution in a limited time of a 
design containing many small figures, it was agreed to entrust Mr. 
Bodley with the execution of the frontal, on the appliqué system of the 
Cologne embroidery, as well as with the design. After recounting the 
correspondence that had passed, the President mentioned the difficulty 
caused by the small proportions of the altar in St. Paul’s Cathedral, but 
said that Mr, Penrose was able to provide an altar measuring 8 ft. 3 in. 
in length. ‘The Committee approved of this report of the sub-com- 
mittee. Mr. Bodley wrote to explain that he was prevented by illness 
from laying the design for this frontal before the meeting. 

The rubbing of an inscription scratched on a pier in Wilby Church, 
Norfolk, forwardéd by the Rev. W. E. Scudamore through the Rev. 
W. H. Lyall, was examined but not deciphered. 
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Mr. Gambier Parry exhibited to the Committee some photographs 
from his beautiful mural paintings in Highnam Church, Gloucestershire. 
The iconology of these decorations is as follows:—Over the chancel- 
arch is the Doom—our Lord enthroned in majesty between the Apo- 
stles, with the Blessed on one side and the Cursed on the other. On 
the south side of the nave, that is, on the sinister side of the Judge, 
there is depicted the Curse, with circular medallions containing Abel 
and Job. Opposite, on the north side, is the Blessing—represented by 
the Annunciation, with medallions containing St. John the Baptist and 
St. Stephen. 

Mr. Slater met the Committee and exhibited his designs for the 
restoration of the south transept of Limerick Cathedral; for a new 
church at Oborne, Dorsetshire; for the restoration of the church at 
Achurch, Northamptonshire; and for the addition of a spire to the 
tower of Sheen Church, Staffordshire. 

Mr. Clarke met the Committee and called attention to the proposed 
destruction of the curious Romanesque church of Hautbois, Norfolk, one 
of those which have a round tower remaining, He produced drawings 
and a plan of the church. He also exhibited his designs for the resto- 
ration of Crayford Church, Kent, and for a new chapel for the House of 
Charity, Soho. 

Mr. Robson met the Committee and laid before them his designs for 
the new church of St. Cuthbert, Durham; for the restoration of St. 
Peter, Stainton, Yorkshire; and for a new parsonage-house at Belmont, 
Durham. He also consulted the Committee about the reparation of 
the Purbeck marble shafts in Durham Cathedral. 

Mr. Withers met the Committee and exhibited his designs for the 
collegiate buildings of St. Mary, Harlow; and for the partial restoration of 
St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate, (one of the few ante-Reformation churches 
in London). 

After the examination of several other designs, the Committee pro- 
ceeded to the South Kensington Museum, for the adjudication of the 
Society’s Colour Prize. Twenty-two competitors had sent in coloured 
casts, among which the Committee selected for the first prize, of £5, a 
cast painted in varnish colours, which proved to be, upon opening the 
sealed envelope, by Mr. Joseph Peploe Wood, of 25, Brown-street, 
Bryanston-square. The second prize, of £3, given by Mr. Beresford 
Hope, was adjudged to Mr. A. O. P. Harrison, of 337, Euston-road ; 
and an extra prize of £2 was given by the Committee to Mr. Charles 
James Lea, of High-street, Lutterworth. It was understood that all 
the twenty-two casts would be shewn at the International Exhibition. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Jan. 16. W.S8. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 

J. Leckenby, Esq., was elected a member of the Society. 

Mr. George Sim communicated an account of the discovery of an 
ancient British gold coin, inscribed Bopvoc, in the garden of a newly- 
built house near Dumfries. The coin, which is now in the collection of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, is not in fine condition, but gives 
the whole of the inscription, which is but rarely the case with coins of 
the same type. They belong to a rather late period in the British series, 
and are usually found in the district once inhabited by the Dobuni, or 
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Boduni, in and around Gloucestershire. This fact is conclusive against 
the attribution to Boadicea suggested by some antiquaries. Indeed, 
there is but little probability of any coins having ever been struck in 
her name. The finding of the present coin at a place so far north as 
Dumfries is remarkable. 

Mr. Evans exhibited a small British gold coin found at Earl’s Barton, 
Northamptonshire. It is of the type engraved in the Numismatic 
Chronicle, vol. xix. p. 64, No. 10, with a cruciform ornament on the obverse 
and a horse to the left on the reverse. Beneath the horse is a small 
object which appears to have been intended to represent a hare; and 
below this is an annulet. The weight of the coin is 20} grains, and the 
type is closely allied with that of the small gold coins reading Eppr, 
Anpo, &c. 

The Rev. J. H. Pollexfen exhibited a denarius of Pertinax, with the 
LAETITIA TEMPOR. COS, II. reverse, lately found at Colchester. It appears 
that this is the first coin of that Emperor which is recorded to have 
been found in England. 

Mr. Fairholt read a paper on some ancient German coins, in which 
he alluded to the recent work of Dr. Streber on the coins known as 
Regen-bogen-schiisselchen, or ‘ Rainbow-dishes,’ and exhibited draw- 
ings of several of these coins preserved in the Museum at Augsburg, 
and there termed Keltische Hohl-Miinzen. The obverse of most of 
them is plain and convex, and the device on the reverse or concave 
side is usually a semicircular tore (?) accompanied by six pellets, though 
occasionally other devices appear upon them. Mr. Fairholt was in- 
clined to ascribe these coins to a considerably later period than that 
assigned to them by Dr. Streber in the work before mentioned. 

Mr. Vaux read a communication from Mr. Dickinson, of Leamington, 
relative to an Oriental coin said to have been found in digging the 
foundations of a house at Leamington. The coin, which is of gold 
much alloyed with silver, was struck by Govindra Chandra Deva, 
a prince who reigned about the year 1120 of our era, at Kanouge, or 
Knouj, the ancient Hindu capital, which was situated a little to the 
west of Lucknow. 

Mr. Warren, of Ixworth, communicated an account of a hoard of 
coins found in taking down an old building near Bury St. Edmund’s. 
The coins, of which about 380 were examined, consisted of a penny of 
Edward II., half-groats of Edward III. (much worn), halfpence of 
Richard II., half-groats of Henry V. and VI., groats and halfpence of 
Richard III. (one of each), and groats and half-groats of Edward IV. 
and Henry VII. Among the groats of the latter were several with the 
open crown of his first coinage, and those with the arched crown are 
quite sharp and fresh, shewing that the hoard must have been hidden 
soon after they were struck. Beside the English coins there were 
a number of French and Burgundian groats included in the deposit. 

Mr. Maximilian Borrell communicated a long and interesting paper 
on the coins of the kings of Cappadocia, in which he entered fully into 
the history of the monarchs by whom this series was struck, and gave 
a list of the various coins. In consequence of there having been so 
many different kings known by the same name, Ariarathes or Ariobar- 
zanes, there has been great difficulty in properly attributing the various 
coins. The task will, however, be rendered easier by means of the 
information collected by Mr. Borrell in this valuable paper. 
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BATH LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTITUTION. 


Jan. 31. At the monthly meeting, the Rev. F. Kirverr in the 
chair, after a resolution had been unanimously adopted, expressing the 
sorrow of the Society for the decease of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, 
the Rev. W. H. Jones, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of Bradford-on-Avon, and 
Hon. Chaplain to the Lord Chancellor, read a portion of a paper on 
“Names of Places in Wiltshire.” The subject was ably treated, and 
when the whole has been delivered we shall not fail to lay a sufficient 
summary before our readers, 


CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCH ZOLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORIC SOCIETY. 
Jan. 14. The Rev. W. B. Manspen, Vicar of St. John’s, in the 


chair. 

The main attraction of the evening was the exhibition, by Messrs. F. 
Potts and J. Peacock, of two extremely interesting Roman altars, of red 
sandstone, now in their respective possession, and which had been only 
recently discovered in Chester. There was also displayed on the wall 
a heelball rubbing, by Mr. Pullan, of the Roman monumental headstone 
discovered, in 1860, at the back of the Corn Exchange in Eastgate- 
street, and now lying exposed to wind and weather in the public grounds 
at the Water Tower. 

Mr. W. Wynne Ffoulkes, one of the Secretaries, undertook the task 
of attempting a translation of the inscriptions. The first altar was dug 
up in the autumn of 1861, at the rear of the premises just erected in 
Eastgate-street by Messrs. Dutton and Miller. it lay in a bed of solid 
soil, some thirteen feet below the surface, to the right of the passage 
known in modern times as Pepper Alley and London Baker’s Entry, 
but which in ancient days was the leading thoroughfare to St. Wer- 
burgh’s Abbey, and then known by the name of Goddestall’s lane. The 
inscription ran thus upon the upright face of the stone, every letter being 
fresh and sharp :— 

GENIO 
SANCTO 
CENTVRIE 
AELIVS 


CLAVDIAN 
OPT. V.S8. 


This legend Mr. Ffoulkes interpreted as follows :—‘ Alius Claudian 
the Optio, in fulfilment of a vow (dedicates this altar) to the holy genius 
of his century.” The optio was a military officer, bearing a rank, under 
the centurion, somewhat analogous to a lieutenant in the English army ; 
while the devotee was probably a member of one or other of the great 
Aflian or Claudian families. The arrangement of the letters in the 
second and third lines was worthy of observation; the ¢ in Sancto being 
made to occupy the inner space of the 0, while the 7 in Centwrie was 
produced by elongating the upright portion of the final e. 

The second altar, which was secured on the day it was found by Mr. 
J. Peacock, and by him exhibited at this meeting, owed its discovery, 
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also in 1861, to a similar excavation at Mr. J. E. Ewen’s premises ‘in 
Bridge-street Row, close to the spot where stood that ancient tavern, the 
“ Blue Posts,” the landlady of which, in Queen Mary’s time, rendered 
such signal service to the Protestants of Ireland, as recorded in local 
guide-books, Scarcely so perfect, on the whole, as the specimen shewn 
by Mr. Potts, this altar had yet much to commend it to the intelligent 
antiquary. The circular basin at the top for receiving oblations was in 
the former case, as is usual, mere surface sculpture; but in the Bridge- 
street specimen it was so deeply undercut as to seem almost an in- 
dependent vessel, and as if secured to the altar only by four ornamental 
narrow bands. At some early period a piece had been chipped away 
from the proper left front of this altar, whereby the inscription had be- 
come somewhat difficult to decipher; but what remained was easily 
discernible, and ran as follows :— 


DEAEM 
NERVA 
FVRIV 
FORTY 
NATVS 
MAG 

v 


This, on the supposition that mag represented the word magister, and 
that the initial s completed the inscription when perfect, Mr. Ffoulkes 
translated thus :—‘‘To the Goddess Minerva, Furius Fortunatus the 
magister performs his vow.” The magister was a personage of the 
highest rank, and there were but few of them met with in the whole 
history of the empire: the letters in question might therefore bear some 
other construction, as it might fairly be doubted whether Furius For- 
tunatus of Chester would be likely to be a man of such an exalted posi- 
tion. Mr. Ffoulkes concluded by pointing out that the four ordinary 
sacrificial instruments—the patera, or dish, the culter, or knife, the 
securus, or axe, and the prefericulum, or jug for receiving the blood— 
were all to be seen sculptured in high relief on the two sides of both 
these altars. 

Mr. T. Hughes stated that he had been in communication with the 
Rev. Prebendary Scarth, of Bath, and Dr. Collingwood Bruce, of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, two well-known Anglo-Roman antiquaries, on the 
subject of these altars, and these authorities agreed generally with Mr. 
Ffoulkes in his reading of the inscriptions. Their testimony went to 
prove also that the dedication Genio Centurie was new in England, 
though mstances had been met with abroad. The complete reading, 
Genio Sancto Centurie, was believed to be altogether unique, either 
here or on the Continent, and this Society might well congratulate 
itself on being the medium of bringing it before the antiquarian world. 
Furius was a Roman name, and the burial-place of a family of that 
name was discovered, a.D. 1665, at Camaldules, in the ground above 
Frescati, in Italy. Mr. Scarth observed that there had been found, on 
the line of the Roman Wall, an altar inscribed Genio Pretorii,—one 
on the Continent, Genio Castorum, and now one at Chester, Genio 
Sancto Centurie, shewing that it was believed a genius presided over 
every gradation and rank in the Roman army, as well as over the 
emperor and individual commanders. Mr. Hughes had only seen Mr. 
Peacock’s altar since he came into the room, but it had just forcibly 
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struck him that the supposed first three letters of the title magister 
were in reality initial letters of independent words; for he could dis- 
tinctly see stops or contracting marks between each of those letters, as 
well as the remains of a p farther on in the same line. It is understood 
that Mr. Ffoulkes has, since the meeting, examined the inscription 
more minutely, and has arrived at a similar opinion. 

Dr. McEwen exhibited a small earthenware Roman lamp, found in 
1858, in the Infirmary Field, at the north-west corner of the City Walls, 
in close companionship with other relics of a sepulchral character. The 
Doctor explained that his own specimen differed from all cthers he had 
met with, in the fact that it had been gilt, many traces of the gold being 
still visible in detached places on its surface; and ended by stating that 
he had never heard of a lamp being found in any Roman grave until 
after the custom of burning the bodies had ceased. 

Messrs. I’. Potts, Dr. Davies, J. Peacock, and others, brought for- 
ward lamps in earthenware and bronze, to illustrate this portion of the 
evening’s proceedings; and another curious specimen was also exhi- 
bited from the Museum of the Society, to which collection Dr. McEwen 
has presented the one on which his remarks were founded. 

On the understanding that Dr. McEwen was right in his observations 
as to the restricted use of the sepulchral lamp, Mr. Hughes thought that 
as the lighted lamp was an emblem of immortality, and as it seemed 
never to be found in graves where cremation had taken place, it might 
be considered that the graves in which lamps and skeletons were found 
were those of Roman Christians; and that wherever the reverse was 
the case, the ashes were those of Pagans. 

Mr. Wynne Ffoulkes then read a paper on the ‘‘ Life and Character of 
Archbishop Plegmund, and on his Connection with Cheshire.’”’ To Pleg- 
mund, then a simple hermit on “an Isle of Chester,” the adult educa- 
tion of King Alfred was committed ; and it was shewn, almost to de- 
monstration, that the only spot in the locality which could fairly be 
looked upon as “an isle of Chester,” and as fulfilling the other require- 
ments of the legend, was the parish church of Plemstall, or Plegmund- 
stall, about two miles from Chester. ‘This district, it was clear from its 
geological formation and botanical features, had, until within a compari- 
tively recent historical period, been overflown by the sea; and a glance 
at the Ordnance Map would shew that on such a contingency again hap- 
pening, the land occupied by Plemstall Church and the Holme House 
farm would, from its elevated position, at once return to its normal 
character in Saxon times, and stand upon the watery waste as a palpable 
“island of Chester.” It was at the present day still washed by the 
Gowy, a river which was fed by the Mersey from Stanlow Point, and 
which was once of far greater dimensions than it now is, notwithstanding 
that it still divides two important hundreds of the county, and, at this 
precise spot, the townships of Mickle Trafford and Bridge Trafford. 
Other peculiarities of the district were dwelt upon and discussed ; as, for 
example, that while there is a parish aad church of Plemondstall, there 
is no village or township bearing the name, the church alone standing 
upon that once celebrated “island of Chester.’ A large plan of the 
district was contributed at a short notice by Mr. Robert Morris, 
surveyor, and was of much service to Mr, Ffoulkes in his description 
of the locality. 

Mr. C. Simpson (White Friars) sent for exhibition a choice copy of 
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Tyndale’s New Testament, printed during the reign of Henry VIII., and 
in or about 1536, but differing in some stated particulars from all known 
editions of that work. The title-page, two leaves of the Epistles, and 
the last leaf of Revelation alone were missing. 

Mr. Wynne Ffoulkes early in the evening announced that, in confor- 
mity with a suggestion at the last meeting', the Council of the Society 
met, and agreed upon a form of memorial to Messrs. Beckett Brothers, 
of Eastgate-row, requesting them to re-consider their determination to 
remove the very curious and beautiful crypt under their new premises. 
Mr. Ffoulkes read to the meeting a letter from the Messrs. Beckett, 
explaining that immediately on receipt of the Council’s memorial they 
sent for their architect from Liverpool, and charged him so to remodel 
his plans as, if possible, to save the crypt. The gentleman referred to 
made the necessary examinations, and expressed his opinion that, by 
taking out the panelling, he could reduce the keystones to such a level 
as would save the substructure ; but on attempting to carry this plan 
into effect, arch after arch gave way, until it was pronounced unsafe to 
allow any portion to remain, and thus one other splendid relic of old 
Chester’s ancient glory was swept away and destroyed. The crypt 
consisted of a double row of arches, the junctions resting on massive but 
elegant columns, It is presumed that an arcade ran originally round the 
inner walls of the crypt, from the fact that on excavating immediately 
behind the structure, a number of round marble shafts, resembling 
Purbeck, were lately found lying heaped together in a square stone 
chamber, the four sides of which were built on an inclined plane in 
a most unusual manner. One of the shafts referred to had been polished 
under Mr. Pullan’s superintendence, and was found to possess a very 
rich grain, superior to what is ordinarily known as Purbeck marble. 


CHRISTCHURCH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Dec. 31, 1861. The annual meeting of.the Association was held in 
the Town-hall by the kind permission of the Mayor, and was very 
numerously attended. Among the members present were Sir George 
Pocock, Bart., President ; Rev. Z. Nash, V.-P.; Mr. Druitt, Sec.; Rev. 
Mackenzie Walcott, F.S.A., Hon. Sec.; Admiral Walcott, M.P.; Mr. 
Lemmon, Curator; Messrs. Ferrey, Elliott, J. Elliott, Aldridge, Tice, 
Argyle; Gustavus Brander, Esq. ; Lieuts. Thomas and: Hosier, R.A. ; 
- Capt. Pocock ; G. M. Pocock, Esq.; Revs. A. Aitkens and E. Wilken- 
son; Mr. Paris, Mr. W. Paris, Mr. Judd, Mr. Newlyn, Mr. Barrow. 

The President gave an account of the opening of a long barrow on 
his property at Clock Farm, in which only a silver penny of the time 
of William IIT. was discovered; but a further exploration will be made 
in the spring. 

Mr. Druitt read a paper on bridge-building in the fourteenth century, 
with especial reference to the bridge at Christchurch, and produced an 
indulgence granted in 1331 by Simon Mepeham, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to those who contributed to its reparation. Similar indulgences 
were granted in 1363 by Gervase de Castro, Bishop of Bangor, and in 
1373 by Galfridus, Archbishop of Damascus. Mr. Druitt also ex- 
hibited a deed of manumission, granted in 1481 by Robert Hill, Abbot 
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of Athelney, to Thomas Aylward. Robert Hill was elected Abbot of 
Athelney Feb. 27, 1457; he died Oct. 10, 1485. (Monasticon Anglic., 
ii. 404; Collinson’s “ Somerset,” i. 87.) Aylward was of the parish 
of East Ling, often written De Lenge. (Ib. 89.) The church was ap- 
propriated to the abbey. Pedigrees of Aylward of Somerset will be 
found in Harl. MSS., i141, fol. 100; 1445, fol. 189 b; and 1559, fol. 
226. ‘The seal appended to the deed differs from that given in the Mo. 
nasticon. It displays a cubit arm sinister, the hand grasping a cross- 
handled sword, the point erect. 

Mr. Argyle exhibited the pectoral cross of the Abbot of Milton 
Abbas, Dorset, dated 1541, and made of plates of mother-of-pearl, en- 
graved with the Crucifixion and sacred monograms, cemented upon 
wood ; a drawing of some painted glass of a symbolical character; and 
views of Old Milton Church, Hants. Mr. Ferrey exhibited a view of 
Holdenhurst old Church, and read a letter on some injuries done to the 
priory buildings about a century ago. Mr. Argyle also exhibited 
a drawing of the very early font from Holdenhurst Church, now in pri- 
vate hands, and a punch of iron for cutting altar breads found at Milton 
Abbas. Mr. Paris exhibited a two-handled vessel of bell-metal en- 
signed with the crowned Tudor rose, and a drawing of Somerford 
Grange. The Kev. Z. Nash exhibited a fine late Decorated tile of 
unusually large size, from Lewes, and a small tile found in the Priory 
churchyard. Mr. Aldridge exhibited a map of the Isle of Wight dated 
1591, with the representation of Christchurch harbour in which the 
sandbanks appeared as the Nodes; and a purse ornamented with beetle 
wings. The Curator exhibited some very beautiful specimens of fossils 
from Tisbury, with ferns, and other plants in the green sandstone. 

The Hon. Secretary gave an address upon the characteristics of the 
arrangements of the Austin Canons’ Houses, with especial reference to 
Christchurch, illustrated by a series of ground-plans, several of which 
were for the first time exhibited in public. The meeting was closed 
by a vote of thanks to the President, moved by Admiral Walcott. 

We learn that the Christchurch Association embraces a larger field 
of interest than even the comprehensive subject of archeology, and that 
upon future occasions papers upon botany, geology, &c., will be read 
by the members. . 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCHZ0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 8. The annual meeting was held at the Society's apartments, 
William-street, PeTer Burrcnaz.n, Esq., C.E., in the chair. 

The following new members were elected: J. C. Burne, Esq., 
C.E., Dublin; Rev. Alfred Jennox Peel, M.A., Arthurstown, co. 
Wexford ; Lieut.-Col. Edward F. Cooper, Grenadier Guards, London ; 
Edward Fitzmaurice, Esq., Everton (Queen’s County), Carlow; Ben- 
jamin Haughton, Esq., Northside, Carlow; Mr. Joseph Francis Lynch, 
Carlow; Thomas O'Meara, Esq., M.D., Carlow; Mr. William Whit- 
more, Carlow; John J. Murphy, Esq., Greenridge, Kilkenny; and 
Thomas Alderdice, Esq., Armagh. 

The Secretary read the Report, which spoke favourably of the pro- 
spects of the Society. The number of members is 616, being an in- 
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crease of eight on last year. The third vol. of the New Series of the 
Transactions was announced as on the eve of publication, and the first 
volume of the Old Series is about to be reprinted by a Dublin book- 
seller. 

“Twelve months have passed since the proposals made by the Committee to the 
last annual meeting were adopted by the Society*. Of those proposals two have 
been carried out. ‘The ‘ Journal’ has become a quarterly publication, to the general 
satisfaction of the members ; and the formation of an Illustration Fund has been 
crowned with a measure of success which, although not as great as might reason- 
ably have been expected, yet will tell favourably on the future issue of the ‘ Journal.’ 
A series of engravings are in hand, which will appear during the year 1862, and 
which could not have been undertaken but for the fund supplied by the special 
contributions. It is hoped that this fund will be further enlarged when members 
are sending in their subscriptions for the year now commencing. The plan is one 
that has been found to work with good effect in most if not all the English Archexo- 
logical Societies, and, although open to some objections, yet is evidently considered 
by a majority of the members preferable to a general compulsory increase of the 
annual subscription—an alternative that has been proposed by some sincere friends 
of this Society. 

“ With regard to the proposition that the Museum and Library should be placed 
on an independent footing by special local subscriptions, nothing has been done ; 
and, perhaps, at this season of partial distress, it would be unwise to take action in 
the matter. At some more favourable time your Committee hope that this most 
desirable object may be carried out.” 


The Report contained a brief notice of the late Dr. O’Donovan, and 
it was resolved to subscribe £5 to the fund for purchasing his MSS. 
for presentation to the Library of the Royal Irish Academy; the loss 
of the Earl of Eglintoun (a member of the Society) was also alluded to, 
as was the death of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and an address of con- 
dolence to Her Majesty was resolved on. On this subject the Committee 
remarked :— 

“ Although, in consequence of a rule laid down by the Prince for his guidance in 
such matters, our list of members (being that of a local association) did not embrace 
the Prince’s name, yet his Royal Highness has been since the year 1855 a life 
member of the Society, having contributed to its funds the sum of £25—five times 
the usual life compositi»n. That the ‘ Journal’ of the Society was deemed worthy 
of a place in the Prince’s private library is no mean testimony to its merits when 
the literary attainments of his Royal Highness are taken into account.” 


* On the motion of Capt. Christopher Humfrey, it was resolved that 
the Committee, Officers, and Auditors of last year, be re-elected to 
serve for the year 1862, 

A letter from John Blackett, Esq., in reply to a communication from 
the Rev. James Graves, respecting the preservation of the old monu- 
ments in Fiddown Church, shortly to be disused and dismantled, was 
read. Mr. Blackett stated that there need be no apprehension of the 
ancient tombs, or any other interesting remains in connection with the old 
church, being treated as “ rubbish.”” Lord Bessborough had been speak- 
ing to him recently on the subject, and care would be taken that every- 
thing of the kind should be preserved. The chancel of the old church 
was not intended—as had been stated in the newspapers—to be used as 
a mausoleum for the Bessborough family, but as a “ mortuary chapel” 
for the use of the parish at large, as the adjoining burying-ground 
would still be the only place of interment of the parish. 
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The Rev. James Graves presented an unpublished Tradesman’s Token 
struck in the town of Gowran. Mr. Graves observed that this coin had 
been purchased by him at the sale of the late Dr. Cane’s cabinet, by 
whom he (Mr. Graves) had been informed that this token had been 
found in or near Kilkenny. The name of the town is “ Goring,” which 
makes it probable that the die was engraved in England. Of the 
striker, whose name was Lanviach, nothing was known. In Boyn’s 
‘‘Tokens Issued in the Seventeenth Century in England, Wales and 
Ireland,” this token is assigned to Gowran, in the county Kilkenny, and 
two other coins of the same town are recorded. Mr. Graves hoped to 
give illustrations of the coins in the “ Journal” of the Society. 

Mr. Frederick Jones, Cool, Castlebridge, near Wexford, presented, 
through George Le Hunte, Esq., Artramont, two iron antiques, found 
on the lands of Cool, about 200 yards from a rath, in levelling an old 
clay-fence. Mr. Graves said these articles belonged to a very interest- 
ing and rare class, at least rare in comparison with the more ancient 
class of bronze antiques, which the indestructible material of which 
they were made has handed down to us in great numbers. He had no 
doubt that the articles were the hilt and pommel of one of that description 
of swords called with good reason “* Danish,” of which the Kilkenny 
Museum possesses one, and that of the Royal Irish Academy and the 
British Museum several specimens. These remains shewed traces of 
heavy plating with gold, originally attached by hammering to a deeply 
cross-hatched surface; and they were indented with holes in regular 
pattern, in some of which the remains of a vitreous paste still may be 
seen. Others probably held jewels; of these latter no traces remained. 
He hoped that they would be engraved for the “Journal” of the 
Society. 

The Rev. William Russell Blackett, Liverpool (formerly of Balline, 
Piltown), sent a communication regarding a tomb in the church of 
Ballyneale, a few miles from Carrick-on-Suir, co. Tipperary :— 

‘*There are several ancient tombs in the church, but the one I refer to lies near 
the east end of the north side, within the church, and in contact with the wall. It 
is an altar-tomb, and bears two coats of arms, which I have thus described :—That 
on the dexter side is quartered, Ist and 8rd four roses (?) crosswise, within a border 
fleury (?)—2nd and 4th a lion passant. The other is divided into six quarterings, 
being the arms of the Shee family. I am not sure of the correctness of my descrip- 
tion where I have inserted queries; but it is the inscription which gives its interest 
to this tombstone. It runs, as usual, round the edge of the stone, and its four lines 
are as follows :— 

HIC JACET PHILLIPPUS QUEM 

ERFORD QUONDAM COLLACTANEUS-COMITIS ORMONIE CUM UXO 
RE SUA MARGARITA SHEA 

ADNI 1630 QuE oBlit 10 guNI. [blank]. 


Ballyneale is not more than four or five miles from Kilcash, where the great Duke 
of Ormonde is said to have been born. Perhaps you will be able to find out some- 
thing more of this Philip Comerford, who was so prcud of his connexion as foster- 
brother with the great Duke’s grandfather.” 


Mr. Prim remarked that as Mr. Blackett seemed not to be certain 
about the exact armorial bearings, he should say that what were 
described as lions passant were more likely to be talbots, or hounds, as 
such were a portion of the armorial insignia of the Comerford family. 
The supposed roses were probably mullets. The various branches of 
the Comerfords differed much in the heraldic arrangement of their arms. 
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One bore, Azure, a bugle-horn proper, between three mullets; another, 
Gules, on a cross engrailed or, five mullets. On some old monuments 
(as in Callan Church), apparently through ignorance on the part of the 
sculptor, the mullets were so cut as to more nearly resemble roses. 

Mr. R. Malcomson, Carlow, sent a well-executed photograph of an 
ancient fictile vessel found in November last, at Ballybit, on the estate 
of Colonel Bunbury, under a granite boulder weighing nearly two tons, 
It was a cinerary urn, in a state of perfect preservation, and resembles 
in shape the frustrum of a cone. It stands on a flat base, two inches in 
width, presenting the appearance of an elegantly formed bowl, with 
three projecting ribs upon the extreme surface. It is covered with 
curvilinear and vertical scorings, displaying, as a whole, a curious and 
elaborate specimen of ancient pottery—older, if not contemporaneous 
with the earliest discovered remains of Etruscan art. It has no flange, 
like those discovered in 1853 at Ballon-hill. It stands six inches in 
height; its circumference at the top is fifteen inches; when discovered 
it was not noticed that its contents indicated the result of a process of 
cremation, although when the interior was examined with a microscope, 
some fine ashes were found encrusted on the bottom of the urn. It was 
formed of the best brick clay, moulded by the hand, and then properly 
baked; and it is now as sound and fresh in its appearance (without 
a flaw) as it was when it left the hands of the ancient Celtic potter. 

The Rev. James Graves called attention to the occurrence in Ireland 
of what on good authority was supposed to be a Runic inscription, At 
all events, the scorings of which rubbings were laid before a former 
meeting! as occurring in the “ Lettered Cave” at Knockmore, co, 
Fermanagh, deserve further investigation, and it is for that purpose they 
again were brought forward. The rubbings alluded to were carefully 
made by a member of the Society, Mr. Peter E. Magennis, a school- 
master under the National Board of Education, who lives at Derrygor- 
melly, near the spot. Mr. Magennis’s description of the mode which 
he adopted in making the rubbings was read, as also the following 
remarks from Professor George Stephens, one of our best authorities on 
ancient Northern Runes™, in reply to Mr. Graves’s letter forwarding 
him the rubbings for his opinion :— 

“The Honorary Secretary of the Kilkenny Archeological Society having very 
kindly forwarded to me drawings of the various marks and lines carved on the 
walls of the ‘ Lettered Cave’ at Knockmore, I have examined the same with great 
interest and attention. I can only come to one result respecting them. They have 
exactly the same character as the scribbles made by the Northwen in other similar 
places visited by them. 

“The scribbles are ‘ Wild Runes’ and ‘ Bind Runes.’ Many of them are mere 
scratches, others are as evidently inteuded to be read, and could be read now if we 
knew the then well-known words, or the formula intended. But this we do not 
know, and therefore, in my opinion, shall never be able to decipher them. Tuis is 
so much the more the case as later hands have added to the original carvings. The 
knots or twist-ornaments are also of the Scandinavian type, and the whole is doubt- 
less Scandinavian work, probably of the tenth or eleventh century. 

“GEORGE STEPHENS, F.S.A. 

* Cheapinghaven, Denmark, Dec. 13, 1861.” 


Mr. J. Hogan presented a small octagon-shaped stone, hollowed like 





1 Gent. MaG., Nov. 1860, p. 517. 
™ For a notice of this gentleman’s work on Runes, which is now in the press, see 
Gent. Maa., July, 1861, p. 29; Oct. 1861, p. 417, 
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a bowl in the centre, apparently for the purpose of holding holy water. 
It was found among rubbish at the Butts, Kilkenny, and the under part 
seemed to have been used at some time as a shoemaker’s lapstone. On 
one face was the date 1675 ; on another the letters B and L surmounted 
by S; ona third B.C., with some carvings which had been obliterated ; 
and on a fourth I.H.S., the middle letter being surmounted by a cross. 

The following papers were laid before the meeting :— 

“An Ancient Account of the Barony of Forth, County Wexford, 
Written by a Roman Catholic Priest in the Seventeenth Century :” 
Edited by H. P. Hore, Esq. 

“The Life and Letters of Florence MacCarthy:” by Daniel Mac- 
Carthy (Glas), Esq. 

“The Documents relative to the County of Down preserved amongst 
the Ordnance Survey MSS. in the Royal Irish Academy :” by the Rev. 
John O’ Hanlon. 

“Description of Objects found in an Irish Crannoge:” by Edward 
Benn, Esq. 

The usual vote of thanks having been passed to donors and exhibitors, 
the meeting was adjourned to the first Wednesday in April. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH.&0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 27. The annual general meeting was held in the Town Library, 
Guild Hall, Leicester, the Rev. Ropert Burnasy in the chair. 

Mr. G. C. Bellairs, the Financial Secretary, made a statement of ac- 
counts for the past year, from which it appeared that there was, after 
all expenses paid, a balance of about £26 in his hands. 

Mr. T. North (Hon. Sec.) then read the report for the year 1861, 
which, among other matters, mentioned the projected publication, under 
the editorship of Mr. John G. Nichols, of a series of letters written by 
members of the Heyricke family during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. The consent of Mr. Perry-Herrick, the present representative 
of the family, has been obtained, and 


“the only obstruction to the immediate publication of this valuable series of local 
letters and papers is the cost of printing a volume which, from its nature, would 
only command a local sale, and that, again, among the more strictly literary portion 
of the community only. It is, however, earnestly to be desired that a publication 
of documents so extremely interesting, as illustrating local history, local customs, 
and local progress, and that, too, under the editorship and elucidated by the notes 
of so accomplished a scholar as Mr. John Gough Nichols, the grandson of the his- 
torian of this county, should not be lost, or even procrastinated. It is cause of re- 
gret that the funds of this Society will not permit you at once to undertake the 
responsibility of the publication, or even subscribe a large amount towards the 
cost. The committee will be glad to receive any suggestions or meet any pro- 
= members of the Society may communicate to them in reference to the 
work.” 


The Report called attention to various cases of church restora- 
tion, and also to the discoveries that have recently been made at 
Leicester :— 

“The work of restoration at St.Mary’s Church, Leicester, has been further 
aided by the rebuilding—it can scarcely be said restoration, as there was little or 
nothing of the ancient work to guide the architect in his designs—of St. 
Ann’s Chapel, through the liberality of the Misses Noble. This venerable church 
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is now an epitome of Gothic architecture, claiming and receiving the attention and 
admiration of all who view the chasteness and extreme beauty of all its parts. 

“The excavatious at St. Martin’s, Leicester, have brought to light many an- 
tiquities of great interest. Several considerable portions of the foundations of 
ancient walls have been discovered, and upon removing the earth, in July last, on 
the north side of the church, close to the palisading dividing the church ground 
from the Town-hall-lane, the workmen came to a rubble wall of considerable thick- 
ness, surmounted by a wrought stone platform, upon which stood the bases of two 
massive Doric columns, each about two feet in diameter. These columns in all 
probability formed a portion of a colonnade, which, judging from the size and the 
space intervening between them—about ten feet—would be one of considerable 
length. The earth in the interior also contained numerous fragments of Roman 
pottery, and the bones of animals and birds. Two coins, the one of Nero and the 
other of Constantine, were likewise turned up: the truth of the tradition that a 
Roman temple stood upon the site of the present church being thus, it is presumed, 
unequivocally proved. Upon taking down the tower, several fragments of me- 
dieval coffins, corbels and other pieces of carved stone, were met with in the later 
portions of it, the builders having apparently, without much respect for the re- 
mains of an earlier age, used all the available stone within their reach. 

“Many other works of church restoration in the county have been begun or 
completed during the year, among which may be named Stoughton Church, the 
tower of which hus been taken down and rebuilt with great care, through the 
liberality of a member of your Society. Other portions of the church will, as need 
requires and,circumstances permit, also receive careful attention. Cunsiderable 
works have been carried on in the churches of Husbands Bosworth, Hathern, 
Osgathorpe, &c. &c. 

“ St. Andrew’s Church, Leicester, is near to completion, and as an experiment 
testing the adaptation (in the hands of Mr. Scott) of brick in the erection of an 
ecclesiastical edifice without internal piers, is worthy of the closest inspection and 
scrutiny.” 

Turning to literary matters, the Report alluded to several papers read 
at meetings, (and reported in the GentteMAn’s Macazrnez,) particularly 
Mr. Nichols’ and Mr. Thompson’s, on the Heyricke Letters and Por- 
traits", aud a paper on Treasure Trove, by Mr. G. C. Neale, remarking 
that the latter expressed not only the sentiments of the Society, but, 
as the committee believed, the feeling of the country generally upon 
the subject :-— 

“Tt is hoped that any further expression of public opinion upon that subject 
will be unnecessary, as the Government has wisely and judiciously withdrawn the 
circular enforcing its claim, and has, at any rate for the present, placed it in 
abeyance, trusting the preservation of such treasures—metallic leaves from the 
book of history—to the care of the local antiquary, collector, or museum ; a con- 
fidence which it behoves all members of Archwological Soc:eties to see is not 
abused.” 

The addition of forty-five new members during the past year, and the 
consequent improvement in the resources of the Society, had determined 
the committee on carrying out a project which had many times been 
brought before them, namely, the publication of the past Transactions 
of the Society ; and it is hoped that the first yearly part will be in the 
hands of members in the spring of 1862. 

After the reading of the report, the Right Hon. the Earl of Denbigh, 
Sir William de Capel Brooke, Bart., Major the Hon. H. L. Powys- 
Keck, and Major Wollaston, were elected additional Presidents of the 
Society. 

Several new members were added to the committee, the Honorary 
Secretaries were re-elected and District Secretaries appointed for dif- 
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ferent portions of the county, and the following new members were 
elected :—-The Rev. James Noble Bennie, Leicester; the Rev. C. E, 
Waller, Humberstone; Mr. Arthur Boyer, Mr. C. R. Crossley, Mr, 
Cornwell, Mr. Samuel Clarke, and Mr. J. F. Sarson. 

Among the many articles exhibited, beside several Roman coins, 
flint arrow-heads, and other usual objects, was a beautiful illuminated 
MS. produced by Mr. G. C. Neale. It is French, is headed “* Heures 
de la croix a matines,” and belongs to the end of the fourteenth or com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century. The volume.is embellished with 
twelve beautifully executed miniature paintings, the subjects principally 
pertaining to the history of our Saviour,—such as the Adoration of the 
Magi, the Flight into Egypt, Jesus sitting in the Temple with the 
Doctors, and the Crucifixion. The margins are powdered with stars of 
gold, and are richly ornamented in arabesques, with various specimens 
of medieval botany. The wild geranium forms a scroll-work pattern 
in these margins, and in its graceful bendings are introduced the pink, 
daisy, columbine, and other flowers. The pansy is the small old- 
fashioned purple and yellow flower found growing in our poor, un- 
cultivated lands. The grape and strawberry also find a place among 
these marginal illustrations. 

Mr. G. H. Nevinson, on behalf of Mr. Pinder, exhibited a curious 
pack of playing-cards, upon which were depicted the leading incidents 
connected with the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, in 1678: the 
famous plot, said on the card to be “ hatched at Rome,” the execution 
of the Jesuits, &c., were most graphically depicted. The denomination 
of each card appeared at the corner, not coloured, but heraldically lined. 
The Pope’s head with triple crown supplied the knave. 

Mr. H. Goddard produced two Forms of Prayer set forth respectively 
in 1694 and 1745, for success to our arms by sea and land; a Roman 
bone spoon, found in Causeway-lane, Leicester, together with a vase 
which is now in the Leicester Museum ; also two enamels on copper by 
Laudin, the one with the legend ‘“S, Ignatius de Loiola,” the other 
“§. Franciscus Xaverius,” being the work of the early part of the 
seventeenth century. 

The Rev. J. H. Hill exhibited reprints of Bishop Gibson on the 
Sacrament ‘of the Lord’s Supper and Family Prayer. These volumes 
were reprinted under the superintendence and at the expense of the 
Duke of Grafton. 

It was resolved that the general meeting in the summer of 1862 be 
held at Bosworth, after which a vote of thanks to the Chairman ter- 
minated the proceedings. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Jan. 8. Ricnarp Cart, Esq., in the chair. 

Several donations of books were announced; in particular some from 
the University of Christiania. The Rev. James Everett sent an Egyp- 
tian brass coin, of the Emperor Claudius, and Mr. William Pearson, of 
South Shields, presented a third-brass coin, of Constantine, found on 
the Law Bank in 1861. Insignificant as a mere coin, it is of value as 
to the question of how long Shields Law was occupied by the Romans 
as a station. 

Sir Walter C. Trevelyan sent an impression from an antique plain 

Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXII, Ss 
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gold ring, recently bought at Malton, by a friend, who was assured it 
had been dug up at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The stone is red, well in- 
serted, and exactly on a level with the surface of the ring; the subject, 
a Cupid offering grapes to an aged head. 

Dr. Bruce exhibited a number of photographs of Roman remains in 
Italy ; he also exhibited a curious implement of clay, found close to 
the Devil’s Causeway, just behind Lowick. It is incised with crossing 
lines, branches, and a cross within a radiated circle; resembled Roman 
pottery, and yet might be of comparatively modern date ; indeed, Dr. 
Charlton jocularly insisted that it was an old butter-stamp. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF NORTHERN ANTIQUARIES. 


Dee. 6, 1861. Professor C. F. Wecrner, Privy Archivist for the 
Kingdom and Historiographer Royal, Vice-Pregident, in the chair. 

The Secretary, Professor C. C. Rafn, delivered a Report of the 
labours of the Society, and produced, as ready from the press, the 
volume for 1859 of the Annals of Northern Archeology, with seven 
plates, and the Archeological Review for 1858 and 1859. 

The Hon. T. A. Regenburg, Director of the Department of Public 
Instruction for Sleswig, communicated a Report from the Inspector 
of the Museum of Northern Antiquities at Flensborg, accompanied 
by drawings and a groundplan, on excavations carried on in a tumu- 
lus from the age of bronze, situated near Thorsbierg Moor, in the 
neighbourhood of Sénderbrarup, in Angel °. 

Dr. Henry J. Rink, the Inspector of South-Greenland, who resides 
at Copenhagen this winter, exhibited the third volume of Kaladlit 
Okalluktualliait, or Greenlandic Popular Traditions, written down and 
communicated by natives, together with a Danish translation and litho- 
graphs, issued from the printing-office at Nouk (Noungme) in Green- 
Jand, 1861. He offered some remarks on the Greenland popular tales, 
and produced several specimens of the writing and drawings of the 
native Esquimaux. 

Mr. E. C. Hammer, Danish Consul at Boston, forwarded a paper 
from the Rev. Abner Morse concerning the discovery on the coast of 
Massachusetts of some ancient hearths, which he considers not to 
belong to the Indians, but to a more civilized people, most likely to the 
ancient Scandinavians. 

After a communication respecting the Orkney Runes, which we have 
already printed P, Mr. Gisle Brynjulfsson, who had just returned from 
a visit to London, communicated some remarks on a Vita Griffini, 
belonging to the Cottonian collection of MSS. in the library of the 
British Museum. This Griffin, the son of Conan, was g king in Wales 
at the close of the eleventh and at the beginning of the twelfth century, 
(he died 1137,) and through his maternal lineage he is there said to be 
descended from the Scandinavian kings of Dublin. It also deserves 
mention that Madoc, supposed to have visited America at the close of 
the twelfth century, was a grandson of this same King Griffin, and that 
thus he is likely to have been acquainted with the Scandinavian ac- 
counts of Vinland and the other western countries, these being well 
known to the Scandinavians in Ireland. 
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At this meeting fifteen new members were elected: among them 
were the Earl of Ellenborough, Sir 8. M. Peto, Bart., M.P., and James 
Farrer, Esq., M.P.; the Director of the Icelandic Department, Copen- 
hagen; Rutherford Alcock, Esq., British Plenipotentiary to Japan; the 
Bishop of lowa; General Ben Hassen, of Tunis; several French eccle- 
siastics, architects and painters, and consuls and consuls-general in 
various parts of the world, testifying to the wide spread of the interest 
now taken in the antiquities of the North. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Jan. 13. Davin Larne, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

An address of condolence to Her Majesty the Queen on the death of 
H.K.H. the Prince Consort was adopted. 

On a ballot, the following gentlemen were admitted Fellows of the So- 
ciety :—The Rev. James 8. Hodson, D.D., Rector of the Edinburgh 
Academy; Mr. Alexander Fraser, Canonmills Cottage; and Mr. Robert 
Scott, teacher, Edinburgh. 

The following communications were then read :— 

I. Notes of Antiquities in the parish of Alford, Aberdeenshire, by 
the Rev. James Gillan, Minister of the parish; and of Remains near 
Peterhead, by Mr. Alexander Murray, Nethermill of Cruden, in letters 
to the Secretary. These notes principally referred to vestiges of what 
may be called British villages in the different localities. The general 
character in both cases was the same, consisting of circular or oval 
foundations, sometimes paved, and with vestiges of occupation at Alford 
in the shape of ashes of wood, querns, and a stone cup. In both cases 
a great many chips of flint were found ; and in one spot in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alford arrow-heads of flint are picked up in considerable 
numbers almost every time the fields are tilled. 

Mr. Stuart pointed out the analogies between the remains now de- 
scribed and others of a like character in different parts of Scotland and 
in Northumberland. 

II. Notices of the Castle of Earlshall in Fifeshire, and its Painted 
Room, by Mr. A. Jervise, Corr. Mem. S.A. Scot. The building of this 
house was commenced in 1546 by Sir William Bruce of Earlshall, and 
was finished in 1617 by his grandson William Bruce. Its principal 
feature is its great hall, which is about 60 ft. in length by 20 ft. in 
height, and 25 ft. in breadth. The ceiling is circular, and lined with 
wood. It had originally been divided into upwards of 300 compart- 
ments, each of which had contained armorial bearings, objects of natural 
history, and figures representing the virtues of Faith, Hope, Charity, 
Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, and Justice. It is wholly painted in 
black and white. Mr. Jervise gave specimens of these different sub- 
jects, from which it appeared that they resembled in many respects 
those which occur in the decorated ceilings in the halls at Glammis, 
Craigievar, and other places of about the same date as Earlshall. It 
appeared that the walls of the hall had also been covered with a number 
of maxims in Roman capitals, of which the following is a specimen :-— 


“Try and then trvst, efter gvde assvrance, 
Bot trvst not or ye try, for fear of repentence.” 


III. Note of Recent Excavations in Wellington Place, Leith Links, 
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in a Letter to the Secretary, by D. H. Robertson, M.D., F.S.A. Scot. 
In the course of recent drainage operations in this locality, large quan- 
tities of human bones have been brought to light, which have been 
thought to be remains of the assailants during the siege of Leith, 
1559-60. Dr. Robertson shewed that this opinion was improbable, from 
the occurrence among them of the bones of women and children, and 
gave reasons for concluding that the bones were really remains of those 
who died in the plague which devastated Leith about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and of which he gave some curious particulars 
from the session records of the parish. 

Mr. Stuart alluded to the strange social arrangements to which our 
forefathers were driven in time of plague, of which he gave some 
illustrations from the ancient records of the burgh of Aberdeen. 

A letter was read from Mr. Leslie, younger of Balquhain, calling at- 
tention to the recent destruction of part of the walls of the old church 
of Turriff, in Aberdeenshire‘, and suggesting that the Society should 
use its influence with the view of preventing its further demolition. 
Mr. Stuart explained that steps had already been taken, which would 
probably secure the end contemplated by Mr. Leslie. 

Dr. Robertson presented to the Museum a fine specimen of a stone 
hammer, which was dug up from a depth of about ten feet below the 
surface in the adjoining street. 

A bronze socketed celt of a rare type, found on the grounds of 
Whitehill, near Lasswade, was exhibited by Mr. Wardlaw Ramsay 
of Whitehill, and several donations to the Museum were announced, 
including a penny of Alfred, found at Burghead; a plack of Queen 
Mary, found in the cave in Eigg, where Macleod suffocated the Mac- 
donalds; a stone, two inches long, perforated at one end, through 
which is a bronze ring, found in digging at North Uist; and a drawing 
of the proposed restoration of the City Cross, framed and glazed, 
34 inches by 25, by David Bryce, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 


YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 29. The annual meeting of this Society was held in the So- 
ciety’s rooms, Minster Yard, the Rev. J. W. Getpart, LL.D., Kirk 
Deighton, near Wetherby, in the chair. 

The Rev. Thomas Bayly, one of the Hon. Secs., read the annual re- 
port, which gave a detailed account of the visits paid by the Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire Architectural Societies to York and Durham in Octo- 
ber last. On the twenty-second of that month, the Societies met at 
York, when, after the morning service at the Minster, the crypt, by the 
permission of the Dean, was lighted up, and, with the rest of the build- 
ing, was thrown open for inspection, Certain churches in the city 
possessing peculiar objects of interest were then visited, under the 
guidance of Robert Davies, Esq., and the Rev. J. Raine, among which 
were All Saints, North-street, and St. Mary, Bishophill Junior. Both 
these churches have been undergoing considerable restorations. In the 
former an interesting discussion arose respecting the best mode of 
repairing the window known as Bede's window, the subject of which 
embraces the fourteen last days of the world, described by that early 
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writer; and an opinion was strongly expressed that as the peculiar 
interest of the window lay in its quaintness and antiquity, it was de- 
sirable that no modern insertions should be introduced so as in any way 
to interfere with this its unique character. Afterwards a meeting was 
held in the theatre of the Museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society, under the ‘presidency of his Grace the Archbishop of York, 
which was very numerously attended. The papers read were “A 
Traveller’s Notice of the Basque Churches,” by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Churton; “ The Religious Reforms of St. Wilfrid,” by the Rev. J. Lees, 
York; and “The Scropes in connection with York Minster,” by the 
Rev. J. Raine, of York. After the meeting both the Hospitium and 
the library were visited. In the latter were exhibited a collection of 
autographs, and a series of drawing of fonts, from early Norman to late 
Perpendicular, together with sketches of numerous quarries, and rub- 
bings of brasses, executed by the Rev. George Rowe. At six o'clock 
the members met at the Black Swan Hotel for dinner, the Hon. and 
Rev. the Dean of York occupying the chair. 

On the following morning the members and their friends proceeded 
to Durham to inspect the Cathedral, the Castle, and other objects of in- 
terest. The party, which numbered about sixty, repaired on their 
arrival to the new library of the Dean and Chapter, where a paper upon 
the Cathedral and Ancient Monastic Buildings of Durham was read by 
E. R. Robson, esq., the Chapter architect: this will appear in a future 
volume of the Society’s Reports. Mr. Robson conducted the party round 
the Cathedral and through its various galleries and triforia, illustrating, 
as he proceeded, the history of the building and its gradual develop- 
ment to its present form. After luncheon, at the Waterloo Hotel, the 
party, still under Mr. Robson’s guidance, visited the banks of the Wear, 
which command very striking views of the Cathedral and Castle, to- 
gether with the two medizval bridges at Framwellgate and Elvet. 
After the evening service at the Cathedral the Castle was visited, and 
the chapel, the gallery of the banqueting hall, its fine entrance door, 
and the other Romanesque remains of the original Castle. The Rev. E. 
Greatorex, Secretary and Librarian, read at different points of the Castle 
some most interesting notes of its history. 

After the reception of the report the officers and committee for the 
ensuing year were appointed. ‘The Rev. T. Bayly resigned office as 
one of the Hon. Secs.,and was chosen Treasurer in place of the Rev. G. 
F, Pearson, resigned ; and the Rev. C. B. Robinson, of York, was ap- 
pointed one of the Hon. Secs., in room of the Rev. T. Bayly. 

The following gentlemen were admitted members, viz., H. Keyworth, 
Esq., and J. Pearson, Esq., of York; the Rev. J. P. Metcalfe, Bil- 
brough; the Rev. D. L. Alexander, Ganton ; and the Rev. J. W. Geldart, 
LL.B., Kirk Deighton. 

On the motion of the Rev. T. Bayly, the entrance fee of 10s. was 
abolished. 

From a statement of accounts presented to the meeting it appeared 
that the Society has a balance in hand of £64 5s. 5d. The day fixed 
for the holding of the monthly Committee Meetings was objected to 
on account of being inconvenient, and clashing with the meetings of 
Committees of other Societies. It was therefore decided that in 
future the Committee Meetings shall be held on the Thursday in- 
stead of the Wednesday before the fuli moon; and it was further 
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resolved to have evening meetings, the first of which was settled to be 
on February 17, when Mr, J. G. Swallow would read a paper on Early 
Christian Art. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 7. Witttam Gray, Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. John Stephenson, of Holgate-lane, York, was admitted an 
associate. 

The Rev. J. Kenrick presented a silver coin of the Emperor Septimus 
Severus, said to have been found fifty years since at Langwith. It is 
in good preservation, and bears on the obverse the head of the Emperor, 
with the legend mp. L. SEPT. SEVERUS PIUS. AUG; on the reverse, a 
figure offering a libation on an altar, with the legend P.M. TR, POT. XITII. 
cos. 1. P.P. The fourteenth year of the tribunitian power of Severus 
corresponds with the years a.p. 206, 207; his third consulship began 
in A.D. 202, and continued to the end of his life. This coin, therefore, 
was struck in the year preceding that when he came to Britain in order 
to repel the invasion of the Northern tribes. He died at York a.v. 211. 
Mr. Kenrick announced that the Dean and Chapter had kindly de- 
posited in the Museum the following remains of antiquity :—1. Two 
sarcophagi of gritstone, found at Clifton in 1813, on the grounds of 
the late David Russell, Esq. They are now placed in the entrance to 
St. Leonard’s Hospital. 2. An altar dedicated to the Dew Matres or 
Matrone, found in Micklegate in 1752, purchased by the late A. 
Thorpe, Esq., at the sale of the effects of Mrs. Bourcher, and presented 
by him to the Dean and Chapter. The inscription has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion among antiquaries, whose various interpretations 
may be seen in the late Rev. C. Wellbeloved’s Eburacum, pp. 88—90. 
3. An antefixum, one of those fictile ornaments which the Romans em- 
ployed to conceal the junction at the top of a wall with the roof, or 
placed at the corners of their buildings. 4. A tile, bearing the stamp 
of the ninth legion. Of medieval antiquities:—1. A sculptured stone, 
exhibiting the Salutation and the Flight into Egypt. 2. A sculptured 
stone found in the cellar of a building near the north-west tower of the 
Minster, latterly occupied as a public-house called ‘‘The Hole in the 
Wall,”’ but which had formerly been a prison. The stone appears to have 
filled up the circular head of the arched entrance to the dungeon. It 
represents demons tormenting a man in the agonies of death, and ex- 
tracting his soul through the mouth. (See Hargrave’s _ History of 
York,” vol. ii. p. 129.) 8. A stone inscribed Civitate, which was found 
between the end of Castlegate and the old gate of the castle, pro- 
bably marking the boundary of the city’s jurisdiction, before the city 
arms were placed there for the same purpose. It has suffered from 
the first fire in the Minster, and is much fractured. 4. An encaustic tile. 

William Procter, Esq., then read the second part of his paper on 
“The Decay of Building Stones, and its Remedies’.” This treated of 
the various attempted remedies, and spoke most favourably of that of 
Mr. Ransome, of Ipswich :— 


“This process has been applied to the Houses of Parliament at Westminster, the 
Baptist Chapel, Bloomsbury, and numerous other private and public buildings, from 
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all of which, so far, the reports are of a highly satisfactory nature. The process is 
more than surface hardening, it is one of induration, increasing the density of the 
stone, instead of forming a superficial coating, and would seem to fulfil the con- 
ditions that the indurating material should enter the pores of the stone sufficiently, 
and that neither the grain nor colour should be affected.” 

The paper concluded with extracts from the Report of the Govern- 
ment Chemical Committee, composed of Dr, Hoffman, Dr. Frankland, 
and Mr. Abel, who seem to think that the various experiments made 
at the Houses of Parliament have not been tested by a sufficient lapse 
of time to enable them to give a decided recommendation to any pro- 
cess, but they consider that the silicating processes “ will in the course 
of a few years furnish ample data for correct conclusions regarding their 
applicability ; for the only conclusive test is that of actual application 
and protracted exposure to the corrosive influence of a London at- 
mosphere.” 

The Chairman said that in York there were many specimens of de- 
cayed stone. ‘The west front and other parts of the Minster had under- 
gone extensive restoration, but the ornamental work so restored in 
many places had gone to decay. The stone of which the entrance to 
the Museum was built was decaying, the pillars shewing symptoms of 
decay at their base. Other buildings in the city might be mentioned 
where the results have been of a similar character. 





DISCOVERIES IN THE WOLD DISTRICT. 


Tue workmen recently employed in erecting the telegraph wires by 
the side of the Malton and Driffield Railway, which crosses the York- 
shire Wolds, in making the post-holes found several articles of flint, 
which from their description are presumed to be weapons, probably 
arrow-heads. These implements having no value in the estimation of 
the workmen, have been nearly all re-interred, but local antiquaries are 
now interesting themselves in the preservation of anything of the kind 
that may in future be met with. The Wold district has many ancient 
intrenchments and other evidences of early occupation, of which parti- 
culars have heretofore been given in our pages‘, and we shall gladly re- 
ceive accounts of any further discoveries that may be made. 





* See especially a paper on “Traces of our Remote Ancestors,” GENT. Maa., 
May, 1861, p. 498, e¢ seq. 
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Correspondence of Splbanus Arban. 


[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAzINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.) 








THE ORKNEY RUNES AND PROFESSORS MUNCH 
AND RAFN. 


Mr. Unsan,—I am happy to inform you that a few days ago I 
received from Professor Munch a very careful translation of the Runic 
inscriptions. The Professor tells me that he was unable to furnish me 
with this information at an earlier period, partly in consequence of his 
absence from home, and partly owing to the great importance of 
arriving at a correct translation. He assures me that the hasty notices 
in the Danish newspapers were merely intended to satisfy the excite- 
ment caused in the North by the discovery at Maeshowe, and that he 
had no idea that he was acting prematurely, since Professor Rafn had 
long before furnished certain translations to the ‘“ Orcadian’”’ news- 
paper. I may observe, upon this point, that though I regretted the 
course taken by Professor Rafn, (because at the time it was impossible 
that he could have received the best information, the casts not having 
been compared with the engravings,) I had no just cause for complaint, 
since I had not been able to send him the engravings. I have reason 
to believe, from information received this morning, that the long pro- 
mised translations by Professor Rafn have arrived in London. 

Iam, &c. James Farrer. 

Ingleborough, Lancaster, Feb. 2, 1862. 


COATS OF ARMS IN THE CHURCHES OF STAMFORD 
AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Mr. Ursay,—I beg to send you, for preservation in the Guntiz- 
mAN’s Magazine, the following notes of the heraldry of the churches of 
this town and neighbourhood. They are all the result of recent personal 
investigation. I am, &c. 

Stamford, Feb. 1, 1862, Justin Srupson, 


St. GEorGE, STAMFORD, 

In the chancel are the following :— 

1, On a monument to John Wyldbore, Gent., died Nov. 3, 1674:—Argent, 
a chevron between three (2 and 1) boars passant proper, impaling Or, a fesse 
indented ermine between three ravens sable. 

II 
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2. On a monument to James Oldershaw, M.D., died March 3, 1796, and Anne 
(Roe) his wife, who died Nov. 4, 1801 :—Argent, three annulets ; on an escutcheon 
of pretence Argent a bend between three garbs (2 and 1). 

8. On a monument to Humphrey Orme, Esq., died Oct. 6, 1860 :—Argent, 
a chevron between three (2 and-1) escallop shells gules. Crest, A dolphin embowed 
argent, fins, tail, and tusk gules. 

4. On a monument to Ursula, only daughter and heiress of Edward Woodcocke, 
Esq., of Newtimber, in the county of Sussex, and wife of Pury Cust, Esq., died 
Jan.. 24, 168$:—Ermine, on a chevron sable three fountains proper—Cust; im- 
paling Or, on a bend gules three cross-crosslets fitchée of the field. Crest, A lion’s 
head erased sable, gorged with a collar, gobony, argent and sable. 

5. On a very fine monument, by Bacon, to Sir Richard Cust, Bart, (died July 
25, 1734,) and Anne his wife, daughter of Sir William Brownlow, Bart., of Belton, 
Lincolnshire, (died Dec. 29, 1779) :—Quarterly: 1. Cust. 2. Argent, a bend or, be- 
tween three cinquefoils of the field. 3. Argent, on a fesse engrailed gules three 
mullets between as many ravens of the field. 4. Gules, a fesse ermine between 
three lions passant of the field, impaling Or, an escutcheon between eight martlets 
in orle, sable, for Brownlow. Crest, Cust, as before. 

6. On a monument to Savile Cockayne Cust, Esq., and Dame Alice, his wife, 
died Jan. 27,1772:—1. Cust. 2. Argent, three cocks (2 and 1) gules—Cockayne. 
8. Argent, on a bend sable three owls vert. 4. Argent, on a chevron, wavy, sable, 
a pomeis. Crest, Cust as before. 

7. On a hatchment, Cust, as before, an escutcheon of pretence gules; on 
a chevron argent three mullets sable, between as many ravens of the last. 

In the windows are a large number of quarries containing the legend, Hony soyt 
qy mal y pense, in a garter, supposed to have been placed in this church when 
rebuilt by Sir William Bruges, first Garter King at Arms, c. 1450. He was buried 
in the choir. In the windows on each side of the choir were formerly the figures 
of Edward III., Edward the Black Prince, Henry Duke of Lancaster, kneeling 
before the figure of St.George, the patron, and the first twenty-five Knights of the 
Garter with their armorial bearings. These figures were drawn by Hollar, and 
etched in brass, coloured, and put into Ashmole’s History of the Garter; John 
Anstis, Esq., Garter King at Arms, after Ashmole’s death, purchased it, and in the 
title it is mentioned that they were taken from these windows, and were also 
copied by Sir William Dugdale. The arms of Bruges were, Ermine, a cross 
pierced ermine, impaling Sable, a chevron between three wolves’ heads couped 
argent, collared or. 

St. Mary. 

On the south wall are the following :— 

1. On a monument to Mary (Rogers), wife of Joshua Blackwell, Gent., died May 
22, 1699 :—Paly of six, argent and azure, on a chief gules a lion passant gardant 
or, within a bordure ermine; impaling Argent, a chevron between three bucks 
sable, attired or—Rogers. The crest of Blackwell, a swan’s head erased or, gorged 
with a coronet azure, has been destroyed. 

2. On a monument to Joshua Blackwell, Esq., died Oct. 15, 1727, and Lettice 
(Williams), widow of John Winder, his wife, died Nov. 16, 1730:—Blackwell as 
before, impaling Sable, a chevron between three fleurs-de-lis argent—Williams. 

3. On a monument to John Blackwell, Esq., died Sept. 26, 1770 :—Blackwell as 
before, impaling Checkey, or and azure, a fesse gules—Winder. 

4. Under the north-east window is the effigy of a knight, said to be of the time 
of Edward IL., but attributed by Mr. J. H. Parker toa much later date. On the breast 
are three lions’ gambs erased. In Butcher’s “Stamford,” 1646, the following coat 
is stated to be then lately existing in this church :—Sable, three lions’ gambs 

Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXII, Tt 
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couped and erected argent, armed gules—Usher. But Holles in his “ Church Notes” 
assigns this coat and monument to Brown. 


Sr. Jonn. 

On the north wall :— 

1, On a monument to Cassandra, wife of James Whitley, Gent., who was 
entombed Feb, 10, 1769, and Elizabeth, her daughter, wife of Andrew Joseph Gosli 
Carrighan, died Feb. 7, 1813:—Argent, on a chief gules three garbs or. Crest, 
A stag’s head argent, attired or. 

2. In the west window, recently filled with stained-glass to" the memory of the 
late Richard Newcomb, Esq., who died July 24, 1852:—Argent, a lion’s head 
erased sable, between three crescents gules. 


Att SAINTS. 


In the chancel are the following :— 

1. On a brass plate to John Saunders, Esq., of Sapperton, Lincolnshire, died 
Dec. 12, 1693 :—Parted per chevron, between three elephants’ heads erased sable. 
Crest, An elephant’s head erased sable. 

2. On a monument to Thomas Truesdale, Gent., died Oct. 23, 1700 :—1. Quar- 
terly: 1 and 4, Argent, a fesse gules, over all a pile of three points sable, a canton 
ermine—Truesdale; 2 and 3, Sable, in chief three stars argent, in base a wolf ram- 
pant or. 2. Truesdale, impaling Sable, on a bend argent three olive-leaves proper. 
3. Truesdale, impaling Argent,on a chevron engrailed sable three escallop shells or. 
4. Truesdale, impaling Argent, a lion passant sable, armed gules, on a bordure of the 
last eight mullets sable. 

On the south wall :— 

8. On a monument to Cornewall Tathwell, M.D., died Feb. 27, 1773 :—Quarterly 
1 and 4, Argent, a fesse engrailed between six ink-pots sable; 2 and 3, Azure, three 
fleurs-de-lis or; impaling Or, a lion rampant regardant gules, armed sable. Crest, 
An arm couped and supported in a sling. 

On the north wall of the chancel : -- 

4. On a monument to Frances, wife of Richard Butler, of Hundleby, died Feb. 
1, 1726 :—Azure, a chevron between three esquires’ helmets or; impaling Argent, 
on a bend gules, cottised sable, three pairs of wings conjoined in lure of the 
field argent— Wingfield. 

In the chancel :-— 

5. On a monument to George Denshire, and Mary his wife, (the former died Jan. 
16, 1743, the latter Dec. 10, 1741) :—Barry of five, argent and sable, a canton or; 
on an escutcheon of pretence a chevron between three pheons sable, a star and 
wolf’s head erased or; impaling quarterly, 1 and 4, Azure, a fesse between three 
crescents or, 2 and 3, Argent, a fesse checkey, or and sable, between three wolves’ 
heads erased gules. Crest, A wolf’s head erased or. 

6. On a movument to George Denshire, Esq., died Oct. 27, 1782, also Langton 
Denshire, his son, a Captain in the 34th Regiment, who died at the siege of 
Havannah in 1762, and also Sarah Denshire, his daughter, who died July 28, 
1782, are the same arms as the last. 

On the south wall :— 

7. Ona brass tablet to the memory of several members of the family of Tork- 
ington, Argent, a fesse between three talbots passant (2 and 1) sable. Crest, 
A talbot passant sable. 

8. On a monument to John Wyche, Gent., died July 23, 1820:—Azure, a pile 
ermine. Crest, A demi-arm, embowed, habited gules, turned up or, holding in the 


haud proper a sprig vert. 
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St. Martin. 

This church is very rich in stained glass, consisting of coats of arms, figures, &c., 
principally brought from Warwickshire, Snape, Yorkshire, and Tattershall, Lincoln- 
shire. Those in the east windows are :— 

1. Gules, a cross patonce or, within a bordure azure, charged with twelve cross 
crosslets argent. 

2. Argent, a chevron between three chess-rooks ermine— Walcot. 

8. Barry of six, argent and gules, over all a cross potent azure—Gilbert de Gand. 

4. Argent, a fesse wavy between three estoiles azure—Gylby. 

5. Azure, a pastoral staff in pale or, heightened with a cross patée argent, and 
surmounted of a pale of the last, charged with four crosses formée sable—York, an- 
cient ; impaling Vert, three bucks trippant argent (2 and 1), attired or—Scott, 
alias Rotherham. 

6. Gules, three martlets proper. 

7. Argent, a fesse, between three crescents jessant as many fleurs-de-lis gules— 
Ogell. 

8. Gules, two keys in saltier or, between four cross crosslets fitchée of the last— 
Abbey of Peterborough. 

9. Sable, a fess or, between three asses trippant ermine—Ayscough. 

10. Gules, two chevrons argent—Panell. 

11. Azure, two bars argent, in chief three lozenges gules—Fleming. 

12. Azure, a cross flory or, between four lions rampant argent—Prior of Durham. 

13. Azure, a chevron between three greyhounds’ heads erased or. 

14, Azure, two chevronels or, between three roses argent, seeded or—Roscel, 
alias Russell, Bishop of Lincoln. 

15. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Azure, three fleurs-de-lis or; 2 and 4, Gules, three lions 
passant gardant or—Elizabeth, Queen of England. 

16. Party per pale indented or and gules—Holland. 

17. Argent, three battering-rams (2 and 1) proper, headed and garnished azure 
—Bertie. , 

18. Argent, a fret sable, on a canton of the last a mullet argent—Irby. 

19. Gules, a fesse ermine, between three water-bougets argent—Meeres. 

20. 1. Argent, a chevron gules between three garbs gules—Sheffield. 2. Barry 
of four, argent and azure. 3. Argent, fretty, a chief azure—Beltoft. 4. Argent, 
a chevron gules, fretty or, between three defts sable—Delves. 5. Quarterly, or 
and gules. 6. Gules, on a bend argent, between two lions’ heads erased argent, 
three leopards’ faces of the first, within a bordure argent—Barnham. 7. Party per 
fesse, azure and or. 

21. Argent, a cross gules. 

22. Roscel, as 14. 

23. Barry of ten, argent and azure, over all six escutcheons (3, 2, and 1) sable, 
each charged with a lion rampant of the first—Cecil. 

24, Argent, a chevron sable, between three stone-bills of the last—Bilsby. 

25. Argent, a chevron between three crosses botonny gules—Copledyke. 

26. Gules, three chevrons argent —Baude. 

27. Argent, three bars sable—Bushy. 

28. Quarterly of four—Lord Borough: 1. Azure, three fleurs-de-lis sable—Bo- 
rough. 2. Gules, a chevron or, charged with three stars sable—Cobham. 3. Quar- 
terly: 1 and 4, Or, a lion rampant azure, armed gules—Percy; 2 and 3, Argent, 
three pallets sable—Comyn. 

29. Quarterly: 1. Argent, six cross crosslets fitchée (3, 2, and 1) sable, a chicf 
azure—Clinton ; 2 and 3, Quarterly, or and gules—Saye and Sele; 4. As the 
first, on the chief two mullets or, pierced gules—Edw. Clinton, Earl of Lincoln. 
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30. Argent, a chief gules; over all a bendlet azure, a label of three points for 
difference—Cromwell. 

In the south windows are :— 

31. Barry of eight, or and gules. 

32. Or, a bend azure. 

83. Azure, a cross flory argent. 

34. Vaire, a fesse gules—Marmion. 

35. Barry of six, azure and argent, over all a bend azure—Grey. 

36. Argent, a chevron between three cross crosslets sable— Russell. 

37. Gules, two lions passant gardant or, on a chief azure the Holy Virgin and 
Child sitting on a chair, crowned, and bearing a sceptre of the second—See of 
Lincoln. 

88. Roscel, same as 14, 

39. Sable, an escallop-shell between three cross crosslets fitchée argent. 

40. Gules, a lion rampant, within a bordure engrailed argent—Grey. 

41. Same as 39. 

In the north window :— 

42. Same as 39. 

On monuments on the south wall are the following :— 

1. Martha Etough, died April 20, 1835:—Argent, a chevron ermine, between 
three daggers erect. Crest, A demi-arm grasping a dagger. 

2. Rev. John Jackson Serocold, died Dec. 20, 1835, and Mary his wife, died 
Feb. 8, 1830 :—Party per chevron, argent and sable, in chief two fleurs-de-lis, in base 
a castle proper. Crest, Out of a castle issuant a fleur-de-lis. 

3. Henry Fryer, died May 17, 1823:—Sable, a chevron argent, between three 
dolphins naiant or, a canton ermine. 

4. Joseph Michael, esq., died Nov. 1, 1838. Crest, Two swords in saltier enfiled 
by a ducal coronet. 

5. Samuel Judd, esq., died July 11, 1826:—Gules, a chevron raguly argent, 
between three (2 and 1) boars’ heads couped proper ; impaling Azure, a fesse argent 
between three cross crosslets fitchée of the last. Crest, A boar’s head couped. 

6. John Truman, died Jan. 8, 1788 :—Azure, a chevron or, between three human 
hearts crowned. Crest, a human heart crowned. 

On the north wall :— 

7. Bridget, fourth daughter of Sir Arthur Hesilrigge, Bart., died July 12, 1813, 
and Hannah, third daughter, died Aug. 18, 1822 :—Argent, a chevron vert, between 
three (2 and 1) hazel-leaves slipped proper. 

8. William Mackenzie, died Mar. 12, 1770, and Mary (Humberstone) his wife, 
died Feb. 12, 1813 :—Vert, a stag’s head caboshed or. Crest, On a mount, a beacon, 
flames of fire issuing therefrom proper. Above this tablet is a hatchment bearing 
Mackenzie, impaling Argent, three bars sable, in chief three pellets of the last— 
Humberstone. 

9. Edward Dethe, Esq., died Mar. 5, 1687 :—Two bars between three (2 and 1) 
crescents, impaling a lion grasping a staff raguly. 

10. Mary and Henrietta Mottram, the former died Jan. 9, 1814, the latter Dec. 
9, 1817:— A chevron charged, with three cinquefoils between as many cross 
crosslets. 

In the chancel :-— 

11. John, fifth Earl of Exeter, and Ann (Cavendish) his countess: he died Aug. 
29, 1700, and she June 18, 1709:—Cecil, impaling Sable, three bucks’ heads 
caboshed argent, horned or—Cavendish. 

12. Richard Cecil, Esq., and Jane his wife, (parents of the Lord Treasurer) : he 
died May 19, 1552, and she Mar. 10, 1587 :—Quarterly, 1 and 4—Cecil ; 2, parted per 
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pale, gules and azure, a lion rampant argent, sustaining a tree vert—Winston ; 
3. Sable, a plate between three towers triple-towered, with ports displayed, argent 
—Cairleon; impaling quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent, on a bend between two cottizes 
gules three cinquefoils or—Heckington ; 2 and 3, Argent, a chevron between three 
chess-rooks ermine—Waleot. 

13. On the monument of the Lord Treasurer Burghley, who died in Aug. 1598, 
are three shields ; the dexter, Argent, three crescents gules—Cnecke ; the sinister, Ar- 
gent, a chevron componé argent and azure, between three cinquefoils gules—Cooke ; 
the centre, Cecil, enclosed in a garter surmounted by the crest on a chapeau gules, 
doubled ermine, a garb or, supported by two lions, the dexter argent, the sinister 
azure. 

On the west wall :— 

14. John Davies, Esq., died March 19, 1815 :—Or, a chevron between three mullets 
sable, pierced or. Crest, The Holy Lamb passant argent, with a cross and banner. 

On the corbels of the roof are these arms :—1. Ancient York, impaling Rother- 
ham, as No. 5; 2. Roscel, as No. 14; 3. A chevron, between three griffins’ heads 
erased—Chadworth ; 4. A chevron between three roundells—Sherrard. 

Sr. Micaar.’s (New CuvRcnh). 

On a tablet to some members of the Hunt family is this crest—A leopard’s 
head between two wings expanded or. And on another, to Jeremiah Belgrave, 
esq., died Aug. 19, 1818—Gules, a chevron ermine, between three mascles, in 
a mullet for diff. Crest, A ram’s head, couped argent. 

Brown’s Hospirat. 

In the west window :—1. Sable, 3 mullets (2 and.1)—Browne; 2. Browne, im- 
paling Ermine, on three bars couped sable fifteen (5, 5, and 5) elm-leaves proper 
—Stocke. 

In the south windows occur the arms of Stocke impaling Ermine. 

On the wall opposite to the west entrance to the Hospital, on a plate of brass, 


are the arms of Browne, as before. 
On the chancel-roof of All Saints’ Church is the crest of Walters,—A lion’s head 


erased, between two spears erect. 
(To be continued.) 


ENGLISH TOWNS AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS. 


We have received a variety of communications with regard to the 
paper under the above heading, which appeared in our Number for 
January, in addition to those printed by us last month. We here pro- 
duce them, prefaced by an explanatory letter from Mr. Nichols. 


Mr. Ursan,—I am obliged to your 
correspondents, Mr. Wright and Mr. 
Riley, for their remarks upon the old 
list of places and their characteristics, 
printed in your January number*. Both 
letters throw much light upon those 
parts of the document which to me ap- 
peared most obscure. I am encouraged, 
by the interest which they have shewn 





*Gent. Mac., Jan. 1862, p. 60; 
pp. 196, 197, 


Feb., 


in the subject, to send you a few further 
observations upon it. 

I accept without doubt Mr. Wright’s 
correction of Estiuals for my Estinals, 
and the conjecture of both your corre- 
spondents that Fortes de Huntyngdon 
should be read Forces. The letters here 
confused are frequently incapable of 
being distinguished except by reference 
to their collocation. 

Laroun de Graham is, doubtless, as 
Mr. Riley suggests, ‘Grantham thief.’ 
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That town is frequently called Graham 
in old records. (See the indexes to the 
Close Rolls and Patent Rolls, published 
by the Record Commission.) My ap- 
plication of the description to the Bor- 
der Grahams was probably an ana- 
chronism. 

Mr. Riley’s explanations of Treus de 
Donemau, ‘ Dunmow sieves or bolters,’ 
and Teule de Redinges, ‘ Reading tile,’ 
are, I do not doubt, correct ; and his 
suggestion that Hmpyre de Meldon may 
be ‘Maldon hamper,’ appears scarcely 
less probable. Ducange (sub voc. Hana- 
perium) gives examples of hennepier 
being used in this sense in old French. 
A hanaper seems to have been a box or 
case for cups or plate, sometimes made 
of leather. 

Pelryn de Schrowesbury is conjec- 
tured by Mr. Wright to mean ‘peltry,’ 
or ‘skins,’ and by Mr. Riley to be con- 
nected with the same etymology, and to 
mean a tippet, like the modern French 
word pélerine. The connection with 
wimples and kerchiefs, which precede it 
in the list, suggested to me the latter 
meaning, for which I could find no old 
authority ; and I see no reason for not 
giving the word its ordinary meaning, 
‘pilgrim,’ supposing the truth of the 
statement, upon which I ventured with 
no better authority than Lewis’s “ Topo- 
graphical Dictionary,” that the shrine 
of St. Winifred was a favourite place of 
pilgrimage. 

There is an error in my translation of 
Hauberge de Estanford, ‘Stamford hau- 
berk.’? Stamford appears to have been 
famous for the manufacture of a kind of 
cloth called ‘ hauberge,’ or ‘ hauberget.’ 
Letters patent of the 10th John give 
licence to some merchants of Bologna to 
export haubergium de Stanford, to the 
value of 820 marks. (Rot. Lit. Pat., 
printed by the Record Commission, p. 86.) 
The same word, in a slightly different 
form, occurs in Magna Carta, c. 25 :— 
“Una latitudo (sit) pannorum tincto- 
rum, russetorum et haubergettarum, 
scilicet duz ulne infra listas.” Estaun- 
ford occurs a second time in connection 
with a different production, Cake de 
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Estaunford, which appears to be the 
modern French caque, (Anglicé, ‘ cask,’ 
or ‘barrel.’) This Estaunford may pos- 
sibly be a different town. 

There is a peculiar interest in the ex- 
pression ‘Tamworth villains,’ if, as ap- 
pears probable, it alludes to the privilege 
which was enjoyed by incorporated bo- 
roughs, of enfranchising villains by ad- 
mitting them into their guilds. See 
Glanville, lib. v. c. 5:—* Si quis nativus 
quieté per unum annum et unum diem 
in aliqua villa privilegiata manserit, ita 
quod in eorum communiam, scilicet gil- 
dam, tanquam civis receptus fuerit, eo 
ipso a villenagio liberatur.” It would 
seem that Tamworth was not, in this 
sense, a “villa privilegiata.” 

I will only add, with reference to the 
concluding lines,— 

* Assetz iad des viles, 
Mes trop iad des giles,— 

that the use of the word giles to express 
the frauds of trade is illustrated by the 
following description from the well- 
known law-treatise called “ Britton,” 
(a copy of which is contained in the 
same manuscript,) “. . . de gilurs, 
ke mauveyse chose vendent pur bone, 
sicome peautre pur argent, ou latoun 
pur or.” (c. 15.)—I am, &e., 


Francois NicHors. 


Mr. Urnsay,—There are two or three 
suggestions which I would venture to 
offer towards the elucidation of some of 
the notices in Mr. Nichols’ interesting 
paper, which contains the most curious 
information that we possess since the 
time of Richard of Devizes, who, in his 
description of English towns, says,— 
“ Exonia eodem farre reficit homines et 
jumenta. Eliensis pagus perpetuo pu- 
tidus est. Apud Bristollum nemo est 
qui non sit vel fuerit saponarius. Ebo- 
racum Scottis abundat,” &c. 

Marohe de Punfreyt. 

? Pomfret sausage. 

Poyture de Ekecestr’. 

? Potews, a medieval dish, (Halliwell) ; 

or Péyture, a painter. (Prompt. Parv.) 
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Trens de Doneman. 
? Etrennes, gifts of Dunmow, in allu- 
sion to the famous flitch. 


Bones de Notyngham. 
? Nottingham bone-lace: bones, i.q. 
bobbins. (Halliwell.) 


Esselie de Ogerston. 
Vinegar. Essylle. (Prompt Parv.) 
There is a Hoggerston, co. Bucks., and 
Haggerston in London. 


Rancour de Wyrcestr’. 
P rancores, hertely wrath. (Prompt. 
Parv., ii. 423.) 


Teynus de Funteynes. 
? Tanneyum, tanné, a tan-coloured 
cloth. (Ducange, vi. 504.) 


Empyre de Meldon. 

? graffers ; impare, insertor. (Prompt. 
Parv. i. 259.) 

There are parishes of Henham both 
in Suffolk and Essex, and a Dansey, or 
Dauntsey, occurs in Wilts. 

Mr. Nichols speaks of Lichfield Clois- 
ter :— Encloystr’,” query “ Encloysii ?” 
Lichfield had a close, but no cloister. 
“Ao D! mocoxv. 7° Idus Aprilis 
combustum fuit Campanile in clauso 
Lichfeldensi.” (Ang. Sac., i. p. 447.) 
“Rogerus Norbrige. Fossa clausi mun- 
data.” (Ibid.) “Johannes Brughill. Con- 
struxit domum pro cantaristis in Clauso.” 
(Ib., p. 452.) “ Gualterus de Langton 
Clausum Lichesfeldense muro lapideo 
circumcinxit.” (Ib., p. 442.) “Clausum 
hujus monasterii [i.e. minster] dividitur 
in duas partes.... Sunt in pradicto 
clauso xxvi. mansiones cum mansione 
Episcopi.” (Harwood’s Lichfield, p. 287.) 
See also Anglia Sacra, i. 484, 485. But 
there is not a hint of a claustrum, docu- 
mentary or architectural. 

Iam, &c., 
MACKENZIE E.C.Watoort, M.A., F.S.A. 


Mr. UrBan,—I observe in the present 
number of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
a letter from Mr. H. T. Riley, offering 
explanations of several of the terms found 
in the very interesting paper on “ Eng- 
lish Towns and their Characteristics,” 
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which you printed in the Magazine of 
last month. Among the rest he con- 
siders “Turneur de Blie” to have re- 
ference to Blyborough in Suffolk. But 
this is, I think, a mistake, as there can 
be little or no doubt that the “ Blie” 
here alluded to was Blyth, in the county 
of Notts., near which one of the five 
great national tournament fields, li- 
censed by Richard I., was situated, and 
which is also frequently referred to in 
similar documents of succeeding kings, 
and was certainly very famous in its 
day. 

Richard’s licence may be found in the 
Feedera, vol. i. pt.1, p. 65. The sites of 
the tourney fields are thus spoken of :— 
“Sciatis nos concessisse, quod tornea- 
menta sint in Anglid in quinque placeis, 
inter Sarum et Wilton: inter Warwicke 
et Kenelingworthe: inter Stamford et 
Warineford: inter Brackeleye et Mixe- 
bro’: inter Blie et Tykehill.” 

Iam, &e., J. 8. 
Feb. 4, 1862. 


Turneur de Blie. 

This place is probably Blyth, in Not- 
tinghamshire, situate between which and 
Tickhill there was anciently a tourna- 
ment ground. See an account of it in 
Raine’s History of Blyth, 1860, p. 168. 

C. J. 


Monstevr Ursan,—Dans le curieux 
document que vous avez publié dans le 
N°. de Janvier sur les villes Anglaises je 
rencontre,— 

“Cambre de Bredeport.”—M. Riley 
pense pouvoir traduire ces mots par 
“Bridport Canvas ;” ne serait-ce point 
plustot chanvre de Bridport ? “Corde de 
Bredeport,” que l’on lit plus loin, semble 
confirmer cette explication. 

“Cake de Estaunford.”—Ne s’agit-il 
point ici de caques, espéces de barils 
servant & encaquer les harengs la pou- 
dre, &e. 

Je ne vous presente au reste que 
comme une supposition cette explica- 
tion de Votre trés devoué serviteur, 

Caen, 2 Fevrier, 1862. G. Bovet. 
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CHARTER RELATING TO THE CANONS OF WALTHAM. 


Mr. Ursan,—I have this morning re- 
ceived from Mr. Raine, the worthy in- 
heritor of a name which is by itself a 
guarantee for research and accuracy, 
a copy of a charter which adds a good 
deal to our information about the an- 
cient canons of Waltham, and enables 
me to join some of the threads which 
hang loose in the preface to the Liber 
« de Inventione.” 

By this charter, Matilda, wife of 
Henry I., makes known to Geoffrey the 
Dean, Aldwin the Chamberlain, and the 
Canons of Waltham, that she has granted 
to the Priory of Durham the hide and 
a-half in Epping and the half-hide in 
Nazing, which the late Canon Bruning 
had held, with all rights, &.: which 
lands, &c.,. Adam the Canon is to hold 
under St. Cuthbert and his monks in the 
same way in which they had been held of 
the Queen,—by a rent of fourteen shil- 
lings. The charter is attested by William 
the Queen’s son, Earl David, and Aldwin 
the Chamberlain, at Westminster. 

It is confirmed by Henry II.; and 
there is another charter, made by Canon 
Adam to Algar, Prior of Durham, of 
lands in London. 

Now this charter establishes for us 
the following points :— 


1. It gives us the name of a new 
Dean Geoffrey; no doubt the Queen’s 
chaplain, mentioned in the De Jnv., 
(App. iii. § 13,) who must have succeeded 
Dean Walter between 1109 and 1118: 
the date of the charter may be fixed be- 
tween those limits, as Algar, Prior of 
Durham, succeeded in 1109, and Queen 
Maud died in 1118. 

2. It gives us a new and confirmatory 
instance of the close connection between 
Durham and Waltham. Bruning, the 
canon in question, is commemorated in 
the Durham obituary on the 17th of 
February as a priest: from this charter 
we learn that he was a canon. 

8. We learn from it, what was a mat- 
ter of suspicion before, that the canons 
followed one another in something very 
like hereditary succession. Bruning was 
a canon; Adam, the son of Bruning, was 
a canon, holding the same lands which 
his father had held. (Cf. App. iii., § 19.) 
So also Walter is dean c. 1108, and Ro- 
bert, son of Walter, canon in 1144, 
Athelard is a canon of the original 
foundation, and his son, Peter, succeeds 


him as canon and schoolmaster. 
I am, &e., Wit11am Srvusss. 


Navestock, Feb. 16, 1862. 


ANCIENT BRITISH COINS tinscrinep VRE BOD TASCIA, anp 
VER BOD TASCIA. 


Mr. Ursan,—There are several types 
of these coins varied as above in their 
legends, two of them being in the 
British Museum, and a third in the 
private collection of the eminent nu- 
mismatist, Mr.C. Roach Smith. These 
types being very important ones as far 
as the ancient British coinage is con- 
cerned, I am induced to address you the 
following lines on the subject of them, 
from seeing that in your last number, 
p. 145, doubts are thrown upon their 
authenticity. 

The said doubts have no other origin 
or foundation than the appearance five 
or six years ago of some forged types of 
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Cunobeline iv Suffolk; but I cannot as- 
certain that there was anything to con- 
nect the said types with the present 
ones, which I have had credible in- 
formation were found by a gardener, or 
some person of that class, at or near 
Grundisburgh, (pronounced Grundsbo- 
rough,) in Suffolk, and by him, as I 
understand, so little valued as to be 
sold for about twopence each. The un- 
favourable conclusions, therefore, of the 
writer, at the said page 145, are by no 
means justified by the premises. 
Iam, &c., Braz Posts. 
Bydews Place, near Maidstone, 
February 6, 1862. 
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[Under this title are collected brief notes of matters of current antiquarian in- 
terest which do not appear to demand more formal treatment, SYLVANUS 
UrBan invites the kind co-operation of bis Friends, who may thus preserve 
a record of many things that would otherwise pass away.) 





Sate or Books ann Tracts In.usTRaTIVE oF THE TimEs oF CuaRrtzs I. 
anv IL.—The large collection of books and tracts illustrative of the times of 
Charles I. and II. formed by the Rev. Dr, Bandinel, of Oxford, was disposed 
of by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, of Wellington-street, early in December 
last. Among the more important lots were the following :— 

Lot 33. Cary (afterwards Rande), Mary—‘ The Little Horn’s Doom and 
Downfall, or a Scripture Prophesie of King James and King Charles, and of 
this present Parliament, unfolded; also a Description of New Jerusalem’s 
Glory,” 8vo., 1651—8/. (Addington.) 

Lot 134. Charles I—* A True Relation and Journal of the Manner of the 
Arrivall and Entertainment of Prince Charles at Madrid, J. Haviland, 1623. 
A Relation of the Glorious Triumphs and Ceremonies observed in the Marriage 
of Charles, King of Great Britain, and Henrietta Maria, Sister of the King of 
France,” &c. In one volume, 4to. Two rare portraits of Charles when Prince, 
and of Henrietta Maria, by Hollar—8/. 5s. (Lilly.) 

Lot 141. Charles I.—A collection of the pamphlets printed in the years 
1641-9, together with upwards of 1,000 pieces on the matters which agitated 
the State and the public mind during a very stormy but interesting period 
in English history; the whole sewed in drab-coloured wrappers, 4to.—40/. 
(Jackson.) 

Lot 157. Charles I.— Narrative of the Tryal of the King, 1648; King 
Charles his Speech on the Scaffold, Jan. 30, 1648; A Deep Groane fecht at 
the Funerall of Charles I., by D.H. K. (Dr. H. King, Bishop of Chichester), 
1649, &c.: inlaid; illustrated with numerous scarce and curious portraits, and 
plates of the Execution and Trial; 4to., Russia—12/. (Addington.) 

Lot 263. Henrietta Maria, &e.—‘ Discours du Bon et Loial Subjet de la 
Grand Bretagne 4 la Reyne de ce Pays touchant la Paix et affaires d’iceluy 
& la Gloire de Charles Premier.” Paris, 1648, 4to. A rare volume, not 
in the Grenville collection; with three large folding prints, containing por- 
traits of the King, Queen Henrietta Maria, and her son, Charles II., when 
Prince of Wales.. On the fly-leaf is pasted down the very rare frontispiece 
to the “Annual World,” by Edward Browne, engraved by Droeshout—15/. 
(Addington.) 

Lot 271. Charles I.—A series of the proclamations issued by this monarch, 
from the first, announcing the decease of his Royal father, March 27, 1525, to 
May 5, 1633, &c. This fine volume appears to have been collected together 
by the well-known antiquary, Humfrey Dyson—81/. (Newman.) 

Lot 282. Clarendon (Earl of )—* History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars 
in England,” with all the suppressed passages ; also the unpublished notes of 

Gent, Mac, Vor. CCXII, vu 
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Bishop Warburton ; edited by Dr. Bandinel ; 8 vols., 8vo., Oxford, 1826. The 
“Life of Lord Clarendon, with a Continuation of his History of the Grand 
Rebellion ;” 3 vols., id., 1827; large paper, very fine set, illustrated with 
numerous portraits, half morocco, top edges gilt ; together 11 vols.—17/. 5s. 
(Boone.) 

Lot 291. Cooper, An.—“ History of the English Civil Wars (in English 
verse), containing a brief account of all Fights, most Skirmishes, Stratagems, 
and Sieges in England ;” 8vo., very rare, fine copy, old morocco, 1662—13/. 
(W estall.) 

Lot 509. “England’s Comfort and London’s Joy, expressed in the Royall, 
Triumphant, and Magnificent Entertainment of King Charles at his sage 
Return from Scotland by the Right Hon. Richard Gurney, Lord Maior, with 
the Knights, Aldermen, &c. ;” woodcut portrait on title, and three very curious 
woodcuts of the procession ; extremely rare ; small 4to., calf, 1641. In this 
was the following note by Sir Francis Freeling: “One of the rarest things 
I possess. The verses at the end are by John Taylor, the water poet, and 
presented by him to the King’s own hand.”—10/. 15s. (Boone.) 


HistoricaL AND ToroGRaPHicaL LIsRARY OF THE LATE Rev. JOSEPH 
Hunter*.— This valuable collection was sold just before Christmas by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson. The sale occupied four days, and realized 
the sum of 1,105/. 0s. 6¢. Among the books were many of the best genea- 
logical works, with a sprinkling of privately printed Treatises, and a few 
rarities. ‘The prices of a few lots may be noted :— 

Collier’s Catalogue of the Early English Literature at Bridgewater-house 
(Earl of Ellesmere’s), 5/. 9s.; Cybolle, Livre de Méditation, 4/.; Davies’ 
Scourge of Folly, stained, 7/. 10s.; Record of the Gournay Family, 21/. 10s. ; 
Harbert’s Prophecie of Cadwallader, 7/. 7s, 

Hore Marie Virginis, printed by Simon Vostre in 1497, 107. 15s.; Heures 
a l’Usaige de Rome, printed by Godard in 1513, 114. 

London Directory for 1677, being the earliest published, and very curious, 
as fixing the exact address of the father of Alexander Pope the poet, 97. 9s. 

Mansell’s Account of the Mansell Family, 3/. 3s.; Napier’s Notices of 
Swyncombe and Ewelme, 8/. 10s.; Hartshorne’s Lllustrations of Alnwick, 
Prudhoe, and Warkworth, 10/. 

Shakspeare’s Hamlet, Reprint of the First Edition, 6/7. 6s., and similar 
Reprint of the Second, 8/.; Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, 7/. 10s.; Hunter’s 
South Yorkshire, with MS. additions, 43/.; Pedigrees of Yorkshire Families, 
87. 10s.; Thought-Books and Anecdotes of my Cotemporaries, in Manu- 
script, 25/. 10s. 

Biblia Versificata, by Walter Hothom, a Poet of the fifteenth century, 
hitherto unknown, 21/.; Archbishop Colton’s Visitation of the See of 
Derry, 227. 





* See a Memoir of this well-known antiquary in Gent. Maa., June, 1861, p. 701. 
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Historical and Miscellaneous Rebiews, 
and “Ziterarp Potires. 





Pfahlbauten Vierter Gericht, von 
Dr. F. Keer. (Ziirich, 1861.) — We 
are again indebted to Dr. Keller for a 
fresh valuable essay on the pfahlbauten, 
or pile-buildings of the pre-historic 
age, to the study of which he has long 
devoted himself with untiring assiduity. 
On a former occasion* we endeavoured 
to give our readers a rapid review of 
the discoveries of these pfahlbauten, or 
lake-dwellings of Switzerland; and the 
present publication sets before us the re- 
sults of the latest subsequent researches. 

The scene, however, is now changed, 
and we are carried from the lakes of 
Switzerland to the waters that lie be- 
neath a more genial sky, on the southern 
side of the Alps. Here, during the cut- 
ting of a peat-moss at Mercurago, a 
hamlet in the vicinity of Arona, on the 
Lago Maggiore, a pfahibaw has been 
discovered in every respect correspond- 
ing with the constructions of a like 
nature in the Swiss lakes. For the de- 
tails we are indebted to the care of 
Signor Gastaldi. As late even as the 
commencement of the present century 
this great moor of Mercurago formed an 
arm of the lake, and Signor Gastaldi 
considers the pfahlbaw was originally 
constructed about forty metres from the 
shore, where the water could not have 
exceeded a depth of from two to three 
metres. Among the piles lay the usual 
accompaniment of a boat hollowed out 
of the stem of a tree. The reliques 
hitherto discovered consist of a rude 
pottery, flint arrow-heads of various 
types, &c., and belong to the stone- 
period; but the occasional presence of 
bronze also announces that this metal 
was already known. The reliques are 
found on the soil below the peat. The 





* See Gent. MaG., Dec. 1860, p. 585. 


remains of the piles shew that they 
were strengthened by a strong cross- 
timbering, and that they were pointed 
by a wedge-shaped instrument producing 
a conchoidal cut—just as a stone-axe 
would. 

Another pfahibau, of considerable ex- 
tent, appears to have been recently met 
with at Castione, in the Duchy of 
Parma. It is manifestly of a very 
great antiquity, and the further ac- 
counts of its development will be re- 
ceived with interest. Professor Strobel, 
of the University of Parma, appears to 
be watching results. 

Besides these pfahlbaw remains, it 
begins to be seen that the remains of 
the stone-age races are freely scattered 
over the whole of the Italian peninsula. 
In Sicily also Baron Anca has discovered 
axes, arrow-heads, and knives, of hard 
voleanic substances, deposited in caverns 
with the bones of animals. Some have 
supposed the stone-age confined to the 
north of Europe, but there can be no 
longer a doubt that the races of men of 
this period also spread themselves over 
the south. 

The second part of Dr. Keller’s trea- 
tise will perhaps find yet more favour 
in the eyes of our more practical arche- 
ologists who look with somewhat of in- 
difference on the discovery of the re- 
mains of effete races, unless these also 
can tell of their habits and extent of 
culture. To this cui bono class the 
second part particularly addresses itself, 
It treats of the recent discoveries of 
flax and its manufactures at the pfahl- 
bau of Robenhausen, in the lake of 
Pfaffikon, near Zurich, which would at 
once lead us to attribute an advanced 
degree of civilization to these ancient 
settlers. The pfahlbau of Robenhausen, 
it will be remembered, belongs purely 
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and exclusively to the stone-age: not a 
trace of metal has ever been met with 
there. The canal which has been cut 
to drain off the remaining waters of the 
lake, has fortunately brought to light 
that portion of the pfahklbau where the 
flax manufactures were carried on; and 
that useful material was found in vari- 
ous stages of manipulation. Dr. Keller’s 
illustrations present it to us in bundles 
of thread, cord, ropes of various thick- 
ness, mats, and covering of several dif- 
ferent makes, nets, and woven stuffs. 
Here we have positive evidence of the 
acquaintance of this ancient race with 
the weaver’s art. This part of the dis- 
covery, indeed, seemed so full of interest 
to M. Paur, a manufacturer of Ziirich, 
that he constructed a weaving machine 
of the rudest and simplest description, 
such as he supposed pfahlbauten art 
might have attained to, for the manu- 
facture of such webs, and which he 
found sufficed for the purpose. 

Thus far, hemp does not appear to 
have been met with. 

We are glad to observe that Dr. 
Keller promises further contributions on 
the same subject, which, as it becomes 
developed in the various countries of 
Europe, must prove of the first import- 
ance to ethnology. 


The Hallowed Spots of Ancient 
London, By Etiza MetTeEyarp (Silver- 
pen). (E. Marlborough and Co.)—The 
authoress of this attractive - looking 
volume has addressed herself to a task 
of no small difficulty, and one which 
must of necessity be open to attack from 
any critic who was ill-natured enough 
to ignore the fact that but a few “re- 
presentative men” could be given out 
of the thousands who have helped to 
“hallow” our ancient city, and to make 
our country what it is. To demand more 
from the author of any single work is to 


ask an impossibility, and amounts to - 


blaming a writer for not doing what it 
was never his (or her) intention to do. 
Whilst we say this, however, we cannot 
conceal our regret, that Miss Meteyard 
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has taken so decidedly sectarian a view 
of her wide and deeply interesting sub- 
ject, and has found so very few persons 
to commemorate beside avowed Non- 
conformists. We know well that there 
were great and good men arrayed on both 
sides in the quarrels of the seventeenth 
century, and we are sorry that this well- 
written and nicely illustrated book should 
seem to give countenance to a contrary 
supposition. Ifa second edition should 
be called for, the authoress will do much 
to recommend her work to many who 
will now turn from it as partial and one- 
sided, by giving evidence of the posses- 
sion of the true liberality of spirit which 
sees merit in an opponent. Toa person 
so well read as she appears to be, it is 
needless to offer a list of names; plenty 
will occur to her, which no partisanship 
can regard as less worthy of honour than 
the Puritan men and women to whom 
as yet her attention has been too exclu- 
sively given. 


Celebrated Friendships. By Mrs. 
THomson. (Jas. Hogg and Sons.) — 
These are two volumes of gossip, in 
which all sorts of people are joined 
together in “friendships.” Some of 
the sketches are passably well done, and 
the whole work may be recommended 
to those who read for amusement only. 
Arrangement there is none, and the 
reader is carried backward and forward 
from one century and country to another 
without rhyme or reason. John Evelyn 
and Robert Boyle make the first brace 
of friends; next come Surrey and 
Wyatt ; then we have Cowper and Mrs. 
Unwin; after them Marie Antoinette 
and the Princess de Lamballe; and so 
on to the end of the chapter. To at- 
tempt criticism on such a book would 
be a waste of time, but we were some- 
what amused at two or three blunders 
(typographical, of course) which caught 
our eye in running over the Surrey and 
Wyatt episode. It seems Wyatt made 
his first appearance at the court of 
Henry VIII. “ at the feast of the Christ- 
mas in 1595,” (so we are told three 
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times over); that John Leland’s tomb 
was in the church of St. Michael-le- 
Merne, (Quern, of course); and that 
the chivalrous Surrey was buried in the 
church of “ Saint Hallows Barking,”— 
a saint, we think, not hitherto recog- 
nised. 


A Few Words on Divine Service. 
By Q. T. H. A****, Oxon. (J. H. and 
Jas. Parker.)—It is a pity that the 
author of this excellent little tract 
should think it necessary to conceal his 
name. He states briefly the various 
modes of conducting divine service ; and 
though his limits do not allow him to 
discuss the nature of each, he devotes 
a few plain sentences to the questions 
whether our Service shall be choral, 
plain, or semi-plain—the length of ser- 
vice—music—and decorations—thus af- 
fording to every one the means of judg- 
ing for himself. His own leaning is for 
full choral service, with its rich vest- 
ments and decorations, justly consider- 
ing that “God’s House cannot be too 
beantiful ;” but he has a tenderness for 
others equally sincere though perhaps 
ill-instructed, which is not always found 
in ritualists, and he allows that it may 
be “uncharitable” to introduce or re- 
vive unpalatable practices so as to com- 
pel a man to leave his own parish church. 
It were to be wished that all earnest 
men had also his practical wisdom. His 
conclusion is, “ Let us all have charity 
one to another, and then we shall all 
worship together with heart and soul in 
the Beauty of Holiness.” 


The Church Builder, No. I. (Riving- 
tons.) —This is a meritorious little publi- 
cation, which has been commenced by 
the Church Building Society, as a quar- 
terly journal of church extension in Eng- 
land and Wales. Judging by the Number 
now before us, it will be a record of real 
interest in itself, and a powerful agent 
in making known the claims of the 
Society on public support. It contains 
four well-executed engravings, which 
represent the past and the present state of 
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the churches of Keynsham and Llanfae- 
nor; the improvement effected is most 
striking, and is well worthy of the consi- 
deration of all who feel an interest in the 
decent adorning of our sacred edifices. 


Guide to the Church Services in 
London and its Suburbs. (J. H. and 
Jas. Parker.)—The second edition of 
this valuable little manual is now before 
us, corrected to Dec. 1861. The infor- 
mation given appears to have been col- 
lected with great care, and may be safely 
relied on. At the end is a brief compa- 
rison of the number of Church services 
in London and its suburbs at the four 
different dates of 1714, 1751, 1858 and 
1862. There is little difference in the 
figures for the first two periods, but what 
there is, is a decline. Happily the case 
is otherwise now. There are 64 churches 
in which there is daily service in 1862, 
against 49 in 1858; and while but 
11 churches had a weekly celebration of 
the Holy Communion in 1714, (there is 
no return for 1751), and but 26 in 1858, 
there are now 52. Though we have no 
information on the subject, we presume 
that the majority of these churches with 
a weekly offertory are free from pew- 
rents, and if so, the hope may be enter- 
tained that before long we may see an 
end of a system which is a blot on the 
Church, and. tends to keep thousands 
from her doors who have neither real nor 
fancied dislike to her Apostolic doctrine 
and orderly services. 


The Numismatic Chronicle. (J. Rus- 
sell Smith.)—The first volume of the 
New Series has recently been completed. 
The proceedings of the Numismatic So- 
ciety being duly reported in our own 
pages, we have no occasion to commend 
the various papers to the attention of 
our readers; but the volume has one 
great source of interest and value in its 
finely executed plates of coins, several 
of which are well worth the study of 
others beside professed numismatists : in 
particular we may mention Plate XL, 
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which gives some curious illustrations 
of the imperial “consular” dress of the 
Lower Empire. 


Obituary and Records for Lincoln, 
Rutland, and Northampton, 1800—1860. 
By Justin Simpson. (Stamford: New- 
comb.)—Though issued by a local press, 
this moderate-sized 8vo. volume is by 
no means of merely local interest. The 
Obituary especially contains many names 
of eminent persons who are not com- 
monly known as connected with any of 
the three counties named—e.g., Bishop 
Percy, of Dromore, is included, he hav- 
ing once been a Northamptonshire vicar 
—and to many articles is given a note 
of the arms of the deceased. Our readers 
will see the commencement of a series 
of Notes on Coats of Arms in and about 
Stamford in our present Number, by 
Mr. Simpson, and to them we beg to 
refer as the best evidence of his com- 
petency to deal with that part of his 
subject. A very fair list of subscribers 
shews that his labours are appreciated in 
his own district, and we shall be glad if 
our mention of them should make them 
equally known elsewhere. 


Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual. 
Part VII. (H. G. Bohn.)—Mr. Bohn, 
who is both editor and publisher, in this 
part brings his task down to about the 
middle of the letter R. His work, which 
he is evidently resolved to do thoroughly, 
grows upon him, and he is obliged to 
announce, that it will make nine parts 
instead of eight, as originally intended, 
—“to nobody’s regret more than his 
own.” Still, after all, the public will 
have a cheaper as well as better book 
than perhaps any one else could supply 
to them, and they may reasonably be 
expected to be well satisfied with their 
bargain. 


Mathers’ Wonders of the Invisible 
World. (J. Russell Smith.)—One of 
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the most recent volumes of Mr. Russell 
Smith’s Library of Old Authors is a 
reprint of several of the tracts relating 
to the Salem Witches. A concise but 
well written Introduction gives the 
chief points in the horrible delusion 
which the Mathers (Increase and Cotton, 
father and son) had so great a share in 
fostering; and those who would know 
in detail the grovelling superstition and 
detestable cruelty which for a time 
possessed all classes in New England 
may here satisfy themselves. The ori- 
ginal works have now become very 
scarce, but it is not desirable that all 
memory of so singular a chapter in the 
history of superstition should perish, 
and this reprint has therefore a value of 
its own, and is not to be regarded as 
a mere literary curiosity. 


The Martyrs of Spain and the Li- 
berators of Holland. By the Author of 
Tales and Sketches of Christian Life,” 
&e. (Nisbet and Co.)—We do not often 
notice imaginary autobiographies, but 
we cannot help breaking our rule in 
favour of this touching volume. It pro- 
fesses to be memoirs of two Spanish 
ladies, Dolores and Costanza Cazalla, 
who had many of their relatives and 
friends put to death by the Inqui- 
sition, which mercilessly crushed out 
the Protestant movement in Spain in 
the sixteenth century, but themselves 
escaped to Holland and there witnessed 
the triumph of the Reformed faith. 
Many who would turn from professed 
Martyrologies and Histories will, we 
feel assured, read this volume with both 
pleasure and profit. In particular, the 
picture of the death of San Roman, 
the Spanish martyr, in the first part of 
the book, and the journal of the siege 
of Leyden, with which it closes, have 
a vivid air of truthfulness about them. 
The book abounds with passages of deep 
interest, couched in the most graceful 
language, and few indeed, we think, 
could read it unmoved. 
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Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


JAN. 29. 

Arrival of the Southern Commis- 
sioners:— The liberated Confederate 
Commissioners to England and France, 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell, accompanied 
by their secretaries, Messrs. M‘Farland 
and Eustis, arrived at Southampton 
this morning on board the Royal Mail 
Company’s steamship “La Plata,” Cap- 
tain C. G. Weller. A more literal re- 
storation of the status quo could scarcely 
have been effected, so far as the four 
passengers themselves are concerned, as 
by a singular coincidence they have 
come to England in the very steamship 
in which they would have made the 
Atlantic voyage a couple of months ago 
but for their forcible abduction from the 
Trent (in which vessel they were pro- 
ceeding from Havannah to St. Thomas 
to meet the homeward steamer “ La 
Plata”) by Captain Wilkes, of the “San 
Jacinto.” 

It appears that Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell left Fort Warren, at Boston, 
where they had been confined, on the 
first of January, the first intimation of 
their release being conveyed to them by 
the arrival of a marshal to tell them to 
go out of their prison. Mr. Slidell asked 
him for his papers, to shew his authority 
for the course he was taking. The man 
replied that he had none, on which Mr. 
Slidell declined to leave, but he at length 
yielded to the solicitations of Colonel 
Dymock, the commandant of the for- 
tress, who begged him to go, as he 
knew that no papers could be produced. 
The four prisoners were taken from 
Fort Warren in charge of the marshal 
and six marines, without any officer, 
and conveyed forty miles in a small 
steam-tug to Cape Sable, where they 
were transferred to Her Majesty’s gun- 


boat “ Rinaldo,” Captain Hewitt, which 
was lying off to receive them. The 
“Rinaldo” bore up for Halifax for four 
days, and was then driven, by the vio- 
lence of the storm that was raging, to 
Bermuda. They all landed at Bermuda, 
and remained there one day. Admiral 
Milne ordered the “Rinaldo” to take 
them on to St. Thomas to catch the 
mail steamer for England, offering the 
Commissioners, however, if they pre- 
ferred it, to send them on in Her 
Majesty’s ship “ Racer,” but they ex- 
pressed themselves well satisfied with 
the “Rinaldo,” and accordingly pro- 
ceeded in her. She left Bermuda on 
the 10th, and arrived at St. Thomas on 
the 14th, about two hours before the 
“ Plata” sailed for England. 

The health of the prisoners has not 
suffered by their confinement in Fort 
Warren, bat they describe both the 
prison and the treatment they received 
as being very bad. Captain Hewitt, of 
the “Rinaldo,” did everything in his 
power to testify the kindly feelings of 
the British Government towards the 
prisoners, and to promote their comfort 
on board his ship; and they speak in 
the same manner of the behaviour and 
conduct of all the British officers, both 
of the naval and merchant service, with 
whom they have come in contact. 

There was a considerable crowd of 
persons collected on the dock quay when 
the “ Plata” came alongside, as, indeed, 
there always is on the arrival of a West 
India mail steamer, and the number was 
undoubtedly increased as the news spread 
that Mason and Slidell were on board. 
There was, however, not the least at- 
tempt to get up any sort of demonstra- 
tion on the part of the spectators; and 
the released prisoners passed on shore, 
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and to their hotel, just as any ordinary 
passengers. 

Some of the officers of the “ Nash- 
ville” waited upon Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell, to pay their respects, imme- 
diately on the arrival of the “ Plata ;” 
and the Commissioners shortly after 
started for London, but Mr. Slidell has 
since repaired to Paris, where his family 
have been residing for some time. 

JAN. 30. 

Close of the Windham Inquiry.—In 
November last the Court of Chancery 
directed an inquiry into the state of 
mind of William F. Windham, Esq., of 
Felbrigg Hall, Norfolk, a young man 
who had but very recently come of age. 
The alleged lunatic is the son of William 
Howe Windham, Esq., and Lady Sophia 
Windham (now Giubelei), sister of the 
Marquis of Bristol, and the inquiry was 
granted on the petition of General 
Windham, his uncle and guardian, the 
Marquis of Bristol and other relatives 
concurring. The investigation was held 
in the Westminster Sessions-house, by 
Mr. Samuel Warren, a Master in Lunacy, 
and a jury, of which Sir George Army- 
tage, Bart., was foreman. It extended 
over thirty-four days, and 140 witnesses 
were examined for one or the other party, 
who either detailed, or admitted on cross- 
examination, a course of folly and profli- 
gacy hardly to be paralleled. It appeared 
that the unfortunate subject of the in- 
quiry had been grossly neglected by his 
parents, and allowed to acquire low and 
vicious habits; that he was considered 
“mad” by his teachers and schoolfel- 
lows ; that with increasing years he only 
became more violent and profligate ; and 
that within a few days after he came of 
age he contracted a marriage with a 
courtesan, on whom he made so extra- 
vagant a settlement as seemed to shew 
that he had no real knowledge of the 
value of money. The most extraordinary 
part of the case, however, was the con- 
flict of opinion ofanumber of medical men, 
some of whom pronounced Mr. Windham 
an idiot from his birth, othersthought him 
not weak but vicious, and a third party 
saw nothing inconsistent with perfect 
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sanity in all his actions. The testimony 
as to matters of fact was equally con- 
flicting, and was skilfully handled by 
Mr. Chambers for the petitioners, by Sir 
Hugh Cairns for the alleged lunatic, and 
by Mr. Coleridge for his wife; their 
speeches alone occupied eight days in 
the whole. At length, after a brief sum- 
ming up from the Master, and an inter- 
view with Mr. Windham, the jury came 
to the conclusion that the legal re- 
quirements for a verdict of “unsound 
mind” had not been established, and 
“ That the said Mr. W. F. Windham, at 
the time of taking this inquisition, was 
a person of sound mind, so as to be suffi- 
cient for the government of himself, his 
messuages, his lands, his tenements, his 
goods, and his chattels.” The discredit- 
able scene that followed is thus described 
by the “ Times” of the following day :— 


“Each word of the verdict, as it 
dropped slowly from the lips of the fore- 
man of the jury, was listened to with 
breathless attention by a crowded court, 
and the moment the last was uttered 
a loud and enthusiastic cheer, which 
must have been heard outside, arose 
from the audience, and was repeated 
again and again. The like of it has 
seldom been heard in a court of justice. 
An attempt was made by the Master to 
restore order, but in vain, and “one 
cheer more,” louder and more deafening 
than any that had preceded it, made 
the Westminster Sessions- house ring like 
an alehouse. Meanwhile, everybody who 
could get near him was shaking hands 
with Mr. Windham, and congratulating 
him upon the result of the inquiry. 
His face glowed with delight, and upon 
being introduced to Sir George Ar- 
mytage he thanked that gentleman for 
the verdict he had delivered as foreman 
of the jury. When he left the court he 
was received outside with an enthu- 
siastic shout, and the admiring crowd 
almost carried him to the cab, in which 
he drove away amid a thundering cheer. 
Inside the court-room, after the verdict 
had been recorded, Master Warren closed 
the proceedings by expressing his deep 
appreciation of the admirable manner in 
which the jury had discharged their 
duties.” 


Fess. 3, 6. 
Departure of the “ Nashville” and the 
“ Tuscarora.”’—‘lthe danger of collision 
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between the “ Tuscarora” and the 
“ Nashville” caused Earl Russell to 
issue instructions to the Lords of the 
Admiralty (dated Jan. 31, 1862) having 
for their object the regulation and en- 
forcement of the duties of neutrality 
during the existing hostilities between 
the United States and the States calling 
themselves “the Confederate States of 
America,” and to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, the use of Her Majesty’s harbours, 
ports, and coasts, and the waters within 
Her Majesty’s territorial jurisdiction, in 
aid of the warlike purposes of either bel- 
ligerent, Of these instructions, which 
were to take effect on and after the 6th 
of February in Great Britain, and six 
days after their receipt by the Governor 
in each Colony, the following are the 
most important :— 


“TI. During the continuance of the 
present hostilities between the govern- 
ment of the United States of North 
America and the States calling them- 
selves ‘the Confiderate States of 
America,’ all ships of war and pri- 
vateers of either belligerent are pro- 
hibited from making use of any port 
or roadstead in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, or in 
the Channel Islands, or in any of Her 
Majesty’s colonies or foreign possessions 
or dependencies, or of any waters subject 
to the territorial jurisdiction of the 
British crown, as a station or place of 
resort for any warlike purpose, or for the 
purpose of obtaining any facilities of war- 
like equipment ; and no ship of war or 
privateer of either belligerent shall here- 
after be permitted to sail outof or leave 
any port, roadstead, or waters subject to 
the British jurisdiction, from which any 
vessel of the other belligerent (whether 
the same shall be a ship of war, a pri- 
vateer, or a merchant ship) shall have 
previously departed, until after the ex- 
piration of at least twenty-four hours 
from the departure of such last-men- 
tioned vessel beyond the territorial ju- 
risdiction of Her Majesty. 

“III. If any ship of war or privateer 
of either belligerent shall, after the time 
when this order shall be first notified 
and put in force in the United Kingdom 
and in the Channel Islands, aud in the 
several colonies and foreign ' possessions 
and dependencies of Her Majesty re- 
spectively, enter any port, roadstead, or 
waters belonging to Her Majesty, either 
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in the United Kingdom, or in the Chan- 
nel Islands, or in any of Her Majesty’s 
colonies or foreign possessions or de- 
pendencies, such vessel shall be required 
to depart and to put to sea within 
twenty-four hours after her entrance 
into such port, roadstead, or waters, ex- 
cept in case of stress of weather, or of 
her requiring provisions or things neces- 
sary for the subsistence of her crew, or 
repairs; in either of which cases the 
authorities of the port, or of the nearest 
port (as the case may be), shall require 
her to put to sea as soon as possible 
after the expiration of such period of 
twenty-four hours, without permitting 
her to take in supplies beyond what 
may be necessary for her immediate 
use; and no such vessel, which may 
have been allowed to remain within 
British water for the purpose of repair, 
shall continue in any such port, road- 
stead, or waters for a longer period than 
twenty-four hours after her necessary 
repairs shall have been completed :— 
Provided, nevertheless, that in all cases, 
in which there shall be any vessels 
(whether ships of war, privateers, or 
merchant ships) of both the said bel- 
ligerent parties in the same port, road- 
stead, or waters within the territorial 
jurisdiction of Her Majesty, there shall 
be an interval of not less than twenty- 
four hours between the departure there- 
from of any such vessel (whether a ship 
of war, a privateer, or a merchant-ship) 
of the one belligerent, and the subse- 
quent departure therefrom of any ship 
of war or privateer of the other bel- 
ligerent ; and the times hereby limited 
for the departure of such ships of war 
and privateers respectively shall always, 
in case of necessity, be extended so far 
as may be requisite for giving effect to 
this proviso, but not further otherwise. 
“IV. No ship of war or privateer of 
either belligerent shall hereafter be per- 
mitted, while in any port, roadstead, or 
waters subject to the territorial juris- 
diction of Her Majesty, to take in any 
supplies, except provisions and such 
other things as may be requisite for the 
subsistence of her crew; and except so 
much coal only as may be sufficient to 
carry such vessel to the nearest port of 
her own country, or to some nearer 
destination ; and no coal shall be again 
supplied to any such ship of war or 
privateer, in the same or any other port, 
roadstead, or waters subject to the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction of Her Majesty, 
without special permission, until after 
the expiration of three months from the 
x x 
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time when such coal may have been last 
supplied to her within British waters as 
aforesaid.” 

It would appear that the commander 
of the “Tuscarora” received an intima- 
tion of the intention to issue these in- 
structions, and, seeing that in conse- 
quence he could no longer maintain the 
blockade, he took steps to enable him to 
capture the “ Nashville” on her passage 
down the Channel ; but he made a mis- 
take in carrying out his plan, and thus 
defeated his own object. The “'Tusca- 
rora” left Southampton Water on the 
30th of January, but anchored in Yar- 
mouth Roads, and remained there until 
the 1st of February, when she proceeded 
as far westward as Portland. Her com- 
mander, Captain Craven, believed that 
the “ Nashville” would delay her depar- 
ture to the last moment, and his object, 
probably, was to keep in Yarmouth Roads, 
for the purpose of getting telegrams 
from Southampton at Hurst Castle, and 
running out into the British Channel if 
the “ Nashville” got out through Spit- 
head. Had Captain Craven stopped in 
Yarmouth Roads, the “ Nashville’ could 
not have left without great danger ; 
but as she did not appear inclined to 
move, the “Tuscarora” proceeded to 
Portland, with the view of enticing her 
out. The “ Nashville,” however, though 
ready to start on the lst of February, 
remained quiet at Southampton, and 
the “ Tuscarora” imprudently returned 
to Cowes Roads on the 3rd of February 
to take in a supply of coals, her stock 
having been diminished by the Portland 
trip. No sooner, however, had her 
commander cast anchor than he received 
a telegram from Southampton stating 
that the “Nashville” was leaving the 
dock. This caused much excitement on 
board the “Tuscarora,” during which 
a communication was received from the 
“Shannon,” which had been stationed 
in the Solent to enforce respect for the 
neutrality of England, that Captain Pe- 
grim, of the “ Nashville,” having given 
legal notice to the proper authorities of 
his intention to leave the port of South- 
ampton, Captain Craven would not be 
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able to leave neutral waters until twenty- 
four hours after the departure of the 
“Nashville.” The “Shannon” imme- 
diately shifted her position to the west- 
ward of the “ Tuscarora,” to bar her exit 
through the west channel, and she could 
not get away to the eastward, for H.M.S, 
“Trafalgar” barred her exit that way. 
In a short time the “ Nashville” came 
careering down Southampton Water, 
and just as she passed close to the “ Tus- 
carora,” the officers and crew of the 
“Nashville” commenced cheering the 
Jersey mail-packet, which was proceed- 
ing to Southampton. The “ Nashville” 
passed rapidly on towards the Needles, 
and when the pilot left her, about four 
miles outside, she was going at the rate 
of eleven knots an hour. The “ Tusca- 
rora,” hopeless of overtaking her, re- 
mained at Cowes until the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, and has since been heard of at 
Gibraltar, where, at the date of the latest 
accounts, she was engaged in watching 
the “ Sumter.” 


FEB. 4. 

Opening of the Lamesley Schools.— 
The new and more commodious build- 
ings provided for the parish schools of 
Lamesley, in the county of Durham, 
were this day opened and dedicated to 
their purpose by the noble donor, Lord 
Ravensworth, in the presence of the 
Lord Bishop of the diocese and of seve- 
ral of the clergy and neighbouring pro- 
prietors. Lord Ravensworth and his 
ancestors have long been connected with 
the parish by property aud residence, 
and schools were established at Lames- 
ley by his family half a century ago. 
The building then erected has continued 
to be used as the school-house to the 
present day. But here, as elsewhere, 
Time has worked griat changes; for (as 
the noble lord took oecasion to remark) 
spots in this vicinity which were in his 
own remembrance haunts of foxes and 
wild birds had now become centres of 
mining industry, and the old parish 
school had become totally inadequate to 
the increased number of children resort- 
ing to it from the parish and from the 
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new colliery settlements. Without wait- 
ing for the employers of labour to con- 
tribute their just share of the cost of 
new schools, Lord Ravensworth liberaliy 
undertook to build them; and the spa- 
cious, substantial, and suitable edifice 
opened on the 4th of February is the 
result. The occasion and the object of 
the assemblage must have struck every 
person present as affording another of 
the scenes that make an Englishman 
justly proud of his country, for here was 
the landowner recognising the duty of 
providing the means of instruction for 
the children of his humble neighbours; 
the Bishop of the diocese consecrating 
(as it were) the proceedings of the day ; 
and here were the laity uniting with 
the clergy in a holy and Christian work, 
and solemnly recognising the Church 
of England as the rightful instructor 
of the people. The dwellers in Lames- 
ley, indeed, may see within their own 
tranquil vale the types and representa- 
tives of things that constitute the worth 
and greatness of England: for the ho- 
rizon is marked by the signs of mining 
and manufacturing industry; the most 
honoured buildings of the village are 
the parish church, and now the schools ; 
around them are the cottage homes; 
and the towers of Ravensworth Castle, 
rising under the distant wooded hill, 
remind them of the continued and in- 
separable connection of the aristocracy 
of England with the best institutions 
that we have derived from our fore- 
fathers. Most kindly and ably their 
noble neighbour maintains that connec- 
tion; and, apart from the duties of 
property, it seems peculiarly graceful 
and fitting that he should signalize his 
interest in the welfare of the inhabitants 
by building schools within the shadow 
of a parish church which is connected 
with his family by dear and tender as- 
sociations. The visitor to this pic- 
turesque and still rural-looking village, 
or the passenger who from the adjacent 
hills sees its parish church, its schools 
and almshouses, and the princely towers 
of Ravensworth Castle embosomed under 
the far-stretching woods, has now, more 
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than ever, good reason to exclaim, 
“Peace be within thy walls, and plen- 
teousness within thy palaces!” The 
inhabitants evidently appreciate the 
advantages provided for their children, 
and the school is reported as being in 
the most satisfactory condition. Lord 
Ravensworth emphatically declared that 
it should never be made the arena of 
polemics; and that, although open to 
all, the religious instruction given 
should continue to be that of the Church 
of England only. The opening of this 
school was the first occasion upon which 
the newly-appointed Bishop of Durham 
had visited this part of his diocese, and 
the intelligible, striking, and affec- 
tionate exhortations he took the oppor- 
tunity to address to parents as well as 
scholars produced a most favourable im- 
pression. His Lordship was the guest 
of Lord Ravensworth, who entertained 
a distinguished party at the Castle in 
honour of the visit of the right rev. 
prelate, and to celebrate the proceeds 
ings of the day. 


Fes. 6. 

Opening of Parliament.—This day 
the session of Parliament was opened by 
commission, the commissioners being the 
Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Newcas- 
tle, the Earl St. Germans, Viscount Syd- 
ney, and Lord Stanley of Alderley. The 
Lord Chancellor read the royal speech, 
as follows :— 

“My Lorps aND GENTLEMEN, 

“ We are commanded by her Majesty 
to assure you that her Majesty is per- 
suaded that you will deeply participate 
in the affliction by which her Majesty 
has been overwhelmed by the calami- 
tous, untimely, and irreparable loss of 
her beloved Consort, who has been her 
comfort and support. 

“It has been, however, soothing to 
her Majesty, while suffering most acutely 
under this awful dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, to receive from all classes of her 
subjects the most cordial assurances of 
their sympathy with her sorrow, as well 
as of their appreciation of the noble cha- 
racter of him the greatness of whose loss 
to her Majesty and to the nation is so 
justly and so universally felt and la- 
mented, 
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“ We are commanded by her Majesty 
to assure you that she recurs with con- 
fidence to your assistance and advice. 

“ Her Majesty’s relations with all the 
European Powers continue to be friendly 
and satisfactory, and her Majesty trusts 
there is no reason to apprehend any dis- 
turbance of the peace of Europe. 

“ A question of great importance, and 
which might have led to very serious 
consequences, arose between her Majes'y 
and the Government of the United 
States of North America, owing to the 
seizure and forcible removal of four pas- 
sengers from on board a British mail- 
packet by the commander of a ship-of- 
war of the United States; but that 
question has been satisfactorily settled 
by the restoration of the passengers to 
British protection, and by the disavowal 
by the United States Government of the 
act of violence committed by their naval 
officer. 

“The friendly relations between her 
Majesty and the President of the United 
States have, therefore, remained unvim- 
paired. 

“ Her Majesty warmly appreciates the 
loyalty and patriotic spirit which have 
been manifested on this occasion by her 
North American subjects. 

“The wrongs committed by various 
parties and by successive Governments 
in Mexico upon foreigners resident 
within the Mexican territory, and for 
which no satisfactory redress could be 
obtained, have led to the conclusion of 
a convention between her Majesty, the 
Emperor of the French, and the Queen 
of Spain, for the purpose of regulating 
a combined operation on the coast of 
Mexico, with a view to obtain that re- 
dress which has hitherto been withheld. 

“That convention, and papers re- 
lating to that subject, will be laid be- 
fore you. 

“The improvement which has taken 

lace in the relations between her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and that of the 
Emperor of China, and the good faith 
with which the Chinese Government 
have continued to fulfil the engage- 
ments of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, have 
enabled her Majesty to withdraw her 
troops from the city of Canton, and to 
reduce the amount of her furce on the 
coast and in the seas of China. 

“ Her Majesty, always anxious to ex- 
ert her influence for the preservation of 
peace, has concluded a convention with 
the Sultan of Morocco, by means of 
which the Sultan has been enabled to 
raise the amount necessary for the fulfil- 
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ment of certain treaty engagements 
which he had contracted towards Spain, 
and thus to avoid the risk of a renewal 
of hostilities with that Power. That 
convention, and papers connected with 
it, will be laid before you. 


“GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE oF 
Commons, 

“Her Majesty commands us to in- 
form you that she has directed the Esti- 
mates for the ensuing year to be laid 
before you. They have been framed 
with a due regard to prudent economy 
and to the efficiency of the public ser- 
vice. 


“ My Lorps anpD GENTLEMEN, 

“Her Majesty commands us to in- 
form you that measures for the improve- 
ment of the law will be laid before you, 
and among them will be a bill for ren- 
dering the title to land more simple, and 
its transfer more easy. 

“ Other measures of public usefulness 
relating to Great Britain and to Ireland 
will be submitted for your consideration. 

“Her Majesty regrets that in some 
parts of the United Kingdom, and in 
certain branches of industry, tempo ary 
causes have produced considerable y res- 
sure and privation; but her Majesty 
has reason to believe that the general 
condition of the country is sound and 
satisfactory. 

“Her Majesty confidently commends 
the general iuterests of the nation to 
your wisdom and your care; and she 
fervently prays that the blessing of Al- 
mighty God may attend your delibera- 
tions, and may guide them to the pro- 
motion of the welfare and happiness of 
her people.” 


In the House of Lords the Address 
in reply was moved by Lord Dufferin, 
and seconded by the Earl of Shelburne, 
and was unanimously adopted. In the 
House of Commons the Address was 
moved by Mr. Portman and seconded 
by Mr. Western Wood ; it was as usual 
an echo of the speech, but on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Portman the following pa- 
ragraphs were prefixed with reference 
to the decease of H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort :— 

“That an humble address be pre- 
sented to her Majesty, to thank her 
Majesty for her most gracious Speech 
delivered by her command to both 
Houses of Parliament. 
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“To take this the first opportunity 
of offering to her Majesty our sincere 
condolence in the afflicting dispensation 
of Providence in which her Majesty and 
this nation have been visited in the 
death of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort. 

“To assure her Majesty of our heart- 
felt participation in the universal feel- 
ing of sympathy with her Majesty in 
this calamitous bereavement, and the 
deep sense entertained by all classes of 
her Majesty’s subjects of the irreparable 
loss the country has sustained in the 
death of the Prince, whose tender at- 
tachment to her Majesty, eminent vir- 
tues, high attainments, and unceasing 
devotion to the interests of this country, 
won for him general love and admira- 
tion, and will cause his name to be held 
in grateful and affectionate remem- 
brance. 

“To assure her Majesty that it is our 
earnest prayer that her Majesty's health, 
in which her faithful subjects take so 
lively an interest, should not be im- 
paired by overwhelming grief, but that 
this kingdom will long continue to enjoy 
the blessings of a reign with which our 
happiness and welfare are so intimately 
associated.” . 


Journey of the Prince of Wales to 
the East.—H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 
left Osborne this day for London, and 
embarked the same evening at Dover on 
his way to ‘lrieste, where her Majesty’s 
steamship “ Osborne” will be in waiting 
to convey his Royal Highness and suite 
to Alexandria. The “ Osborne” will re- 
main in the Mediterranean to be at the 
Prince’s disposal. The suite in attend- 
ance consists of Major-General the Hon. 
R. Bruce, Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, 
and Major Teesdale, R.A., equerries ; the 
Hon. Robert Meade, Dr. Minter, and 
the Rev. Dr. Stanley, who will join the 
Prince at Alexandria. Under the pre- 
sent mournful circumstances, his Royal 
Highness will travel in strict incognito, 
as Baron Renfrew, declining all honours 
and hospitalities at the different capitals 
through which he must pass on his way 
to Trieste. 

The Hartley Colliery Inquest.—This 
inquiry was commenced on the 3rd of 
February ; it was held on the body of 
John Gallagher, who was the first man 
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brought from the pit, and was brought 
to an end on the 6th of the same month. 
The Coroner and jury were assisted by 
Mr. Kenyon Blackwell, the Commissioner 
specially sent down by the Home Office 
for the purpose, and by Mr. Dunn, the 
Mining Inspector of the district. The 
most material witness examined was 
Mr. William Coulson, the master-sinker. 
He found that the main “ spears’ or 
pump-rods were broken about twelve or 
fourteen fathoms from bank, and the 
second spear opposite the middle seam, 
and their breakage was the cause of the 
accident. When they parted, the beam 
lost its weight as it was making its up- 
ward stroke, and broke in the middle. 
The buckets of the pumps might have 
got wedged, ora clack might have fallen, 
but in all probability it was the wedging 
of the buckets. That would account for 
the breakage of the pumps in such a 
manner, and it would take place just at 
the turn of the stroke. The beam was 
broken by concussion, not by any tensile 
strain. Mr. Adams and Mr. Humble 
gave evidence as to the finding of the 
bodies in the pit. Mr. Humble’s expla- 
nation of the bad air which killed the 
men was, that the smoke from the fur- 
nace would pass down the shaft, and 
back through the lower main, up the 
staple, into the middle seam, where the 
men were; and so the air would be 
vitiated. Mr. Hoskyn, the chief engi- 
neer, with the firm of Hawks, Crawshay 
and Sons, of Gateshead, spoke to the 
quality of the metal of which the broken 
beam was made. He thought the beam 
was injudiciously poised, and the sudden 
snap of the pump-spear bringing the 
beam down violently upon the chocks, 
on a day when the frost was very in- 
tense, was, in his opinion, the real cause 
of the accident. 

Mr. Davidson was of opinion that the 
men had been suffocated by carbonic 
oxide gas, from the fact of their blood 
being of a red colour. If they had been 
suffocated by carbonic acid their blood 
would have been dark. 

The evidence having been brought to 
a close, the jury returned the following 
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special verdict :—* That John Gallagher 
on the 22nd January last was found 
killed in the workings of New Hartley 
Colliery, having died therein from inha- 
lation of gas, being shut up in the yard 
seam of the said colliery on the 16th of 
the said month, when the shaft was 
closed by the accidental breaking of the 
engine-beam, which, with other mate- 
rials, fell into the working-shaft of the 
pit, and there being no exit therefrom, 
all access to the deceased was cut off, and 
he perished from the cause above-men- 
tioned. The jury cannot close without 
expressing their strong opinion of the 
imperative necessity of all working col- 
lieries having at least a second shaft or 
outlet to afford the workmen the means 
of escape should any obstruction take 
place as occurred at New Hartley Pit, 
and that in future beams of colliery en- 
gines should be made of malleable instead 
of cast metal. They also take occasion 
to notice with admiration the heroic 
courage of the miners and others, who 
at the risk of their own lives, for se many 
nights and days, devoted their best skill 
and energies to rescue the unfortunate 
men who were lost; and that everything 
that human ingenuity could accomplish 
was done towards this humane object.” 

The subscription entered into for the 
relief of the widows and orphans of the 
unfortunate pitmen has reached the 
amount of upwards of £30,000, which 
is more than was required, and a portion 
has therefore been very properly devoted 
to rewarding the brave men who laboured 
so long, though in vain, to clear the shaft 
and rescue their fellow-workmen. 


Fes. 10, 12. 

Fatal Accidents —On Monday, Feb. 
10, a singular accident occurred at the 
upper end of the Waterloo-road, near 
the bridge. The carriage road there is 
carried over the low-lying Commercial- 
road on brick arches, but the foot-path 
(with an area-grating to each house) 
is only propped up by iron posts, which 
were deemed strong enough to bear all 
ordinary traffic. In the course of Mon- 
day, however, a great crowd assembled 
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to watch the attempts of a broker to 
obtain forcible entrance into a house in 
the road on behalf of the superior land- 
lord, though the tenants had paid their 
rent to his sub-lessee. There does not 
appear to have been any riot, yet the 
mere weight of so many persons congre- 
gated on the spot broke down the prop, 
and a part of the pavement, with some 
twenty or thirty persons standing on it, 
was precipitated a depth of about forty 
fect ; on their being rescued it was found 
that there was not one who was not more 
or less seriously injured. Nineteen per- 
sons were conveyed to St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, and nearly as many more to other 
institutions. One of them, a young man, 
named Robins, is since dead, and several 
others are in a precarious state. At 
the inquest Mr. Robinson, on the part 
of Mr. Jones, the proprietor, stated that 
his client had not been made aware of 
the actual condition of things, and he 
was desirous of remedying the evil which 
had been caused as far as possible. The 
goods which had been taken away from 
the poor tenants would be restored. Any 
money which had been paid in cases 
where rent had been previously paid 
to Mr. Jeffs would be refunded. After 
a lengthened deliberation, the jury re- 
turned the following special verdict :— 
“We find that Edmund James Robins 
came to his death by the falling of the 
stone slab and iron grating in front of 
the houses Nos. 198 and 199, Waterloo- 
bridge-road, and the jury cannot but 
express their opinion that the conduct 
of Mr. Jones, the superior landlord, in 
distraining for rent under the circum- 
stances detailed in evidence, was highly 
reprehensible.” 

On Wednesday morning, Feb. 12, an- 
other accident occurred, whereby three 
workmen were killed, twenty others se- 
riously injured, and at least a dozen 
more badly bruised. At the end of Am- 
herst-road East, immediately opposite 
the Hackney station of the North Lon- 
don Railway, Mr. Amos, a builder at 
Dalston, has been erecting a row of 
large houses and shops, four stories in 
height, which were very near comple- 
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tion externally. At ten o’clock in the 
morning workmen engaged upon the 
buildings heard a ery, “Save yourselves, 
the houses are coming down!” and in 
ancther moment the whole of two houses, 
with the roof and a portion of the corner 
public-house, fell into one heap of ruins, 
the falling timber and brickwork carry- 
ing with it the great majority of the 
workmen within them, a few only con- 
triving to save themselves by clinging 
to that portion of the scaffolding left 
standing. Two were killed on the spot, 
and one died on his way to the German 
hospital at Dalston. The workmen em- 
ployed upon the other houses immedi- 
ately rushed to the aid of their fel- 
lows, and as soon as the cloud of dust 
had partially cleared away, a distressing 
scene presented itself. Several men and 
boys were lying in the road in front of 
the building shockingly cut and mangled. 
These were at once attended to, and the 
workmen then set about the release of 
those buried in the ruins, which was ac- 
complished in about two hours. Eight 
were found so badly injured that they 
were at once taken off to the hospital, 
while others whose injuries were not so 
serious were attended to by the medical 
men who were present, and taken to their 
own homes. An inquest has since been 
held, when after hearing a number of 
witnesses, (including Mr. A. Asbpitel, 
the architect, who had been directed by 
the coroner to make an examination of 
the buildings,) the jury returned the 
following verdict :—‘“ We find that the 
deaths of Jacob Ketteridge, John Fuller, 
and Alfred William Rathbone, were 
caused by mortal injuries received upon 
their bodies by the falling of the houses, 
Nos. 9 and_10, Ambherst-road East, 
Hackney; and we do further say that 
the causes of such accident were oe- 
casioned by the materials used in such 
building being of an inferior quality, 
the incompleteness of the roof, undue 
haste in their construction, and the want 
of a more efficient supervision.” 


Fes. 19. 

Colliery Accident in Wales. — The 
most terrible accident yet known in 
connexion with the Welsh coal mines 
occurred about one o’clock this day at 
the Cethin coal-pit, which is the pro- 
perty of Mr. William Crawshay, the ex- 
tensive iron-master of Cyfartha; it is 
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the largest in the district, employing 
upwards of 200 men, and is about equi- 
distant between Merthyr-Tydfil and 
Troedyrhiw. The overlooker at the pit’s 
mouth noticed that something unusual 
had occurred in the pit, which was soon 
followed by information that an explo- 
sion of gas had taken place. Mr. Jones, 
the manager of the Cyfartha works, ac- 
companied by a few volunteers, de- 
scended the pit immediately after the 
accident, and worked nobly in order to 
rescue those who might yet be alive. 
But the task was one of great danger. 
The insidious choke-damp, or carbonic 
acid gas, which is evolved by an explo- 
sion, combined with a most offensive 
stench from the smell of singed bodies 
and burnt horses, rendered exploration 
most difficult—:o much so that two of 
the party were dragged from the bottom 
of the pit insensible, and all suffered ex- 
tremely. At length, by forcing down 
large quantities of water, which fell to 
the bottom and caused a great draught, 
the explorers were enabled to penetrate 
with safety. When they resched the 
four-foot seam the spectacle was harrow- 
ing. In every direction dead bodies 
were net with. Forty-four were brought 
up in the course of the following day, 
and five others have been found since. 
About half the number were severely 
burnt, but the rest had not a hair singed, 
having been suffocated by the choke- 
damp. The explosion must have been 
most sudden, for five men were found as 
if at their dinner, and one of the number 
had actually a piece of bread in his mouth 
when brought to the mouth of the pit. 
Some had evidently received warning of 
the coming storm of fire, for one was 
found with his little dog under his arm 
—both dead—and he was no doubt en- 
deavouring to escape. The origin of the 
accident is a mystery, as none have lived 
to tell the awful tale, but the accumula- 
tion of gas is supposed to have taken 
place during the time the men were at 
dinner; the workers then usually con- 
gregated together at the bottom of a 
gallery, and, it is presumed, some one 
had left a door open, diverting the cur- 
rent of air from its proper course, and 
leaving certain portions of the works 
without ventilation. On their return 
to the headings with naked lights, the 
explosion followed as a matter of course. 
The explosion took place in the four-foot 
seam, and those engaged in the three- 
foot vein escaped unhurt, that seam 
branching off in a contrary direction to 
the one in which the casualty occurred. 
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HIGH SHERIFFS FOR 1862. 


At the Court at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, the 5th day of February, 1862, 
Present, the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 


SHERIFFS APPOINTED BY HER MAJESTY IN COUNCIL FoR THE YEAR 1862. 


ENGLAND (excepting Cornwall and Lancashire.) 


Bedfordshire.— Crewe Alston, of Odell, Esq. 

Berkshire. — Robert Campbell, of Buscot 
Park, near Lechlade, Esq. 

Bucks.—William Pennington, of Fernacres, 
Esq. 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire. — 
John Richardson Fryer, of Chatteris, esq. 

Cumberland.—Samuel Lindow, of Cleator, 
Esq. 

Cheshire. — Thomas Aldersey, of Aldersey 
Hall, Esq. 

Derbyshire.—Haughton Charles Okeover, of 
Okeover Hall, Esq. 

Devonshire.— Major-General Edward Studd, 
of Oxton. 

Dorsetshire.—Joseph Gundry, of the Hyde, 
Bridport, Esq. 

Durham.— Henry George Surtees, of Dins- 
dale, Esq. 

Essex.—Joseph Samuel Lescher, of Boyles 
Court, Brentwood, Esq. 

Gloucestershire. — Sir George Samuel Jen- 
kinson, of Eastwood, near Berkeley, Bart. 

Herefordshire. — John Hungerford Ark- 
wright, of Hampton Court, near Leominster, 
Esq. 

Hertfordshire.—John Hodgson, of Gilston 
Park, Esq. 

Kent.—Henry Bannerman, Hunton Court, 
near Maidstone, Esq. 

Leicestershire-—James Beaumont Winstan- 
ley, of Braunstone, Esq. 

Lincolnshire.—Thomas John Dixon, of Hol- 
ton-le-Moor, Esq. 

Monmouthshire.—John Best Snead, of Chep- 
stow, Esq. 

Norfolk.—Robert John Harvey Harvey, of 
Brundall, Esq. 

Northamptonshire.—Wm. Smyth, of Little 
Houghton, Esq. 

Northumberland.—John Cookson, of Meldon 
Park, Esq. 

Nattinghamshire. — Thomas  Blackborne 
Thoroton Hildyard, of Flintham House, Esq. 

Oxrfordshire.—Edward Mackenzie, of Fawley 
Court, Esq. 

Rutland.—The Hon. Wm. Charles Evans 
Freke, of Bisbrooke. 

Shropshire.—Sir Vincent Rowland Corbet, of 
Acton Reynold, Bart. 

Somersetshire.—Ralph Neville Grenville, of 
Butleigh Court, Esq. 

Staffordshire. — Henry Killick, of Walton 
Hall, Esq. 
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County of Southampton.—Sir Henry Bou- 
verie Paulet St. John Mildmay, of. Dogmers- 
field Park, Winchfield, Bart. 

Suffolk.—Sir John Ralph Blois, of Cockfield 
Hall, Yoxford, Bart. 

Surrey.—Joseph Godman, of Park Hatch, 
Godalming, Esq. 

Sussexr.—The Honourable John Jervis Car- 
negie, of Fair Oak, Rogate. 

Warwickshire. —The Honourable Charles 
Lennox Butler, of Coton House, Rugby. 

Westmoreland.—Lieutenant-Colonel Frederic 
Gandy, of Heaves, Milnthorpe. 

Wiltshire.—John Elton Mervyn Prower, of 
Purton House, Swindon, Esq. 

Worcestershire.—Sir Edmund Anthony Har- 
ley Lechmere, of the Ryd, Worcester, Bart. 

Yorkshire.—Godfrey Wentworth, of Woolley 
Park, near Wakefield, Esq. 


{WALEs. 

Anglesey.—Robert Davies, of Bwichyfen, 
Esq. 

Breconshire. — David Watkins Lloyd, of 
Aberllech, Esq. 

Carnarvonshire.—David Williams, of Castle 
Dedraeth, Esq. 

Carmarthenshire. — Colonel John Stepney 
Cowell Stepney, of Llanelly House. 

Cardiganshire.—Herbert Vaughan, of Bry- 
nog, Esq. 

Denbighshire.—Sir Hugh Williams, of Bo- 
delwyddan, Bart. 

Flintshire. — Philip Pennant Pennant, of 
Bodfari, Esq. 

Glamorganshire.—Sir Ivor Bertie Guest, of 
Sully House, Bart. 

Montgomeryshire. —John Lomax, of Bod- 
fach, Esq. 

Merionethshire.—Samuel Holland, of Plas- 
yn-Penrhyn, Esq. 

Pembrokeshire.—James Bevan Bowen, of 
Liwyngwair, Newport, Esq. 

Radnorshire.—Walter de Winton, of Maes- 
liwch Castle, Esq. 


LANCASHIRE AND CORNWALL. 

Duchy of Lancaster.—William Allen Francis 
Saunders, Esq., of Wennington Hall, Sheriff of 
the County Palatine of Lancaster. 

Prince of Wales’ Council Chamber, Bucking- 
ham-gate, Feb. 6.— Thomas Tristrem Spry 
Carlyon, of'Tregrehan, in the county of Corn- 
wall, Esq., Sheriff of the County of Cornwall. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





EcciEsiastTIcaL. 

Feb. 7. The Queen has been pleased to re- 
constitute the bishopric of Toronto, in the 
province of Canada, and to erect a portion of 
the said bishopric into a new see, to be called 
the bishopric of Ontario; and her Majesty has 
further been pleased to appoint the Rev. John 
Travers Lewis, LL.D., to be the first bishop of 
the new see. 

The Rev. C. O. Goodford, D.D., Head Master 
of Eton College, to be Provost, in the place of 
the Rev. E. C. Hawtrey, D.D., deceased. 

The Rev. F. C. Cook, Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, and one of H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools, 
to be Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, in the room 
of the Right Rev. W. Thomson, D.D., now 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Crvit, NAVAL, AND Mireirary. 

Jan. 24. Lord Lyons, K.C.B., her Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the United States of America, to be 
Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath. 

Edgar Alfred Bowring, esq., Secretary to 
her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibi- 
tion of Industry of all Nations of 1851, to be 
Companion of the Order of the Bath. 

Jan. 28. The Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin 
and Kincardine, K.T., G.C.B., to be her Ma- 
jesty’s Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

To be Knight Commander of the Bath :— 

Major-General Stuart Corbett, C.B., Bengal 
Infantry. 

To be Ordinary Members of the Military Di- 
vision of the Third Class, or Companions :— 

Maj.-Gen. Francis Wheler, Bengal Cavalry. 

Col. John MacDuff, 74th Regt. 

Lieut.-Col. John Neptune Sargent, 3rd Regt. 

Lieut.-Col. Augustus Wm. Murray, Ist West 
India Regt. 

Wm. Murray, esq., to be a Member of the 
Executive Council of the Island of Barbados. 

Howard Lloyd, esq., to be a Member of the 
Council of the Island of Dominica. 

W. H. Pedder, esq., tobe her Majesty’s Con- 
sul at Amoy. 

Jan. 31. Robert Macfarlane, esq., advocate, 
to be one of the Lords of Session in Scotland, 
in the room of Alexander Wood, esq., resigned. 
(The judge has taken the courtesy title of Lord 
Ormidale.) 

Mr. Wm. John Stevens approved of as Con- 
sul at Malta for H.R.H. the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

Feb. 4. Patrick Fraser, esq., advocate, to be 
Sheriff of the Shire of Sheriffdom of Renfrew, 
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in the room of Robert Macfarlane, esq., ap- 
pointed a Lord of Session in Scotland. 

Edward St. John Neale, esq., now Secretary 
to her Majesty’s Legation in China, to be Se- 
cretary to her Majesty’s Legation in Japan. 

Mr. Henry B. Hammond, approved of as 
Consul at Dublin, and Mr. James W. Marshall 
as Consul at Leeds, for the United States of 
America. 

Feb. 7. The Most Noble Henry Pelham, 
Duke of Newcastle, K.G., to be Lord Warden 
of the Stannaries in Cornwall and Devon, and 
Rider and Master Forester of Dartmoor. 

Wm. Matthewson Hindmarch, of Gray’s Inn, 
in the county of Middlesex, esq., Geo. Boden, 
of the Inner Temple, London, esq., and Thos, 
Weatherley Phipson, of Lincoln’s Inn, in the 
county of Middlesex, esq., to be of her Majes- 
ty’s counsel learned in the law. 

Thos. Francis Wade, esq., C.B., now Chinese 
Secretary and Translator, to be Secretary, Chi- 
nese Secretary, and Translator to her Majesty's 
Legation in China. 

Feb. 11. Edward Barnett Anderson Taylor, 
esq., to be Police Magistrate of New Providence, 
one of the Bahama Islands. 

Feb. 14. Grenadier Guards.—General his 
Royal Higbness the Duke of Cambridge, K.G., 
G.C.B., &c., from the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
to be Col. 

Scots Fusilier Guards.—Gen. Sir Alexander 
Woodford, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., &c., from the 
40th Regt., to be Col., vice Gen. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, appointed 
to the Grenadier Guards. 

The Prince Consort’s Own Rifle Brigade.— 
Field-Marshal Lord Seaton, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
to be Col.-in-Chief. 

59th Regt. of Foot. — Major-Gen. Plomer 
Young to be Col., vice Lieut.-Gen. Jeremiah 
Taylor, deceased. 

John Peter Grant, esq., Lieut.-Governor of 
Bengal, to be an Ordinary Member of the Civil 
Division of the Second Class, or Knights Com-* 
manders, of the Most Hon. Order of the Bath. 

Hugh Seymour Tremenheere, esq., Richard 
Dugard Grainger, esq., and Edward Carleton 
Tufnell, esq., to be H.M.’s Commissioners for 
inquiring into the Employment of Children 
and young Personsin Trades and Manufactures 
not already regulated by Law. 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Doyle Patterson Exon 
to be one of H.M.’s Royal Body Guard of the 
Yeomen of the Guard, vice Cavt. G. V. Mac- 
donald, resigned. 

7b. 18. The Right Hon. Lord Kinnaird, 
K.T., the Hon. Fulke Egerton, Nicholas Ken- 
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dall, esq., Henry Austin Bruce, esq., John 
St. Aubyn, @sq., John Davie Ferguson Davie, 
esq., Edward Headlam Greenhow, esq., M.D., 
and Philip Henry Holland, esq., to be H.M.’s 
Commissioners to inquire into the condition 
of all mines in Great Britain to which the 
provisions of the Act 23 and 24 Vict., c. 151, 
do not apply, with reference to the health and 
safety of persons employed in such mines. 

Feb. 21. To be Governor of the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich— General his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, K.G., 
&e , Commanding-in-Chief. 

Tobe Lieut.-Governor-Commandant—Major- 
Gen. Henry Sandham, Royal Engineers. 

To be Inspector of Studies, Second Com- 
mandant—Lieut.-Col. and Brevet-Col. Fred. 
Augustus Yorke, Royal Engineers. 

To be Assistant Inspector of Studies—Capt. 
and Brevet-Major Charles John Gibb, Royal 
Engineers. 

Frederick Lewis Maitland Heriot, esq., Ad- 
vocate, to be Sheriff of the Shire or Sheriffdom 
of Forfar, in the room of Alexander Stuart 
Logan, esq., deceased. 

The Hon. Arthur Temple Lyttleton to be 
Page of Honour to her Majesty, vice Lord 
Castle Cuffe. 


Births. 
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MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

Feb. 4. Borough of Coleraine.—Sir Henry 
Hervey Bruce, of Downhill, in the county of 
Londonderry, bart., in the room of John Boyd, 
esq., deceased. 

County of Oxford.—Lieut.-Col. John Wm. 
Fane, in the room of George Granville Har- 
court, esq., deceased. 

Feb. 7. Borough of New Shoreham.—Sir 
Percy Burrell, bart., of Knepp Castle, in the 
county of Sussex, in the room of Sir Charles 
Merrik Burrell, bart., deceased. 

Feb. 14. City of Lincoln.—John Bramley 
Moore, esq., of Aigburth, near Liverpool, co. 
Lancaster, in the rcom of G. Fieschi Heneage, 
esq., who has accepted the office of Steward of 
H.M.’s Chiltern Hundreds. 

Feb. 18. Borough of Great Grimsby.—Jobhn 
Chapman, esq., of Hill-end, Mottram, co. 
Chester, in the room of C. M. Worsley Ander- 
son Pelham (commonly called Lord Worsley), 
now Earl of Yarborough, called to the House 
of Peers. 

Borough of Leicester.—Peter Alfred Taylor, 
esq.,of Aubrey-ho., Notting-hill, co. Middlesex, 
in the room of John Biggs, esq., who has ac- 
cepted the office of Steward of H.M.’s Manor 
of Hempholme. 
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Nov. 21, 1861. At Keiskama Hoek, Cape 
of Good Hope, the wife of Capt. Montague 
Barton, 85th Light Infantry, a son. 

Nov. 28. At New Westminster, British Co- 
lumbia, the wife of Col. Moody, R.E., a dau. 

Dec.7. At Lucknow, the wife of Wm. 
Copeland Capper, esq., Deputy-Commissioner, 
a son. 

Dec. 10, At Bolundshuhur, N.W.P., the wife 
of Capt. F. A. C. Knyvett, a dau. 

At Burnside, Mauritius, the wife of Captain 
Downes, R A., a son. 

Dee, 11. At Rawul Pindee, the wife of Capt. 
Gordon Alexander, 93rd Sutherland High- 
landers, a son. 

Dec.12. At St. Helena, the wife of Capt. J. 
B. i. Rainier, St. Helena Regiment, a son. 

Dec. 13. At Belgaum, Bombay, the wife of 
Capt. J. J. Combe, a son. 

Dec. 20. At Allahabad, the wife of Capt. 
Fred. Weston Peile, Bengal Engineers, a son. 

Dec. 22. At Tabreez, the wife of K. E. Ab- 
bott, H.M.’s Consul-General, a dau. 

At Secunderabad, Deccan, the wife of Capt. 
Waymouth, 17th Lancers, a son. 

Dec. 24. At Hoshiarpore, Punjaub, the 
wife of Capt. Ralph Young, Bengal Engineers, 
Deputy-Commissioner, a dau. 

Dec. 29, At Simla, the wife of Capt. Falk- 
land G. E. Warren, R.A., a dau. 

Jan. 5, 1862. At Jubbulpore, the wife of 
Capt. W. Nembhard, Deputy-Commissioner, 
a dau. 


Jan. 11. At Khalleppa, near Canea, in 


Crete, the wife of Frederick Guarracino, esq. 
H.B.M.’s Consu! in that Island, a son. 

Jan. 13. At WHope-hall, Tadcaster, the 
Viscountess Nevill, a son. 

Jan. 15. At Wambrook Rectory, Dorset, 
the wife of the Rev. Hely H. A. Smith, a son. 

Jan. 16. At Orleigh-court, Bideford, the 
wife of Capt. A. M. Archdall, a son. 

At Greatford-hall, the wife of Gilbert Pea- 
cock, esq., a dau. 

Jan. 17. At the Royal Naval Hospital, Ply- 
mouth, the wife of Capt. Douglas Curry, R.N., 
Superintendent, a son. 

At Malmaison, Castle Townsend, co. Cork, 
the wife of Lieut-Col. Somerville, a son. 

At Tenby, the wife of the Rev. J. E. Coul- 
son, Vicar of Long l’reston, Yorkshire, a son. 

At Erith, Kent, the wife of James Davidson, 
M.D., H.M.S. “ Wellesley,” a dau. 

Jan. 18. At Edinburgh, the wife of the 
Hon. A. Y. Bingham, a son. 

At Bowes Manor, Southgate, Middlesex, the 
wife of Alderman Sidney, M.P., a dau. 

At King’s Sutton, the wife of the Rev. Geo. 
Floyd, a son and heir. 

The wife of the Rev. G. E. Jelf, M.A., As- 
sistant-Curate of St. James’s, Clapton, of twin 
daus. 

Jan. 19. In Berkeley-sq., the Marchioness 
of Waterford, a son. 

Jan. 20. In Pembridge-gardens, Bayswater, 
the Hon. Mrs. Charles Lennox Peel, a son. 

At Rochester, the wife of the Rev. G. 8. Bid- 
well, a son. 
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In Green-et., Park-lane, the wife of George 
T. Duncombe, esq., a dau. 

At Ashen Rectory, the wife of the Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Deane, a son. 

At St. Matthew’s Rectory, Ipswich, the wife 
of the Rev. C. H. Gaye, a dau. 

Jan, 21. At Dublin, the Countess of Gra- 
nard, a dau. 

At Bray, Berks, the wife of Capt. Hamilton, 
late H.M.’s Madras Fusiliers, a dau. 

At Brightwell Rectory, Wallingford, Berks, 
the wife of the Rev. R. N. Milford, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Reginald Gunnery, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Hornsey-Rise, 
and Clerical Secretary of the Church of Eng- 
land Education Society, a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of Capt. A. H. Daw- 
son, Royal Madras Artillery, a son. 

At Bognor, the wife of the Rev. Arthur 
Shadwell, a dau. 

Jan. 22. In Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., Lady 
Elizabeth Leslie Melville Cartwright, of Mel- 
ville-house, Fife, a dau. 

In Leinster-sq., Bayswater, the wife of G. 
D. Wilkins, esq., late Bengal Civil Service, a 
dau. 

At Sandhurst Rectory, Kent, the wife of the 
Rey. Geo. Ridout, Rector of Sandhurst, a dau. 

Jan. 23. At Hastings, the wife of Maj.-Gen. 
Ludlow, a son. 

At the Rectory, Clapham-common, the wife 
of the Rev. Wentworth Bowyer, a son. 

Jan, 24. At Nynehead-court, the wife of 
W. Ayshford Sanford, esq., a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Major Dawson, 
93rd Highlanders, a son. 

Jan. 25. At Caynham-court, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Master, 5th Fusiliers, a dau. 

At Thavies’-inn, Holborn, the wife of the 
Rev. T. Hanly Ball, Lecturer of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, a dau. 

At the British Royal Naval Hospital, at Lis- 
bon, the wife of Dr. Jas. J. L. Donnet, R.N., 
a dau. 

At Great Rissington Rectory, Gloucester- 
shire, the wife of Cecil C. V. N. Pole, esq., a dau. 

Jan. 26. At Rockingham, the Hon. Mrs. 
King, a duu. 

At Sanquhar-house, Forres, N.B., the wife 
of Maj.-Gen. Sir Patrick Grant, G.C.B., a son. 

At Worthing, the wife of Major C. J. 8. 
Wallace, 25th Regt., a dau. 

At Putney, the wife of the Rev. J. Haythorne 
Edgar, a dau. 

Jan, 27. At Little Casterton Rectory, Stam- 
ford, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. Francis 
Byng, a son. 

At Leigh Parsonage, Dorset, the wife of the 
Rev. George Thompson, a dau. 

At Windsor, the wife of Capt. Lovett, 2nd 
Life Guards, a son. 

Jan, 28. At Rock Ferry, Cheshire, the wife 
of Lieut. the Hon. Jas. T. Fitzmaurice, Com- 
manding H.M.’s gunboat ‘‘ Goshawk,” a dau. 

At Westbrook Hay, Herts, Mrs. D. Ryder, 
a dau. 

In Leinster-gardens, Hyde-park, (the resi- 
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dence of her father, James Durham, esq.,) the 
wife of Henry D. De Vitre, esq., of Charlton- 
house, Wantage, Berks, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Bosham, the wife of the 
Rey. Henry Mitchell, a son. 

At Crookstown-house, the wife of Capt. Her- 
rick, 12th Regt., and of Bellmount, co. Cork, 
a son. 

Jan. 29. At Alverbank, near Alverstoke, 
Hants, the wife of Capt. Edmund Commerell, 
R.N., V.C., a dau. 

At Brandon-house, Great Yarmouth, the 
wife of Capt. F. Warren, R.N., a dau. 

At Osidge, Southgate, the wife of Arthur 
Bosanquet, esq., Bombay C.S., a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of the Rev. Daniel 
F. Sandiord, a dau. 

At Plymouth, the wife of the Rev. W. Harp- 
ley, M.A., Head Master of the Plymouth Gram- 
mar-school, a son. 

Jan. 30. At Woolwich, the wife of Col. C. 
D’ Aguilar, C.B., a son. 

At More Rectory, Salop, the wife of the Rev. 
A. 8. Male, Rector of More, a son and heir. 

At Hatherion-hall, Stafford, the wifeof Capt. 
R. Pudsey Dawson, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Chippenham, the wife of 
the Rev. John Rich, a dau. 

In Half Moon-st., Piccadilly, the wife of H. 
N. Lay, esq., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Henry Beattie, M.A., 
Chapliin and Head Master of the London 
Orphan Asylum, Clapton, a dau. 

Jan. 31. In St. James’s-sq., the Lady Emma 
Talbot, a son. 

At Shipton Moyne Rectory, near Tetbury, 
the wife of the Rev. T. G. Golightly, a son. 

At Wickens, Kent, the wife of the Rev. R. 
Orgill Leman, a son. 

At Fulford-hall, York, the wife of the Rev. 
W.S. Preston, of Warcop-hall, Westmoreiand, 
a dau. 

At Ranmore, Dorking, the wife of the Rev. 
George Heberden, a dau. 

At Thurlbear, the wife of the Rev. W. Lance, 
a son. 

Feb. 1. In Dublin, the wife of the Hon. 
Robert Handcock, a dau. 

In St. George’s-road, Eccleston-sq., Mrs. 
Pascoe Glyn, a dau. 

In Kensington-gardens-sq., the wife of T. G. 
Staveley, esq., a dau. 

At Wylam-Oakwood, Northumberland, the 
wife of Edward Algernon Blackett, R.N., 
a son. 

Feb. 2. At Upper Tooting, Surrey, the wife 
of Alderman Rose, a dau. 

Feb. 3. At Parkanaur, Tyrone, the Hon. 
Mrs. Burges, a dau. 

At the Grange, Taplow, the Hon. Mrs. Irby, 
a son. 

At Beverley, the wife of Lieut.-Col. B. G. 
Layard, a dau. 

At Hillmorton Vicarage, near Rugby, the 
wife of the Rev. Francis W. Lamb, a son. 

At Belfast, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Hobbs, 
lith Depot Battalion, a dau. 
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At Cheltenham, the wife of the Rev. W. A. 
Osborne, of Rossall, Fleetwood, a dau. 

Feb. 4, In Dover-st., the Countess of Lich- 
field, a son. 

At Meare Vicarage, Glastonbury, the wife 
of the Rev. F. W. White, a dau. 

At the Shrubbery, Lydd, Kent, the wife of 
Henry B. Wood, M.D., a dau. 

At Hollington-house, East Woodhay, Hants, 
the wife of the Rev. N. J. Ridley, a dau. 

Feb. 5. In Chesham-place, Lady Augusta 
Fremantle, a son. 

At the Rectory, Winterbourne Cherborough, 
near Salisbury, the wife of the Rev. E. G. 
Griffith, M.A., a son. 

At Duxford Vicarage, near Cambridge, the 
wife of the Rev. F. Margetts, a dau. 

At Croydon, the wife of John W. D’Urban 
Freeth, esq., a son. 

At Birstwith Parsonage, West Riding, the 
wife of the Rev. George Hales, a dau. 

Feb. 6. At Leybourne Rectory, Kent, the 
wife of the Rev. H. Charles Hawley, a son. 

At Chulmleigh Rectory, North Devon, the 
wife of the Rev. G. C. Bethune, a son. 

At Waltham Abbey, the wife of Capt. Dicey, 
a son, 

At the Vicarage, Pembury, Kent, the wife of 
the Rev. George 8. Woodgate, a dau. 

At Farnborough Vicarage, Warwickshire, 
Mrs. R. H. Cholmondeley, a son. 

At Warblington Rectory, Hants, the wife of 
Capt. W. B. Fellowes, 3rd Madras Cavalry, 
a dau. 

At St. Neot’s Vicarage, Mrs. C. L. Vaughan, 
a dau. 

Feb. 7. At Drumcondra Castle, Dublin, Lady 
Rachel Butler, a dau. 

At Pulborough, Sussex, the wife of Henry 
Byham, esq., of the War Office, a son. 

Feb. 8. In Seamore-pl., the Lady Elizabeth 
Adeane, a dau. . 

At Annaghmore, co. Sligo, the wife of Chas. 
W. O’Hara, esq., M.P., a son. 
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In Upper Hyde-park-gardens, the wife of 
Algernon Bathurst, esq., a son. 

At Croydon, the wife of the Rev. J. White, 
a dau. 

Feb. 9. At Redlands, near Plymouth, the 
wife of Capt. James D. Mackenzie, 14th Regt., 
a dau. 

Feb. 10. In Hanover-sq., the Viscountess 
Boyle, a son. 

In Chesham-st., the Lady Edith Fergusson, 
a dau. 

At Honeyborough-house, near Pembroke 
Dock, the Lady Frederic Kerr, a son. 

In Hill-street, the Hon. Mrs. Leveson Gower, 
@ dau. 

At Hill-cliff, Warrington, the wife of Richard 
Assheton Cross, esq., M.P., a dau. 

Feb. 12. At the Rectory, Welwyn, Lady 
Boothby, a son. 

Feb. 13. At Kensington Palace, the wife of 
the Rev. Vere Broughton Smyth, a dau. 

At Alnmouth, near Alnwick, the wife of 
Capt. L. Stafford Northcote, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Henry Wm. Hodgson, 
Vicar of Ashwell, Herts, a son. 

Feb. 14. At Hannington-hall, Wilts, the 
wife of Capt. Willes Johnson, R.N., M.P., 
a dau, 

At Kew, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Fisher, C.B., 
Royal Engineers, a dau. 

Feb. 15. In Wilton-st., the wife of Col. Hume, 
C.B., late of Grenadier Guards, a dau. 

At Paris, the wife of the Rev. Archer Gurney, 
a son. 

Feb. 16. At Kilkea Castle, the Marchioness 
of Kildare, a son. 

At Great Parndon Rectory, Essex, the wife of 
the Rev. Owen Marden, a dau. 

At Foulmire Rectory, near Royston, the Hon. 
Mrs. Arthur Savile, a dau. 

At Rutland-gate, Hyde-park, the wife of 
Col. St. George, C.B., R.A., a son. 

Feb. 18. In Upper Belgrave-st., Belgrave- 
8q., the Hon. Mrs. Greville Vernon, a son. 
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Nov. 5, At Fort Beaufort, Captain William 
Henry Lowther, Bengal Army, eldest son of 
the late William Lowther, esq., of the Bengal 
Civil Service, and grandson of the late Colonel 
Lowther, Equerry to H.R.H. Wm. Henry Duke 
of Gloucester, and for many years M.P. for the 
County of Westmoreland, to Amelia Jessie, 
dau. of R. J. Painter, esq., Member of the 
Legislative Assembly, Cape of Good Hope. 

Nov. 26. At the Chapel, Bishopstowe, South 
Alrica, the Ven. Charies Septimus Grubbe, 
Archdeacon of Maritzberg, to Alice, youngest 
dau. of the late Colin Mackenzie, esq., of Port- 
more, Peebleshire, and sister of the Right Rev. 
Bishop Mackenzie. 

Dec. 5. At Meerut, Capt. Aylmer W. J. 
Montgomerie, H.M.’s 20th Hussars, only son 
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of Lieut. -Col. Montgomerie, late Madras 
Cavalry, and late Deputy-Surveyor-General of 
India, to Annie, second dau. of Col. Jamieson, 
Indian Army, Bengal Presidency. 

Dec. 10. At Simla, Richard Thomas Bur- 
ney, B.C.S., Assistant-Commissioner of Simlah, 
second surviving son of the late Lieut.-Col. H. 
Burney, H.E.1.C.S., to Julia, dau. of the late 
Major Naylor, 2nd European Bengal Fusiliers. 

Dec. 12, At the Cathedral, Madras, Arthur 
Gazelee, son of the late Rev. Wm. St. John 
Smyth, Rector of Ballymoney, co. Antrim, to 
Mary, dau. of Samuel Lawrence, esq., Bann- 
field, Coleraine, co. Derry. 

Dec. 23. At Mauritius, Charles Edmund 
Banks, esq., Secretary to the Council, eldest 
son of John Tatam Banks, esq.,M.D., of Worth- 
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lodge, near Crawley, Sussex, to Mary Rose 
Dawkins (née Arbuthnot), eldest dau. of the 
Hon. James Edward Arbuthnot, of Bon Air, 
Mauritius. 

Jan. 2. At Northam Church, Southampton, 
Philip Henry Sandilands, Capt. Royal Ar- 
tillery, to Louisa Scott, second surviving dau. 
of the late William Stevenson, esq., of Quebec. 

Jan. 15. At Wragby, near Wakefield, the 
Rev. Henry Sigismund Cerjat, Rector of West 
Horsley, Surrey, to Esther Louisa, second dau. 
of Charles Winn, esq., of Nostell Priory. 

Jan. 16. At St. John’s, Paddington, Lieut.- 
Col. Fowler Burton, Commanding 5th Depot 
Battalion, and late H.M.’s 9: th Regt., son of 
the late David Burton, esq., of Cherry Burton, 
to Elizabeth, dau. of J. B. Friend, esq., of 
Sussex-square, Hyde-park, and Ripple-vale, 
Kent. 

At Kingswear, Dartmouth, the Rev. Francis 
Fenwick Reaveley, Rector of Kinnersley, to 
Frances A., third dau. of the late Rev. William 
Domvile, Rector of Winforton, Herefordshire. 

At Georgeham, Devon, Edwin, eldest son of 
Henry Crawshay, esq., of Oaklands-pk., Glou- 
cestershire, and grandson of William Craw- 
shay, esq., of Caversham-pk., Berks, to Char- 
lotte, fourth dau. of the Rev. Francis Hole, 
M.A., Rector of Georgeham. 

At Mitcham, Major Henry Francis Williams, 
60th Royal Rifles, second son of the late Cel. 
Williams, R.A., to Margaret, younger dau. of 
the late Edward Daun, esq., of Lower Toot- 
ing, Surrey. 

Jan. 18. Eugene Hay Cameron, esq., R.A., 
eldest sun of C. H. Cameron, esq., of Putney- 
heath, to Caroline Catharine, youngest dau. of 
John Denis Browne, esq., of Mount Browne, 
late M.P. for co. Mayo, and grand-dau. of the 
late Right Hon. Denis Browne, M.P. 

Jan, 20. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Fredk. J. 8. 
Adam, Lieut. Bombay Staff Corps, only son of 
I. Adam, esq., late Madras Medical Establish- 
ment, to Mary Isubella, eldest dau. of Major- 
General Claud Douglas, Bengal Army. 

Jan. 21. At Clifton, Charlies Douglas, esq., 
Lieut. 15th Regiment B.N.1., fourth surviving 
son of General Sir J. D. Douglas, G.C.B., to 
Charlotte, elder dau. of J. H. Armstrong, esq., 
late Capt. in the 98th Regt. of Foot. 

At St. Thomas’, Ryde, the Rev. James 
Isaacson, Rector of Newmarket, Suffolk, to 
Mary Emma, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. G. 
Fardell, Rector of Banham, Norfolk. 

At St. Mary’s, Bathwick, Bath, John Sack- 
ville Swann, esq., Capt. 22nd Regt., to Blanche, 
only dau. of Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Bayly, K.H., 
of Burley-villa, Lyme Regis, Deputy-Lieut. 
and J.P. for Dorset and Devon. 

At Boxley, Kent, Franklin Lushington, esq., 
of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, to Kate 
Maria, dau. of the late Rev. James Morgan, 
Vicar of Corston, Somerset. 

Jan. 22. At Keith-house, East Lothian, 
Yorkshire, Lieut.-Col. William Hope, C.B., 
7ist Highland Light Infantry, son of the late 
Sir John Hope, M.P., of Craighill, to Alicia 
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Henrietta, eldest dau. of Sir John Wedderburn, 
bart. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, William Wind- 
ham Baring, esq., to Barbara, youngest dau. 
of the late Major-Gen. the Hon Sir Frederick 
and Lady Emily Ponsonby. 

At East Clevedon, the Rev. Stephen Henry 
Saxby, M.A., Incumbent of East Clevedon, 
and Chaplain to the Earl of Carnwath, to 
Effie, fourth dau. of the late William Browne, 
esq., of Tallantyre-hall, Cumberland. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Capt. Maxse, 
RN., to Cecilia, dau. of the late Brigadier 
James Steel, C.B. 

At St. James’s, Muswell-hill, Barnes Wim- 
bush, esq., B.A., of Caius College, Cambridge, 
and Colney Hatch, second son of Samuel Wim- 
bush, esq., of Finchley, to Margaret, dau. of 
James Ewart, esq., of Finchley. 

At Kilconnell, co. Galway, the Rev. John 
Beatty, M.A., Rector of Killaghtee, co. Done- 
gal, to Maria Adelaide, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Robert Collis, Rector and Prebendary of 
Kilconnell, diocese of Clonfert. 

Jan. 23. At St. James’s, Paddington, Col. 
Cyprian Bridge, late of the 58th Regt., to Mary 
Louisa, dau. of the late Jonathan Williamson, 
esq., of Lakelands, co. Dublin. 

At Tittleshall, Norfolk, Edward North, third 
son of the late Sir E. N. Buxton, bart., to 
Emily, youngest dau. of the Hon. and Rev. 
Kenelm H. Digby, Rector of 'Tittleshall. 

At Llandefalle, Breconshire, John, youngest 
son of the late George Russell, esq., Merthyr 
Tydfil, Glamorganshire, to Louisa Blanche, 
second dau. of the Rev. Chas. Vaughan, Rec- 
tor of Llandefalle. 

At Wivelsfield, Sussex, the Rev. J. Harwood 
Harrison, Rector of Bugbrooke, Northamptun- 
shire, to Emily Holden, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Holden Rose, of the Ferns, and late 17th 
Lancers. 

Jan, 24. At Hazelmere, High Wycombe, 
the Rev. Hyacinth D’Arcy, Rector of Clifden, 
co. Galway, to Mary Anne, eldest dau. of John 
Newman, esq., Brands-house, Bucks. 

Jan, 25. At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, the Rev. 
Geo. A. Hamilton, M.A., formerly Incumbent 
of Wilsden, Bradford, Yorkshire, to Ellen 
Maria, daughter of the late Lieut. Wm. Rum- 
ford, R.N., and widow of Chas. Smith, esq., of 
Eastbourne-lodge, Dulwich. 

Jan, 2%. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Hon. Somerset J. Gough Calthorpe, Lieut.- 
Col. 5th Dragoon Guards, third son of Lord 
and Lady Calthorpe, to Mrs. Frederick Crewe, 
only child of Capt. Chamier, R.N., and Mrs. 
Frederic Chamier. 

At Anstey, near Leicester, the Rev. Joseph 
Lewis Morris, Vicar of Fillongley, Warwick- 
shire, to Lucretia Mary, only dau. of the late 
Searles Wood Uldham, esq., R.N. 

At St. Giles’, Camberwell, the Rev. Horatio 
Lovell Todd, Curate of Greenwich, to Frances 
Catherine, second dau. of John Todd, esq., of 
Wood-house, Dulwich. 

At Thornhaugh, Noithamptonshire, Henry 
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Musgrave Fuller, esq., eldest son of the Rev. 
Henry Fuller, Rector of Thornhaugh, to Ada, 
only dau. of the Rev. J. F. Dawson, of the 
Woodlands, Bedford, and Rector of Toynton, 
Lincolnshire. 

Jan. 29. The Rev. H. M. Mapleton, Rector 
of Badgworth, Somersetshire, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev..W. T. Bree, Rector of 
Allesley, Warwickshire. 

Jan, 30. At Nether Tabley Chapel, Allen 
Alexander Bathurst, esq., M.P., to the Hon. 
Meriel Leicester Warren, second dau. of Lord 
de Tabley. 

At St. James’, Piccadilly, Henry A. W. Her- 
vey, esq., of the Foreign-office, son of the late 
Lord Wm. Hervey, to Laura Horatia, eldest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. and Lady Laura 
Money, of Crown Point, Norfolk. 

At Clonmel, Geo. H. M. Ricketts, esq., C.B., 
Bengal Civil Service, to Charlotte, dau. of P. 
Gough, esq., of Glenconnor, Clonmel. 

At Stockton-on-Tees, the Rev. Augustus H. 
D. Hutton, M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb., son of 
Col. Hutton, of Beverley, Yorkshire, to Annie 
Harriet, dau. of the Rev. Richard Dutton Ken- 
nicott, B.A., Incumbent of Stockton. 

Feb. 1. At Froome Selwood, the Rev. J. C. 
Atkinson, Incumbent of Danby, Cleveland, 
Yorkshire, to Georgiana Mary, eldest dau. of 
Barlow Slade, esq., of North-house, Froome. 

At Falmouth, the Rev. Frederick C. Cardew, 
son of C, Cardew, esq., late of the Bengal Civil 
Service, to Annette H. M., eldest dau. of the 
late Ambrose Cardew, esq., of the H.E.I.C.’s 
Bengal Artillery. 

Feb. 3, At St. Swithin’s, London, Joseph 
Augustus Yorke, esq., of the Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law, only son of the Hon. and 
Rev. Grantham M. Yorke, Rector of St. Phi- 
lip’s, Birmingham, to Florence Eliza Mary, 
second daughter of Thomas Chambré, esq., of 
Warwick-gardens, Kensington, and great-niece 
of the late Mr. Justice Chambré. 

Feb. 4. At Charlton, Kent, Thomas Henry, 
eldest son of the late Henry Plowman, esq., 
of Dorchester, to Mary Carter, second dau. of 
the Rev. R. Carter Smith. 

At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, the Rev. Thomas 
Sikes, son of Robert Hichens, esq., of East 
Dulwich-grove, to Mary, dau. of the Rev. J. 
R. Oldham, Chaplain of Dulwich College. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. Chas. 
W. Neville Custance, eldest son of Neville 
Custance, esq., to Harriet Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of the late Edward Salwey, esq., of the 
Lodge, Shropshire, and Elton-hall, Hereford- 
shire. 

At Stisted, Essex, Herbert Whitaker, esq., 
son of the Rev. George A. Whitaker, M.A., of 
Knodcisball, Suffolk, to Mary, third surviving 
dau. of Onley Savill-Onley, esq., of Stisted-hall, 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., R. Myddelton 
Biddulph, esq., lst Life Guards, eldest son of 
Col. Myddelton Biddulph, of Chirk Castle, Den- 
bighshire, to Catherine Arabella, third dau. of 
the late Edward Howard, esq. 

Feb. 5. At the parish churcb, Brighton, E. 
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Birch, esq., eldest son of the Rev. E. Birch, 
late Rector of Windlesham, to Louisa, third 
dau. of the late General and Lacy Elizabeth 
Thackeray, of the Cedars, Windlesham, Surrey. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, the Rev. Edward 
Houghton Johnson, of Aldwick, Sussex, to 
Helen, dau of the late Sir George Denys, bart., 
and widow of the Rev. Frederick Robertson, of 
Brighton. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. F. F, 
Wright, to Emily, eldest dau. of Capt. Thomas 
Fair, and granddaughter of the late Gen. Alex- 
ander Fair, C.B., &c. 

At Castlemacadam, Thomas Berwick, esq., 
Deputy Queen’s Advocate, Ceylon, son of the 
late William Berwick, esq., Edinburgh, to 
Annette, eldest dau. of Howard Brooke, esq., 
of Castle Howard, co. Wicklow, and niece of 
the late Sir Arthur Brooke, bart., of Cole- 
brooke-park, co. Fermanagh. 

At Carshalton, Surrey, George F. Gosling, 
esq., Capt. 102nd Royal Madras Fusiliers, son 
of the late Capt. George Gosling, R.N., K.H., 
to Belerma Alice, fourth dau. of the late David 
Lloyd, esq., of Shepley-house, Carshalton. 

At Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, John 
Sheldon Furlong, esq., M.D., Surgeon 42nd 
Royal Highlanders, to Florence F., youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Edward J. Ward, Rector of 
East Clandon, Surrey. 

‘eb. 6. At All Saints, Norfolk-sq., the Vis- 
count Strangford, to Emily Ann, youngest dau. 
of the late Adm. Sir Francis Beaufort, K.C.B. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Augustus Al- 
fied de Bourbel, Curabiniers, youngest son of 
the late Marquis de Bourbel-Montpingon, to 
Sophia, second dau. of the late Maj. Charles 
Bulkeley, formerly 2nd Life Guards. 

At Trinity Church, Westbourne-ter., Capt. 
Arthur Hill, 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, son 
of the late John Hepworth Hill, esq., barrister- 
at-law, and Commissioner of the Court of 
Bankruptcy, to Harriette, second dau. of Mr. 
Serjeant Miller. 

At Filey, Field Nicholson, esq., Wootton, to 
Cecilia Louisa, second dau. of Capt. Roger 
Palmer, Carrowmore, co. Mayo. 

At the parish church, Brighton, the Rev. 
William Raby, M.A., of Skerton, Lancaster, to 
Susan, second dau. of Christopher Rhodes, 
esq., of Brighton. 

At St. John’s, Clifton, William Brittan, esq., 
of Clifton, to Harriet Jane, dau. of the Rev. 
W. George, of Cherrington-park, Gloucester- 
shire. 

Feb. 11. At Iver, Bucks, John Francis W. 
De Salis, esq., of Hillingdon-pl., near Ux- 
bridge, eldest son of the Count De Salis, to 
Amelia Frances Harriet, eldest dau. of Chris- 
topher and Lady Sophia Tower, of Huntsmore- 
park, Iver, and grandcau. of Christopher Thos. 
Towcr, esq., of Weald-hall, Essex. 

At St. Clement’s, Hastings, the Rev. Henry 
Dawson Ellis Bull, to Caroline Sarah, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Henry Samuel Foyster, Rettor 
of All Saints’, Hastings. 

At Clewer, Windsor, Capt. William Salisbury 
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Ewart, Grenadier Guards, eldest son of the 
late Rev. Peter Ewart, of Kirk'ington, York- 
shire, to Henrietta Selina, eldest dau. of Capt. 
Bulkeley, of Clewer-lodge, Windsor, late Ist 
Life Guards. 

At Wimbledon, Edward Clapton, M.D., of 
St. Thomas’s-street, Southwark, and of Lee, 
Kent, to Mary, the eldest dan.; and, at the 
same time, Lieut.-Col. Robertson, C.B., Military 
Train, to Louisa, the youngest dau., of John 
Churchill, esq., of Oakfield, Wimbledon-park. 

Feb. 12. At St.George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Hon. and Rev. William Howard, of Whiston 
Rectory, Yorkshire, youngest son of the late 
Ear] of Effingham, to Barbara Frances Wilhel- 
mina, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Chester, R.A., of Ashtead, Surrey. 

At St. Nicholas, Tooting, Surrey, Frederick 
Alers, eldest son of Thomas Alers Hankey, 
esq., of Epsom, and Fencburch-st., London, 
to Mary Wickham, dau. of P. W. Flower, esq., 
of Hill-house, Tooting, Surrey. 

Feb. 13. At Great Budworth, Capt. Congreve, 
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4th Regt. D.A.A.G., eldest son of William W. 
Congreve, esq., Burton-hall, Cheshire, to Fanny 
Emma, second dau. of Lee P. Townshend, esq., 
of Wincham-hall, in the same county. 

Feb. 15. At Clifton, Lieut.-Col. Ambrose, 
C.B., Ist Battalion of H.M.’s 3rd Regt., the 
Buffs, to Louisa G., third dau. of Capt. Liddon, 
R.N., Clifton. 

Feb. 18. At Tydd St. Mary's, Lincolnshire, 
the Rev. Henry John Fellowes, Rector of Over 
Wallop, Hants, eldest son of Henry Fellowes, 
esq., of Upper Harley-st., to Edith, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Henry Mackenzie, Rector of Tydd 
St. Mars’s, and Prebendary of Lincoln. 

At St. Mary’s, Great Ilford, the Rev. J. P. 
Smith, to Emily, second dau. of the late Wm. 
Haslehurst, esq., of Iiford-hall, Great Ilford. 

At Castletown, Charles Carter Barrett, Capt. 
and Adjt. lst Battalion Dorset Rifle Volunteers, 
late Capt. 33rd Regt., to Louisa Samina, eldest 
dau. of Major-Gen. J. D. Johnstone, C.B., of 
Rahinderry, Queen’s County. 





THE DRINKING FOUNTAIN IN VICTORIA PARK. 


“ Near the Hackney entrance of the 
Victoria Park, a drinking fountain, of 
unusual dimensions and costliness, is in 
course of erection, as a present from 
Miss Burdett Coutts to the frequenters 
of the park. It is a Gothic structure, 
consisting of an open arcade, octagonal 
in plan, 25 ft. in diameter, which stands 
on a low podium, and is crowned by a 
cupola nearly 60ft. high. The shafts 
are of polished red granite, with bases 
of gray granite. Within is an octagonal 
structure, having on four of its sides 
granite pedestals, supporting marble 
figures within niches, which pour water 
from vases into the basins beneath. 
The other sides are ornamented with 
slabs of coloured marble. Vases for 
flowers are placed at the angles of the 
podium. In the cupola is to be a clock 
shewing four faces. It is a solidly-con- 
structed as well as ornamental building, 
and will cost above 5,0007. Altogether 
it is a work that does credit to the mu- 
nificence of the donor, and to the taste 
of the designer, Mr. H. A. Darbishire. 
The solid parts are constructed, much of 
the carving finished, and the water laid 


on, but the works have been so delayed 
by the strike, that the fountain will not 
be ready till next spring. 

“ Miss Coutts has also erected, near 
Birdcage-walk, in the Hackney-road, a 
vast pile of buildings, to be let in lodg- 
ings to the working population. The 
structure, of which Mr. Darbishire is the 
architect, consists of three distinct 
blocks, so arranged as to form three 
sides of a quadrangle. Each block is of 
great length, five stories high, and 
fitted with baths, washhonses, club- 
rooms, shafts for removal of dust, and, 
in fact, all modern appliances that seem 
likely to conduce to the health, clean- 
liness, and comfort of the class for whom 
they are intended. Sets of apartments, 
of from one to three rooms, at rents 
varying from 2s. to 5s. a-week, are pro- 
vided for, we believe, above 170 families, 
and all are occupied. Regard is also 
had to external appearances, and sowme- 
thing of an architectural character is 
given by varying the several fronts and 
breaking the sky-line.”— Companion to 
the Almanac. 
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[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Ad- 
dresses, in order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 


Srz CoHartes MerRtk BurRRELL, 
Bart., M.P. 

Jan. 4. At Knepp Castle, near West 
Grinstead, aged 87, Sir Charles Merrik 
Burrell, M.P., the “ father” of the House 
of Commons. 

The deceased was son of the second 
baronet, by Sophia, daughter and co- 
heir of Sir Charles Raymond, Bart., of 
Valentine House, Essex. He was born 
in Golden-square, London, in 1774; 
married Frances, daughter of the late 
Earl of Egremont, and sister of the pre- 
sent Lord Leconfield, late Col. Wynd- 
ham (she died in 1848), and succeeded 
his father in the baronetey in 1796, 
In 1806 he first entered Parliament, in 
which he had a seat for fifty-five years, 
and on sixteen successive occasions he 
was elected for Shoreham. The follow- 
ing particulars of these elections are 
supplied by a local print :— 


“ It was in 1806 that Sir Charles first 
offered himself as a candidate to repre- 
sent the borough in Parliament. The 
previous members had been Sir Cecil 
Bishopp and Sir Timothy Shelley, who 
offered themselves for re-election, and 
they were opposed by Sir Charles Bur- 
rell, but, ina few days, Sir Cecil Bishopp 
withdrew from the contest, and Sir 
Charles Burrell, with Sir ‘Timothy Shel- 
ley, was elected. At the next election, 
in 1807, the return of these two was 
opposed by Mr. Cecil Bishopp, a son of 
Sir Cecil, but who only polled 306, Sir 
T. Shelley polling 449, and Sir C. Bur- 
rell 478. In 1812 no contest took place. 
Tn 1818, on the retirement of Sir T. Shel- 
ley, Mr., afterwards Sir James Marten 
Lloyd, succeeded him, being elected, with 
Sir Charles, without opposition. At the 
next election, in 1820, Henry Webster, 
Esq., presented himself. Mr. J. Smith, 
@ person residing in Brighton, and after- 
wards known as the person elected 
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‘mayor of the borough of Tenterden’ 
during the election in the King’s Bench 
Prison, immortalized by the pencil of 
Haydon, also offered himself, but could 
obtain no one to nominate him, and, 
having nominated himself, no person 
tendered a vote for him. At the close 
of the poll the numbers were—Lloyd, 
383; Burrell, 251; Webster, 167. At 
the election in 1826, Mr. Lloyd havin 

withdrawn, Mr., afterwards Sir E. B. 
Sugden, and now Lord St. Leonards, 
unsuccessfully contested the borough 
against Sir Charles, and Mr. Howard, 
a relation of the Duke of Norfolk, the 
numbers being— Burrell, 865; Howard, 
545; Sugden, 483. These gentlemen 
continued to represent the borough, 
without opposition, till the passing of 
the Reform Bill, when Mr. Howard re- 
tired, and his place was filled by Harry 
Dent Goring, Esq., of Highden, who 
was elected with Sir Charles, G. F. 
Jones, Esq., a barrister, contesting the 
election, but being defeated. The num- 
bers were—Burrell, 785; Goring, 774; 
Jones, 406, Sir E. Sugden came for- 
ward, but retired without going to the 
poll. At the next election in January, 
1835, Sir Charles and Mr. Goring were 
re-elected without opposition. At the 
general election, on the death of William 
IV., in July, 1837, Mr. David Salomons 
contested the representation, but at the 
close of the poll the numbers were— 
Goring, 850; Burrell, 773; Salomons, 
619. On the defeat of the Melbourne 
administration and the subs: quent dis- 
solution and election, in 1841, the then 
Duke of Norfolk exerted himself to place 
one of his grandchildren in the seat 
(the present member for Arundel, Lord 
Edward Howard), in the Liberal interest, 
but failed, the numbers polled being 
— Burrell, 959; Goring, 856; Howusrd, 
653. At the election in July, 1847, Sir 
Charles and Mr. Goring were again 
elected. At the election in 1852, Sir 
Charles and Lord A. Lennox (who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Goring on his demise), were 
returned unopposed. At the general 
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election in 1857, following the defeat 
of the Palmerston administration, Mr. 
Pemberton, a barrister, contested the 
borough on Radical principles, but was 
unsuccessful, the poll being— Burrell, 
994; Lennox, 805; Pemberton, 489. 
At the general election, following Lord 
Derby’s appeal to the country in May, 
1859, Sir Charles and Mr. S. Cave were 
returned unopposed, Lord A. Lennox 
having retired from the representation.” 


During his long Parliamentary career 
Sir Charles was a Conservative, and he 
steadily voted against most of the im- 
portant changes that have been effected 
by the Liberal party. He was a fre- 
quent speaker, but his remarks were 
always concise and to the point, espe- 
cially when he dealt with topics of 
secial or local interest. Of late years 
he was well known for his pertinacity 
in bringing forward, session after session, 
a bill to prohibit window-cleaning by 
females, but the House declined to ac- 
cept his views, though all parties gave 
him credit for the most humane in- 
tentions. 

Sir Charles was exemplary in his 
attendance on Parliament, and as a 
country gentleman he was active and 
zealous in the discharge of his duties as 
a magistrate and patron of local insti- 
tutions. All the leisure that this left 
him he devoted to fostering and en- 
couraging agricultural improvements, 
viewing the results of the experiments 
with the greatest care, and adopting 
those which were founded upon prac- 
tical pfinciples and suited to the daily 
business of the farmer. Without de- 
erying theory, he employed his mind on 
those practical points which would re- 
pay the husbandman for the adoption 
of an alteration from the usual practices 
of the locality in which he lived, and 
he introduced many most important 
improvements, which are now commonly 
adopted. Sussex agriculturists are in- 
debted to him for the introduction of the 
White or Belgian carrot—a succulent 
of great value; and also for his valu- 
able experiments in feeding and fattening 
cattle. Of the agricultural institutions 
of Sussex he was a warm and active 
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supporter, and was associated with them 
by his usefulness and great practical 
knowledge. He viewed the improve- 
ments of home production as essential 
to the most important interests of the 
nation, and hence we find him the ad- 
vocate of the farming interests in every 
relation of life. 

Though not a literary man himself, 
Sir Charles was ever ready to forward 
projects connected with the history of 
Sussex. The Editor of the “Sussex 
Express” says,— 

“ During the publication of the His- 
tories of Sussex and Lewes, we were 
much indebted to him for the readiness 
with which he communicated the infor- 
mation required of him, or assisted in 
obtaining it. He at once affurded free 
access to his private valuable collection 
of MSS. at Knepp Castle, compiled by 
Sir W. Burrell, and which enriched the 
pages of both those works. Sussex is 
largely indebted to this family for the 
preservation and collection of the records 
of the county. The Burrell MSS. in 
the British Museum are monuments of 
talent and industry, and afford the foun- 
dation of all our local histories.” 

Sir Charles is succeeded in his baro- 
netcy by his son Percy, now Sir Perey 
Burrell, born in Grosvenor-place, Lon- 
don, 1812; married, 1856, Henrietta 
Katherine, eldest daughter of the late 
Sir George R. Brooke Pechell, Bart., 
then M.P. for Brighton. 


Dr. JAMES ALLAN CURRIE. 

June 15, 1861. At Agra, aged 33, Dr, 
James Allan Currie, of Agra. 

“The deceased was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1827. He was educated in 
Forfarshire, where he obtained an An- 
gus Club medal, as dux of the highest 
Latin class in Brechin. In 1847 he got 
the degree of A.M. at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, and that of M.D. at Edin- 
burgh in 1853. As a student he was re- 
markable for taking to and keeping to 
the essentials of his profession. He was, 
as Locke would have said, thoroughly 
‘bottomed’ in anatomy and surgery, 
their principles and practice. His clear, 
vigorous, unencumbered mind seized at 
once, as if by instinct, the primary, the 
necessary, and the immediate, the defi- 
nite and the practical; and his compact, 
unflinching will enabled him to master 
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whatever he set his heart on. He was, 
as might be expected, a zealous, a tho- 
roughly clinical student, apt to know 
what principles are, and having the cou- 
rage and the truthfulness to stick to 
them at all hazards. When, therefore, 
he found himself an Indian surgeon, 
he set himself to his work at ovce with 
that combination of prowptitude and 
power which makes success. ‘ During 
his brief career,’ says ‘ Allen’s Indian 
Mail,’ ‘ Dr. Currie saw more service than 
falls to the lot of most men. On his 
arrival in India, in January, 1854, he 
was appointed assistant-surgeon to the 

7th B.N.L, then in Burmah, with 
which regiment he remained until pro- 
moted to the medical charge of the 
8th Irregular Cavalry. When that corps 
imutinied at Bareilly, on the 31st of 
May, 1857, Dr. Currie escaped, with 
several of his brother officers, by riding 
sixty-six miles in twenty-two hours, with- 
out changing his horse. He afterwards 
rejoined that portion of the regiment 
which continued true to its allegiance, 
and was posted at Oonao, to keep open 
the communication with Lucknow. On 
one occasion, this faithful remnant was 
despatched, under the command of Capt. 
A. M. Mackenzie, to attack a body of 
rebels, under Lultah Sing, who offered 
a desperate resistance, and, at one mo- 
ment, the issue of the conflict seemed 
likely to be disastrous. Dr.Currie at 
once perceived the critical nature of the 
emergency. He had been left with the 
reserve a short distance in the rear, and 
was the only European officer with it. 
Instantly placing himself at the head 
of this small body of troopers, he rushed 
to the aid of his sorely-pressed com- 
rades, and by the impetuosity of his 
charge threw the enemy into confusion. 
In the melée his horse received a musket- 
ball in the neck, and was wounded by 
a bayonet-thrust in the quarter; but 
Lultuh Sing and his bodyguard were 
slain, and the pacification of the entire 
district was the first-fruits of the vic- 
tory.’ For this gallant exploit Capt. 
Mackenzie formally applied to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for the Victoria Cross 
to Dr. Currie. It should be borne in 
mind that in this affair of Hurha he 
was the only European officer in charge 
of the reserve. ‘In 1859 Dr. Currie 
was, without solicitation on his part, 
appointed Superintendent of Vaccina'ion 
in the Agra Division, and Lecturer on 
Surgery in the Medical School in that 
city. On the 14th of June last, Dr. 
Currie, who had undertaken to visit 
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periodically the out-kitchens of the Agra 
district, proceeded to the kitchen at 
Khundolee (twenty miles distant from 
Agra, on the left bank of the river 
Jumna) to make arrangements for the 
mitigation of cholera, a violent outbreak 
of which had taken place there. He 
returned on the same afternoon, was 
attacked with that dreadful disease on 
the following evening, aud in a few 
hours fell a sacrifice to the cause of hu- 
manity. As a proof of the thoroughness 
of his nature, when appointed to the 
lectureship on surgery to the Thomason 
Hospital, he set himself to master Hin- 
dostanee, so as to give his lectures, sys- 
tematic and clinical, in that language ; 
and he carried out there among the 
young Hindoo students the same system 
as he had benetited by under Mr. Syme, 
and which has made the Edinburgh 
School of Surgery the first in the world. 
He was busy preparing a text-book in 
the native tongue up to the time of his 
death.’ ”— Edinburgh Medical Journal. 


THE Rev. Joon Warp. 

Dec. 4. At Wath, near Ripon, aged 
66, the Rev. John Ward, M.A., Rector 
of that parish. 

Mr. Ward was descended from the 
Wards of Newcastle - under - Lyme, in 
Staffordshire, of whom the pedigree is 
given in Burke’s Dictionary of the 
Landed Gentry; and one of whom, Mi- 
chael Ward, became successively Bishop 
of Ossory and of Derry in the seven- 
teenth century. His father, John Ward, 
Esq., attorney at Marlborough and for 
forty years steward to the Earl and 
Marquess -of Ailesbury, was the eldest 
son of the Rev. Francis Ward, Per- 
petual Curate of Croxden, Staffordshire, 
and Rector of Stanford, Notts, by Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of Robert Bill, 
Esq., of Farley-hall, Staffordshire. Mr. 
Ward, having succeeded his maternal 
uncle, Mr. Charles Bill, as an attorney 
at Marlborough, married Hannah, 
second daughter and co-heir of Samuel 
Hawkes, Esq., of that town, and graud- 
niece and coheir of Sir Michael Foster, 
a Judge of the King's Bench and Re- 
corder of Bristol, who reported the trials 
of the Rebels of 1745, published in that 
year and reprinted in 1776. Mr. Ward 
died in 1829, having hadissue sixsons and 
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three daughters. Of the latter, one was 
married to the Rev. John Joseph Good- 
enough, D.D., Master of Bristol Gram- 
mar-school, and nephew to Dr. Samuel 
Goodenough, Lord Bishop of Curlisle; 
and another to Admiral Sir James Alex- 
ander Gordon, K.C.B. The eldest son, 
Thomas Rawdon Ward, Esq,, is still a 
banker at Marlborough; the youngest, 
the Rev. Charles Ward, M.A., is Rector 
of Maulden, Bedfordshire. 

The Rev. John Ward was the fourth 
son, born at Marlborough on the 8th of 
May, 1795. He was a member of 
Christ’s Coll., Cambridge; was appointed 
Domestie Chaplain to Charles Marquess 
of Ailesbury, at Tottenham-park, July 
16, 1826, and instituted to the Vicarage 
of Great Bedwyn, on the presentation 
of that nobleman, on the 25th of Sep- 
tember following. He held both those 
appointments until preferred to the 
Rectory of Wath, by the same patron, 
on the 29th of October, 1850. No resi- 
dent Incumbent of Great Bedwyn, one 
of the most extensive parishes in Wilt- 
shire, can be traced in the parochial 
books for more than a century before 
Mr. Ward’s preferment to it. He found 
a population of above 2,000 scattered 
in twelve hamlets, with inadequate ac- 
commodation in the only church, one 
service on Sundays, and no national 
school. He remained to see and rejoice 
in a greatly increased number of sittings 
in the venerable parish-church, in the 
erection of a new church at East Graf- 
ton, (which was consecrated in April, 
1844, and fully described, with an en- 
graving, in the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
for July of that year,) in the provision 
of schools for 300 children, and in the 
multiplication of church services. In 
1850 (on the promotion of the present 
Dean of Salisbury) he was removed by 
the Marquess of Ailesbury to the Rectory 
of Wath, near Ripon; when the in- 
habitants of Great Bedwyn, inviting 
him to a private dinner, presented to 
him a massive silver inkstand, accom- 
panied by an address which reviewed 
with grateful satisfaction his constant 
and protracted residence among them. 


Mr. Ward devoted considerable at- 
tention to genealegical and antiquarian 
inquiries. With much perseverance he 
extracted from the registers of Great 
Bedwyn, Marlborough, and _ several 
neighbouring parishes, all the important 
entries, and communicated them, with 
the epitaphs and church notes, to the 
Collectanea Topographica et Genealo- 
gica, in the years 1838—1843. The 
parishes, in alphabetical order, are— 
Albourn, Great Bedwyn, Little Bedwyn, 
Burbage, Chute, Collingbourne Ducis, 
Collingbourne Kingston, Easton, Frox- 
field, Hungerford, Market Lavington, 
Marlborough, Mildenhall, Ogbourn St. 
Andrew, Ogbourn St. George, Presliute, 
and Tidcombe. 

After his removal to Yorkshire, Mr. 
Ward pursued the same line of investi- 
gation in his new neighbourhood, and 
to the “ Topographer and Genealogist” 
(vol. iii. 1858) he communicated extracts 
from the parish registers of Hornby and 
Wath in Yorkshire, and others from 
those of Milton Lislebon ani Chilton 
Foliot in Wiltshire, and Sutton Waldron 
in Dorset. 

To the Magazine of the Wiltshire 
Archeological and Natural Histor. So- 
ciety, No. xviii. (1860), Mr. Ward 
communicated a description of the 
church at Great Bedwyn; which was 
succeeded in the following number by a 
view of that structure and an account of 
a remarkable specimen of tile pavement, 
representing knights riding in full 
career, temp. Henry III. or Edward I., 
(also engraved in the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazine for July, 1845). Other ex- 
amples of the figured tiles at Great Bed- 
wyn were communicated by Mr. Ward 
to Mr. Henry Shaw’s “Specimens of 
Tile Pavements,” and to the Rev. Lord 
Alwyne Compton, at whose expense 
they were privately engraved. 

Mr. Ward was twice married—first, 
in 1823, to his second cousin, Ann, 
eldest daughter of the late celebrated 
physician Samuel Merriman, M.D.*, 





* Of this old and much-esteemed corre- 
spondent of Syrvanuvs UrBan a memoir was 
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of London, (by Ann, daughter of the 
former Samuel Merriman, M.D., who 
died in 1818, the son of Benjamin 
Merriman, Esq., of Marlborough, and 
Mary Hawkes, niece to Sir Michael 
Foster); and secondly, in 1846, to 
Helen Duncan, one of the youngest 
(twin) daughters of the late John 
Stuart, Esq., Superintendent of Military 
Accounts at the War Office. By the 
former lady, who died in 1844, he has 
left issue two sons and five daughters ; 
by the latter, who survives him, he has 
left three daughters. The sons (who 
were both educated at Marlborough 
School) are—1l. Samuel Hawkes Foster 
Ward, Esq.; and 2. George Ernest 
Ward, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, who has just arrived at Calcutta, 
having recently married Agnes, daugh- 
ter of Charles Finch, Esq., and niece to 
Rickman Ross, Esq., of Brighton. 


M. C. Wyatt, Esq. 

Jan. 10. At his residence in the 
Harrow -roff_, Paddington, aged 84, 
Matthew Cotes Wyatt, esq., the eminent 
sculptor. 

Mr, Wyatt, who, if his name is now 
partially forgotten, was acknowledged 
some half-a-century ago to be one of the 
first sculptors of his day, was the son of 
James Wyatt, Esq., (Surveyor-General 
under George III.,) a gentleman who lies 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Mr. M. 
C. Wyatt was born in the year 1777, and 
was educated at Eton, where he was the 
contemporary of the late Marquises of 
Londonderry and Anglesey, and of Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay. At the age of nine- 
teen he was employed, under the immedi- 
ate patronage of King George III., in the 
execution of several works of art at 
Windsor Castle; but his first public 
work was the memorial erected at Liver- 
pool in honour of Lord Nelson, from his 
design. Mr. Wyatt also executed the 
eenotaph in St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 





published in the *‘ Lancet” for November, 1850. 
A memoir of his father-in-law, the first Dr. 
Samuel Merriman, will be found in the Gen- 
TLEMAN’s MaGazine of 1818, ii. 189. 


sor, to the memory of her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Charlotte, of which he 
was the sole originator. He was also 
successful in many equestrian statues, 
including those of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, Field-Marshal the Mar- 
quis of Anglesey, and lastly, his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington. Another of 
Mr. Wyatt’s most celebrated statues is 
that of a charger encountering the dragon 
which was commissioned by King George 
IV. for a group of the patron saint of the 
Order of the Garter, and was placed, by 
his Majesty’s command, in St. George’s 
Hall at Windsor. The horse for the 
equestrian statue of King George III. 
at the east end of Pull Mall was also de- 
signed and executed by him. Mr. Wyatt 
also executed the beautiful monumental 
group erected to the memory of the 
Duchess of Rutland in the family 
mausoleum near Belvoir Castle, Leices- 
tershire. But perhaps in no single sub- 
ject did Mr. Wyatt ever succeed more 
thoroughly than in his statue of “ Ba- 
shaw,” the favourite Newfoundland dog 
of the late Earl of Dudley, to whom 
Lord Byron alludes in the following 
lines :— 
** See the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend : 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
Who labours, fights, lives, breathes for him 
alone.” 

It would be idle, however, to assert 
that Mr. Wyatt’s reputation clung to 
him to the last. His life was prolonged 
far beyond the ordinary span of human 
existence, and another race of artists had 
sprung up to lay claim to their share of 
fame, which he had himself so largely 
enjoyed under “the Georges.” 

Mr. Wyatt was married, and has left 
behind him several relatives who deeply 
regret his loss. 


Wit11aM Borrer, EsqQ., F.R.S. 
Jan. 10. At Barrow-hill, Henfield, 
Sussex, aged 80, William Borrer, Esq., 
F.R.S., F.L.S., &., a magistrate of 
Sussex. 
Mr. Borrer was born in May, 1781, 
the eldest of the three sons of William 
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Borrer, Esq., of Parkyns-manor, Hurst- 
pierpoint, High Sheriff of Sussex in 1801, 
by Mary, daughter and co-heir of Na- 
thaniel Lindfield, Esq., of Dean-house. 
Mr. Borrer was one of our best British 
botanists, and4n his extensive and accu- 
rate knowledge of the plants of these 
islands he has probably left no equal. 
His valuable collection and his exact 
knowledge were always at the service of 
his friends and fellow-labourers in sci- 
ence, and there was scarcely an impor- 
tant work on British Botany for the last 
fifty years that has not acknowledged 
his assistance. Besides his copious col- 
lection of dried plants, his garden con- 
tained such an immense variety of hardy 
plants as is elsewhere unparalleled. Of 
annuals alone, always a difficult part of 
the botanist’s task, on account of the 
care and attention required in collecting 
the seeds, he reckoned above 1,000 spe- 
cies,—an arduous work, in which the 
deceased was admirably assisted by his 
gardener, C, Green, himself an excellent 
botanist. In 1813, or thereabouts, Mr. 
Borrer commenced, in conjunction with 
the late Mr. Dawson Turner, a work on 
British lichens. It was printed as far as 
the genus Verrucaria, but interrupted 
by the death of the publisher, whose af- 
fairs were found to be in confusion. The 
Lichenographia was consequently neg- 
lected for twenty-six years, when it 
was brought to light by Mr. Dawson 
Turner, for private circulation only, his 
object being, to quote his own words in 
a letter to Mr. Borrer, “That they may 
remain a monument of your industry, 
your ability, and your profound know- 
ledge of the family of lichens.” The 
work was modestly entitled an “ At- 
tempt at a History of the British Li- 
chens,” and it bears date 1839. Mr. 
Dawson Turner commences his dedica- 
tion, which is addressed to Mr. Borrer, 
in the following affecting terms :— 
“More than twenty-six years have 
now gone by, since you and I, warm 
with the hopes of youth and sanguive in 
its projects, wrote and printed the con- 
tents of this little volume. That its 
progress was then interrupted, and that 
we stopped in the very vestibule of our 
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inquiries, was unquestionably owing in 
a certain degree to circumstances, but 
was, I fear, principally my fault. I own 
with regret that the cause lay too much 
in fickleness of pursuit on my part, un- 
fortunately seconded by an unwarrant- 
able modesty and distrust of yourself on 
yours.” 

What a retrospect is this! In 1839 
Mr. Borrer was already regarded as 
having long since left behind him the 
period for that youthful enthusiasm with 
which he and Mr. Turner had originally 
projected the Lichenographia six-and- 
twenty years previously. What that 
enthusiasm was, even at a much later 
period than that referred to, some traces 
still linger in the recollection of the 
writer. On one occasion when on a 
journey in the North, by rail, he, be- 
tween Sheffield and Halifax we believe, 
saw several plants growing by the side 
of the line, which at once struck him as 
being new to English botany; the very 
next station the train stopped at, out 
got Mr. Borrer, and was speedily on his 
road to the spot as fast as a post-chaise 
could carry him. On his arrival at the 
locality he had passed in the railway car- 
riage, he was delighted to find that he 
had been perfectly correct in the sup- 
position he had formed in the train. 
It was, indeed, the Barbarea stricta, 
hitherto unknown to the flora of this 
country! He eagerly took specimens, 
and speedily it was announced to the 
world, with accurate drawings, in “The 
English Botany,” which is the authorised 
record for discoveries of this character. 
It has since been found at Blisworth, 
Weedon, &c., plentifully. Thus eager 
himself in scientific research, he was 
equally careful in testing the alleged 
discoveries of others) A Westmorland 
“guide,” in the Lake district, had re- 
presented that he had discovered in that 
locality the lady’s slipper. Mr. Borrer 
doubted the correctness of the statement, 
and for three years he visited the spot 
at the time of flowering, for so inge- 
niously was the introduction of the plant 
effected, that it was not till his third 
visit that he could positively prove the 
imposition attempted by the parties. 
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The “English Botany” is also indebted 
to his indefatigable exertions for a great 
number of additions. We may especially 
mention the Leersia oryzoides, (or wild 
rice plant,) which was originally dis- 
covered in the Henfield Levels by Mr. 
Borrer. The plant, new to England, 
was afterwards found abundantly in the 
Amberley Wild Brooks, Sussex, and in 
the New Forest, Hants. It had been so 
long overlooked from the fact that in 
this country the panicle rarely protrudes 
through the sheath of the uppermost 
leaf. 

Of all the kindred sciences Mr. Borrer 
was a true patron, and no mean pro- 
ficient, though they were not his pe- 
culiar study. 

In his own locality, however, he will 
perhaps be better remembered by his 
many and unostentatious charities, and 
by his zealous endeavours to promote 
the welfare of all with whom he was 
connected. To him the parishioners of 
Henfield are indebted for the enlarge- 
ment of their church and permanent in- 
crease of the minister’s stipend, and 
mainly for the building and support for 
nearly fifty years of the schools for the 
education of the children of the poor, 
in whose religious and social improve- 
ment Mr. Borrer always evinced a lively 
interest. Every Saturday morning he 
would take home from the school three 
or four of the lads who were the most 
persevering and assiduous, and give every 
attention to their education for what- 
ever business they might feel disposed 
to choose. And this did not end here ; he 
would afterwards apprentice them out, 
and watch over their interest with the 
anxiety of a parent: and there are many 
who were thus cared for now in active 
life, and esteemed as ornaments to the 
community. Soon after he came into 
possession of his estates, he had com- 
menced improving his cottage property, 
and building comfortable dwellings for 
his labourers and servants: thus, in two 
important ways, as he thought, striking 
at the root of much evil. 

Mr. Borrer married, March 28, 1810, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Nathaniel Hall, 
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Esq., by whom he has left three sons 
and five daughters. His eldest son, 
William Borrer, Esq., of Cowfold, is a 
magistrate for the county of Sussex, 
and has married his cousin, Margaret, 
daughter of John Hall Borrer, Esq., of 
Brighton, and has issue. His second 
son, Dawson Borrer, Esq., F.R.G.S., is 
known by his travels, published under 
the titles of “A Journey from Naples to 
Jerusalem, by way of Athens, Egypt, 
&e.,” 1845, and “ Narrative of a Cam- 
paign against the Kabailes of Algeria,” 
1848. His eldest daughter, Anne, is 
the wife of Nicholas Hall, Esq., of Port- 
slade, near Brighton; and the second, 
Fanny, was the wife of the late Rev. 
Charles Dunlop, M.A., Vicar of Hen- 
field. 


Mr. James TELFER, OF SAUGHTREE. 


Jan. 18. At Saughtree, in Liddesdale, 
aged 59, Mr. James Telfer, schoolmaster. 

We borrow from the “ Border Adver- 
tiser” the following account of a really 
talented and amiable man :— 


“Mr. James Telfer, the modest school- 
master of the little wayside school which 
stands by the bank of the Liddel, was 
one of whom the world knew not much, 
and who knew as little of the world in 
the common acceptation of the phrase. 
Yet in that humble, almost paltry, habi- 
tation dwelt a man of genius, a poet, 
a scholar, an antiquary, a lover of all 
that is fair and good in nature, or in the 
human breast — the beloved and respected 
of all who knew him for his unostenta- 
tious integrity of character, not less than 
for his well cultivated, masculine intel- 
lect, and generous sympathetic heart. 
Few men in his station of life possessed 
more valued friends than James Telfer. 
The Ettrick Shepherd was to him an 
elder brother. Sir Walter Scott knew 
him too, asked him to Abbotsford, and 
kindly encouraged him in his somewhat 
adverse career. Closer still was the 
friendship of William Laidlaw, Scott’s 
amanuensis, the author of that touch- 
ing lyric, ‘ Lucy’s Flittin” In Robert 
White of Newcastle (a Jed-water man, 
however,) the poet and antiquary, there 
was found a steady friend,—perhaps 
the best Telfer ever had. The present 
Duke of Northumberland knew and 
valued the powers of the obscure Lid- 
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desdale schoolmaster, invited him to his 
castle of Keilder, and, for some communi- 
cation on Border history, rewarded him 
with a twenty guinea gift, and en- 
couraged him with many expressions of 
his esteem. Though living in retire- 
ment, he had hosts of admirers of his 
genius, who cheered him with their cor- 
respondence and occasional visits; and 
he bore himself nobly, patiently, and un- 
complainingly, amid all his afflictions and 
privations. ‘His mind to him a king- 
dom was,’ for—with his rustic disciples, 
or amid the solace of his books, and now 
and then a dalliance with the Muse, 
varied most agreeably in summer by a 
vacation ramble—he passed through his 
allotted time unmoved and unconcerned 
by those risings of ambition which 
chequer and embitter many an out- 
wardly happier lot. 

“The incidents of such a career are 
few and simple. Born of a race of stal- 
wart shepherds, (the lineal descendants, 
as he used with true Border pride to 
tell, of the stout-hearted ‘Jamie Telfer 
of the Fair Dodhead,’) he saw light in a 
lonely cottage near the mountain sources 
of the Jed, in the second year of this 
century. The rudiments of his educa- 
tion were but scanty, and, like his friend 
Hogg, he was mainly indebted to him- 
self for what he knew or acquired. 

“His first appearance before the pub- 
lic as an author was in a small volume 
of 163 pages, published at Jedburgh, by 
Walter Easton, in 1824. It was dedi- 
cated to the inspirer of his muse, the 
Ettrick Shepherd. More verse—ballad, 
wild, historical—followed, and Telfer 
took definitely upon him the garb of 
poet, supporting himself by teaching. 

“About thirty years ago he was ap- 
pointed to the small side parish school 
of Saughtree, in the upper part of Lid- 
desdale—a poor living, if living at all 
it could be called; and here, till death 
closed his eyes, he continued to teach 
the pastoral youths of the dale, to pore 
over his cherished and yearly accumu- 
lating stock of valuable books, and to 
contribute, when leisure was afforded 
him, to the periodicals and newspapers. 
Many of his pieces, in prose and verse, 
appeared in the ‘Newcastle Magazine’ 
aud in the ‘Tyne Mercury,’ consisting 
of tales, articles under the head of 
‘Literary Gossip,’ legends, and hu- 
morous stories. In all these the writer 
shewed great fluency, sly pawky wit 
and drollery, and a complete mastery 
over the Scottish dialect, as weil as a 
thorough knowledge of the manners, 
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customs, and lives of the peasantry. In 
1835 appeared bis principal prose work, 
‘ Barbara Gray,’ a tale of Lowland Scot- 
tish life—‘an owre true tale’ indeed, 
and containing some truths more plain 
than pleasant, which doubtless tended 
to circumscribe its circulation, and to 
induce the author somewhat to modify 
its plot and its tragedy in the second 
edition, which was published some four- 
teen years ago, 

“Fugitive as many of Telfer’s pro- 
ductions were, they everywhere display 
the scholar, the reading man, and the 
zealous antiquary. No man on the 
Borders knew as much of Scottish early 
and modern literature, of the old ro- 
mances, and of the early English dra- 
matists. Equally truthfully might it be 
said that no one knew better the his- 
tory of the Border district in which he 
dwelt. By extraordinary diligence he 
had amassed a most wonderful collection 
of old, rare, and curious books, many of 
them black-letter; and these he did not, 
as some, store away like a virtuoso 
hoarding his treasures, but he read and 
mastered all their contents. The Bor- 
der land has lost one of its chief celebri- 
ties, and there is no one we know worthy 
to fill his place. Through years of hard- 
ship and poverty, yet of contentedness, 
he has struggled on, often in infirm 
health, yet ever alive, alert, and ready 
in the cause of literature. He has 
brought up a family decently and well, 
and kept himself in the face of all in 
respectability—though certainly not of 
actual comfort—on a pittance of not 
more than £20 a-year. He never suc- 
cumbed, and scarcely ever repined— 
content if he could only gratify his om- 
nivorous reading propensities. If any 
tangible expression of sympathy for such 
a character as we have attempted to 
pourtray be entertained, let it, we say to 
all our brother Border men, be extended 
towards his widow and daughters.” 


Tue Rev. Dr. HAWTREY. 

Jan. 27. At the Lodge, Eton Col- 
lege, the Rev. Edward Craven Hawtrey, 
D.D., Provost of Eton, in the seventy- 
third year of his age. 

Edward Craven Hawtrey was born at 
Buruham, Bucks, May 7, 1789. Lineally 
descended from parents who for five 
generations had enjoyed the advantages 
derived from the munificent founda- 
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tions of King Henry VI., he was him- 
self educated at Eton, and admitted as 
a scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Dec. 15, 1807. At the end of three 
years he became a Fellow of that col- 
lege, and shortly afterwards was ap- 
pointed to a private tutorship in Earl 
Talbot’s family. In the spring of 1814 
he was recalled to Eton, to undertake 
the arduous and very responsible duties 
of an Assistant Master. In 1834, upon 
the resignation of Dr. Keate, he was 
appointed Head Master of Eton, and 
after filling that post with great success 
was elected Provost of Eton in 1853, 
upon the death of the Rev. Francis 
Hodgson, B.D. Dr. Hawtrey held suc- 
cessively the rectories of Ewhurst, Sussex, 
in the patronage of King’s College, and 
of Farnham Royal, Bucks, in the patron- 
age of Eton. He was Vicar of Maple- 
derham, Oxon, at the time of his death. 
As a member of the Roxburgh Club, he 
was well known in literary circles, and 
his intimate acquaintance with books 
enabled him to collect a most valuable 
library, the greater part of which was 
sold in London in 1853 shortly after his 
election to the Provostship. 

Few men have more richly deserved 
the honourable distinction which they 
have gained in life. If industry and 
perseverance under difficulties, if a strict 
devotion to the path of duty, and a 
hearty co-operation in whatever seemed 
likely to promote the interests and wel- 
fare of others, justly entitle a man to 
the confidence and respect of his con- 
temporaries, the subject of this memoir 
certainly had his claim. Naturally of 
a weak and delicate constitution, espe- 
cially in his youth, he pursued the ac- 
quirement of knowledge with a zealous 
and determined purpose seldom met 
with in the young. Unfitted to cope 
with others in the stern and difficult 
race for classical distinction, he applied 
himself nevertheless to the more easy 
but to him more congenial acquisition 
of literary taste; and in the short in- 
terval between his University career and 
his return to Eton perfected himself in 
the knowledge of the French, German, 
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and Italian languages, in which he after- 
wards so greatly excelled. He used to 
attribute his success in life to the fact 
of his having enjoyed that interval of 
study, instead of being summoned at an 
earlier period to the duties of an as- 
sistant master. And the advice he would 
give to young men, when first they un- 
dertook those duties, was to set apart, if 
it were only half-an-hour each day, for 
the cultivation of modern languages, or 
some other favourite pursuit. 

The distinction he thus gained for 
himself has been alluded to by a writer 
in the “ Quarterly Review,” (vol. lii. p. 
168). Speaking of the study of modern 
languages he says, “ Of all persons the 
Master elect of Eton, Mr. Hawtrey, is 
least likely to be indifferent to the en- 
couragement of such accomplishments. 
A scholar who can transpose the grace 
and sweetness of English poetry into 
German or Italian, or from one foreign 
language into another, with such perfect 
idiomatic propriety, and frequently with 
so much skill and felicity of expression 
as is shewn in some of the elegant com- 
positions of this gentleman which have 
fallen under our notice, will appreciate 
at its highest value this important 
branch of liberal education, and faci- 
litate its cultivation by every available 
means in his power. Take for example 
the beautiful versions of Goethe pre- 
fixed to the selection from that poet 
lately published at Eton. Perhaps: his 
lyrical vein has never been so well 
caught as by Mr. Hawtrey.” 

So, again, in vol. Ixix. p. 456, where 
the writer is alluding to Dr. Hawtrey’s 
privately printed volume IZ Trifoglio :— 
“We caunot quit the Trifoglio,” he 
says, “without expressing our admira- 
tion at the singular versatility of talent 
and command of various languages dis- 
played in its pages. It contains trans- 
lations of short poems, with a few original 
pieces in Greek, Italian, and German : 
the versions are from French and Eng- 
lish into Greek,—from Latin, English 
and German, into Italian,—and from 
English into German; all executed, if 
we may venture to judge on all these 
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points, not merely with surprising accu- 
racy of phrase, but with a graceful feli- 
city in catching the turn and genius of 
each tongue. Under the guidance ofa 
master gifted with such varied accom- 
plishments, and of such cultivated tastes, 
our great public school is neither likely 
to degenerate from its ancient fame as 
the nurse of fine classical attainments 
and the genuine love of ancient litera- 
ture, nor to refuse to admit the study of 
modern languages, as far as they can be 
advantageously introduced into the ge- 
neral system of education.” 

A similar testimony has been borne 
by the Professor of Poetry in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, when in speaking of 
the English metre best adapted for the 
translation of Homer, he cites a speci- 
men of Dr. Hawtrey’s as surpassing all 
other attempts to reproduce the spirit 
of the great original. 

After twenty years’ service as an as- 
sistant master, during which the num- 
ber of his pupils was always very large, 
his indefatigable industry, almost too 
great for the strength of his body, and 
his eager desire to inspire his pupils 
with the same thirst for knowledge 
and the same principles of taste from 
the stream of which he had drunk so 
deeply himself, procured him a name of 
great celebrity at Eton; and he was 
pointedout as the only fit successor of 
Dr. Keate. 

How worthily he filled that post, is 
perhaps attested by the unprecedented 
number which the school attained dur- 
ing his head-mastership. Certainly the 
changes introduced by him, whereby the 
extravagantly large divisions were re- 
duced to a more manageable size, and 
the work of education concentrated, bore 
marks of a wise administrative judg- 
ment, which has yielded ample fruit 
during the last twenty-five years. The 
impulse given by him to the emulation 
of boys, and tbe freshness and vigour 
imparted to their studies by his genial 
elegance and refined taste, restored to 
Eton her character for classical pre- 
eminence, which for a time had seemed 
to be impaired. 

Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXII. 
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It is here, therefore, we must look for 
that portion of his work which will 
survive him. His pupils may be lost 
sight of. In the stream of life as crowds 
are jostling onwards there is scarcely 
time, and few perhaps linger to enquire 
about their neighbour, whose or what 
he was in boyhood. But the impress of 
mind left upon a place like Eton lives 
on for generations. When Dr. Goodford 
succeeded to the head-mastership, he 
confessed that what he found he could 
not mend. Ifhe could but fcllow worthily 
in the steps of his predecessor, he should 
be well content. Thus the mantle of 
Dr. Hawtrey may be said indeed to have 
fallen upon Dr. Goodford; with what 
success the present long-continued pro- 
sperity of Eton bears ample witness. If 
Dr. Keate could lay the foundations of 
strict moral discipline, manly intellect, 
well-grounded strength and vigour of 
true scholarship, Dr. Hawtrey added 
the refinements of taste and elegance, 
together with a desire for more varied 
accomplishments and a deeper interest 
in studies more strictly in accordance 
with the requirements of the age: the 
one prepared and polished the precious 
stone, the other furbished the gold for 
the setting to embellish and enhance its 
value. 

It was this great desire to promote 
the study of modern languages which 
led Dr. Hawtrey to throw over, at times 
with singular infelicity of judgment, 
what may be called the great staple 
commodity of a classical education. In 
consequence of an unfavourable review 
of the Eton Greek Grammar, he suddenly 
abolished its use at Eton, without being 
prepared to supply its place; and for 
several years, before its promised re- 
appearance in altered garb was accom- 
plished, the lower forms at Eton were 
working without a grammar, to the in- 
convenience of those whose duty it was 
to teach it both at Eton itself, and in 
preparatory schools. Whether the disre- 
gard, nay almost contempt for grammar, 
which has marked the education of the 
last few years, may be traced to this 
cause, it is not for us to judge. But 
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Dr. Hawtrey himself used frequently to 
say that the study of grammar, as a 
means of elementary training, might 
well be exchanged for and superseded 
by a study of philology, that boys might 
learn the rudiments of grammar accord- 
ing as they became acquainted with a 
great variety of languages. 

In his treatment of boys as head- 
master, nothing could be more thoroughly 
real, nothing could display more effec- 
tually the genuine kindheartedness and 
simplicity of his character. He always 
seemed at home with them, ready at 
a moment’s notice to converse freely 
with them, and that in a strain of lively 
unaffected humour, full of anecdotes 
which he thought would please, or of 
advice which he thought would profit ; 
at the same time making himself so 
completely one of them, that they would 
forget the head-master in the confident 
assurance of the friend. 

We have dwelt more at length upon 
this portion of his career, because, as we 
have said, it is this part of his public 
life which, as it secured him friends, 
will live in the memory of those who 
have witnessed his unblemished purity 
of life, his perfect kindliness of nature, 
while they have listened to the fruits 
of his richly endowed intellect in his 
sprightly conversation, and refinement 
of taste. 

But in order to see him in his true 
character, we cannot forbear to draw 
aside the veil, and pay a tribute of fond 
respect to the memory of his private 
virtues. There are those living still, 
some of whom followed him to the grave 
in Eton College Chapel, who can tell 
how dear his friendship was; there are 
others gone before him, who knew and 
loved him as he was;—so gentle, so 
kind, so truly generous. We may well 
say with the poet,— 

“Cui Pudor et Justitie soror 
Incorrupta Fides, undaque Veritas 
Quando ullum inveniet parem ?” 
Hor. 
Brought up in a school of romantic 
idealism, he seemed almost unfitted for 
the rude realities of life in collision with 
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other men. Most keenly sensitive of 
affront, yet most generous to forgive ; 
most susceptible of beauty whether of 
mind or person; a dutiful son, a most 
affectionate brother: when his mother 
and his sisters were taken from him, 
how did he treasure, with almost super- 
stitious reverence, each token of remem- 
brance which seemed to keep in mind 
the sacred tie which bound them together 
in life! 

We know not how many beyond his 
own family have reaped the benefit of 
his unbounded liberality. Like Aristides 
of old, who made his people rich, and 
when he died himself left not the where- 
withal to bury him, so Dr. Hawtrey, 
though long in the receipt of consider- 
able wealth, shewed that he lived for 
others rather than for himself. 

Dr. Hawtrey never married. He was 
the son of Edward Hawtrey, Fellow of 
Eton in 1792, Rector of Monxton, and 
Vicar of Burnham, who married Eliza- 
beth, sister of Dr. Foster Pigott, Fellow 
of Eton. He had three sisters, of whom 
one only survives him. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Dec. 4, 1861. At Wath, near Ripon, aged 66, 
the Rev. John Ward, M.A., Rector of Wath. 
See OBITUARY. 

Jan. 10, 1862. 
Rev. J. W. Knoz. 

Jan. 14. At Malta, aged 31, the Rev. John 
George Smyth, B.A., late Chaplain of H.M.S. 
* Doris,” and son of the Rev. J. Smyth, late 
Chaplain of Seckford Almshouses, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 

Jan. 17. At the Vicarage, aged 62, the Rev. 
Charles Henry Maturin, M.A., Vicar of Ring- 
wood, Hants. He was the son of the author of 
** Bertram,” and was born in the latter end of 
1799. He was educated at Eton, and at an early 
age entered King’s College, Cambridge, where, 
after having obtained high academical honours, 
he became a Fellow. In the year 1845, he was 
inducted into the living of Ringwood, having 
been presented by the Provost and Fellows of 
his college on the death of the Rev. S. B. Vince. 
Mr. Maturin’s parishioners owe him a deep 
debt of gratitude. When he came to the parish, 
sixteen years ago, there was no parochial 
school, but an old building which stood in the 
churchyard ; now, through his exertions, there 
are excellent schools for boys, for girls, and 
for infants, and a house for the master and 
mistress. He was unremitting in his attention 
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to the education of the children, and the schools, 
under his patronage and care, have at different 
times received the highest commendation from 
her Majesty’s Inspectors. When he came to 
the parish, the old church was in a dilapidated 
state ; now there stands in its place a splendid 
edifice, the ornament of the town and of the 
surrounding country, erected at a cost of about 
£8,000. The circumstances attending his death 
were of a very painful character. From the 
evidence adduced at the inquest, it appeared 
that the deceased had been spending the even- 
ing previous to his death at the house of the 
Rev. Joseph Harrison, the curate of the parish, 
and returning home in company with Mr. H. 
Davy, a young gentleman of the town. Those 
gentlemen parted company near the church, 
the deceased entering the grounds leading to 
the Vicarage by means of his key. It seems, 
however, that he did not proceed many yards 
before he was seized with a fit, and fell near a 
tree, and remained on the ground the whole of 
the night, and was found in an insensihJe state 
in the morning by the gardener when he went 
to his work. Medical aid was quickly obtained, 
but every effort was unavailing, and in a few 
hours Mr. Maturin breathed his last. 

Jan. 19. Aged 67, the Rev. John Dalton, 
Vicar of Warlingham, Surrey. 

Jan, 21. Aged 46, the Rev. Thomas Scott, 
Rector of Itchingfield, Sussex. 

AtSt. Saviour’s Parsonage, Paddington, aged 
87, the Rev. 7. Marsland Hopkins, M.A., In- 
cumbent. 

Jan, 22. At Carmarthen, aged 52, the Rev. 
Henry Jones, A.M., Chaplain Royal Navy. 

Jan. 2%. At Worthing, aged 31, the Rev. 
Hermann C. Heilbronn, B.A., late Scholar of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Curate of 
the Chapel-of-Ease, Worthing. Whilst labour- 
ing there his ministrations were distinguished 
by sound wisdom and Christian zeal. His 
labours among the poor were always marked 
by peculiar gentleness of spirit and unwearied 
anxiety for their welfare. He died universally 
esteemed and beloved.—Sussex Paper. 

Jan. 27. At the Lodge, Eton College, the 
Rev. Edward Craven Hawtrey, Provost of 
Eton. See Osrrvary. 

In Bloomsbury-sq., aged 82, the Rev. Thos. 
Hartwell Horne, B.D., Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, and Rector of the united parishes of 
St. Edmund the King and Martyr, and St. 
Nicholas Acons, Lombard-st. See Opirvary. 

At his brother’s house, in Dean’s-yard, West- 
minster, the Rev. Hugh Hodgson, M.A., Vicar 
of Idmiston, Wilts. 

At Wendlebury, near Bicester, Oxon, aged 
57, the Rev. Walter L. Brown, M.A. 

Jan. 28. At Rottingdean, Sussex, aged 68, 
the Rev. Arthur Hussey, second son of the 
late Rev. William Hussey, Rector of Sand- 
hurst, Kent. 

Aged 59, the Rev. Edward Cookson, M.A., 
of Leeds, Yorkshire. 

At the Parsonage, aged 89, the Rev. John 
&, Holden, M.A., Rector of Upminster, Essex, 
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Jan. 30. Aged 71, the Rev. Richard Garth, 
of Farnham and Mordon, Surrey. 

At Sydenham, aged 68, the Rev. William 
Burges Hayne, Incumbent of the Old Episcopal 
Chapel, Sydenham, and formerly Vicar of Hen- 
low, Bedfordshire. 

Aged 56, the Rev. W. Nash Snowe, B.A., 
Perpetual Curate of Alston-Moor, Cumberland. 

Feb. 1. At Bourn End, Herts, aged 53, the 
Rev. Edmund Ashton Dicken. 

At Henley Parsonage, near Huddersfield, 
aged 71, the Rev. Charles Drawbridge, up- 
wards of thirty-nine years Curate and Incum- 
bent of the Chapelry of Henley. Mr. Draw- 
bridge was in early life a lieutenant in the 
Royal Artillery, and served at Wate:loo. 

Feb. 2. At Southport, Lancashire, aged 53, 
the Rev. James Cheadle, M.A., for twenty-four 
years the Vicar of Bingley, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 3. In London, aged 62, the Rev. Henry 
John Eliman, Rector of Carlton, Bedfordshire. 

At Crewkerne, aged 60, the Rev. Alexander 
Ramsay, M.A., Perpetual Curate of that town. 

Feb. 4. Aged 76, the Hon. and Rev. George 
Hanbury, of Swaffham, Norfolk, Rector of 
Kelmarsh, Northamptonshire, and brother to 
the late Lord Bateman. 

Aged 64, the Rev. Francis Orton, D.C.L., 
formerly Incumbent of St. George’s Church, 
Altrincham, Cheshire, and Vicar of Hope, 
Derbyshire. 

At Penrhos Lligwy, Anglesey, very suddenly, 
of disease of the heart, aged 47, the Rev. Stephen 
Roose Hughes, M.A., Reetor of Llanengrad and 
Llanallgo. The deceased was a man of active 
and untiring philanthropy, as was more espe- 
cially shewn on the occasion of the loss of the 
** Royal Charter” in Moelfra Bay in his neigh- 
bourhood, when his laborious zeal in the cause 
of the sufferers and their relatives gave rise to 
the complaint which caused his death. 

Feb. 8. At Southill, (the seat of William 
Henry Whitbread, esq.,) the Rev. Henry Sneyd 
Robert Macan. 

Feb. 9. In Nottingham-terrace, Regent’s- 
park, aged 45, the Rev. Wm. Tiverton Preedy, 
Rector of Kittisford, Somerset. 

At the Vicarage, Throwley, near Faversham, 
Kent, aged 83, the Rev. Okey Nash, Vicar of 
the parish. 

Feb. 13. At Brinkley Rectory, near New- 
market, aged 38, the Rev. Henry Hammond. 

Feb. 15. At Brandon Parva, Norfolk, aged 
56, the Rev. Samuel Tolver Preston, Rector of 
that parish, and second son of Isaac Preston, 
esq., of Great Yarmouth. 

In Grosvenor-st., aged 79, the Rev. John 
Reynolds, formerly of Romsey, and last sur- 
viving son of Henry Revell Reynolds, M.D., 
Physician to George III. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Nov. 30, 1861. On her voyage to New Zea- 
land, in the ship ‘‘ Chilé,” Maria, wife of Alfred 
Eccles, esq., formerly of Tunbridge Wells, and 
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second dau. of the late Sir James C. Anderson, 
bart., of Buttevant Castle, Cork. Her death 
occurred from exhaustion consequent on ninety 
days’ severe sea sickness. 

Dec. 7. At Purneah, aged 30, Gertrude 
Maria, wife of Francis J. Bowers, esq., and 
youngest dau. of the late Major-Gen. Thomas 
Newton, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Service. 

Dec. 13. On board the “ Candia,” on his way 
to England, Col. Baird Smith, of the Bengal 
Engineers, C.B., and aide-de-camp to the 
Queen. He was the son of Dr. Smith, of 
Lasswade, and was married to the second 
daughter of Thomas de Quincey. Col. Baird 
Smith, who was an eminently able and scientific 
officer, was appointed some years ago to in- 
spect the system of irrigation pursued in Lom- 
bardy, and to report thereon, with a view to 
carrying out the same method in India. This 
he did, and the results of his visit are published 
in a large and valuable book. He has been 
engaged in many public works in India, espe- 
cially upon those connected with irrigation. 
During the recent famine he was appointed to 
visit the district suffering from this calamity, 
and he took an active part in administering 
the Relief Fund. It is, indeed, his exertions 
in connection with this arduous and painful 
duty which have caused his death. Col. Smith’s 
services in the conduct of the engineering 
operations of the siege of Delhi have been 
dwelt on with much praise, as displayiny alike 
high professional skill and the most complete 
devotion to duty. 

Dec. 14, At Sealkote, after upwards of thirty 
years’ active service in India, aged 58, William 
Stephens Dicken, esq., Superintending Surgeon 
and Inspector of Hospitals in the Punjaub. 
He was chief of the medical staff in charge of 
the Goorka force of 10,000 menin the campaign 
of 1858; and was present at the storming of 
Lucknow, March 11 to 18, of that year. 

Dec. 20. At Calcutta, Fanny Durand, wife 
of Capt. G. Price, H.M.’s Ist Bengal Fusiliers. 

Dec. 25. At St. Kilda’s, Australia, Capt. 
Virginius Murray, second son of the late Hon. 
Alex. Murray, and grandson of John, Earl of 
Dunmore. 

Dec. 27. At Calcutta, aged 33, Capt. F. 
Dalmahoy Wyatt, 90th Regt. L. I., eldest sur- 
viving son of the late Rev. G. J. Wyatt, M.A., 
Vicar of Chalk, Kent. 

Dec. 28. At Deesa, aged 35, Ellen Sophia, 
wife of Major J. P. Nixon, Political Agent, 
Joudpoor, and dau. of George Cooper, esq., 
Brentford. 

Jan. 1, 1862. At Madeira, aged 80, James, 
son of the late Samuel Bean, esq., of Richmond, 
and maternal uncle of the last two Earls of 
Tyrconnel. 

Jan. 2. Aged 72, John Boyd, esq., D.C.L., 
M.P. for Coleraine. He was born at Rose-yard, 
co. Antrim, in 1789, and was the son of John 
Boyd, esq., of Coleraine, and the daughter of 
Mr. M'Cormack, of the same place. He re- 
ceived his education at Edinburgh, and married 
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in 1820 Anna Arabella, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Robert Hezlet. Mr. Boyd sat for Coleraine 
from 1842 till March, 1852, amd he was re- 
elected for the borough in 1857. He was a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for London- 
derry, and of “ high Conservative principles,” 
but voted for the repeal of the corn laws. 

Jan. 8. At Royal-crescent, Norland, aged 
78, Frances, fourth dau. of the late Vice-Adm. 
William Bligh. 

Jan.9. At Hartford, Connecticut, aged 47, 
Col. Samuel Colt. Mr. Colt, who was born in 
the city in which he died on the 19th of July, 
1814, was the inventor of the celebrated re- 
volving pistol, the wooden model of which, it 
is stated, was made on board a vessel while 
the inventor was on a voyage to Calcutta in 
1829. He received his first patent in 1835, and 
established a factory in Paterson, New Jersey, 
but met with indifferent success. He sub- 
sequently disposed of his right to manufacture 
revolving firearms, and, as it was generally 
understood at the time, expending the proceeds 
in a vain attempt to clear his brother, John 
C. Colt, of the charge of homicide, of which he 
had been found guilty for killing a printer 
named Adams, at his (Colt’s) rooms, at the 
corner of Broadway and Chambers-street, New 
York. Col. Colt afterwards invented a sub- 
marine torpedo, which was intended for the 
destruction of vessels. He gave two exhibitions 
of the power of his new invention in the 
bay off Castle Garden by blowing up first a 
schooner, and afterwards a large brig. He then 
established a line of telegraph between New 
York and Sandy Hook and Montauk, which 
was intended to announce the »rrival of vessels 
and to facilitate the despatch of important 
foreign news; but this enterprise failed, and 
Mr. Colt became very much reduced in cir- 
cumstances. A year or two later he again got 
possession of his patent for the revolving 
pistol, and with the assistance of a few capi- 
talists who joined him, a company was formed, 
and a manufactory established at Hartford, 
which has proved very successful, not only in 
the making of pistols, but in the manufacture 
of a revolving rifle, which was also the inven- 
tion of Mr.Colt. The factory at the present 
time is supposed to be worth nearly 5,000,000 
dollars. Mr. Colt also leaves a large landed 
estate, and was no doubt one of the most 
wealthy men in New England. 

Jan.10. At Aden, Brigadier G. H. Robert- 
son, C.B., A.D.C. to the Queen, of the Bombay 
Army. He entered the Bombay army in 1829, 
served in Affghanistan and Scinde, and in 1843 
was obliged to return to England from fever 
contracted in the latter country. During the 
years 1855-56 he was on the staff of the northern 
division of the army, but at the end of the 
latter year was appointed to act as Presidency 
Paymaster. On the march of the Deccan Field 
Force, when the mutiny commenced, he joined 
his regiment at Aurungabad, and succeeded 
to the command of it on the death of Major 
Follett, and retained it until illness compelled 
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® him to leave for England at the beginning of 


1859. He was presen: in command of the 25th 
Regiment of Native Infantry at Dhar, Mun- 
disoor, Chandairee, Jhansi, Koonch, Calpee, 
and at the re-capture of Gwalior; and in the 
mensoon of 1858 commanded a small force, 
with which he did good service, at Beeja- 
poor, near Goona. While in England he was 
appointed by the late Lord Elphinstone town- 
major of Bombay, which appointment he took 
up on his return to India in March, 1860, 
but soon after was selected to act as military 
auditor-general and the controller of finance, 
which situation he relinquished for the im- 
portant post he held at the time of his death. 

Jan. 1i. At her brother’s house in London, 
aged 83, Maria, third dau. of the late Rev. 
Henry Hayman, Rector of Lewcombe, and 
Vicar of Halstoek, Dorset, and widow of Samuel 
Woolcott Hayman, esq., of Limehouse, whom 
she survived fifty-four years. 

At Chester, aged 78, Retired Capt. Luke 
Henry Wray, R.N. He entered the Navy in 
1798, and saw much active service during the 
war, but he only obtained the rank of com- 
mander in 1824, and in the following year was 
placed on half-pay. In April, 1856, being 
hopeless of obtaining employment, he accepted 
the retirement, which gave him a step of rank, 
and added 6d. a day to his half-pay. 

Jan. \6. At the Lodge, Bembridge, Isle of 
Wight, aged 84, Sarah, relict of Charles Grant, 
esq., of Wester Elchies, Morayshire. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Mill-lane, York, 
aged 66, Mr. Thomas Dewse, for many years a 
proctor in the Ecclesiastical Court of York. 

Jan, 18. At Wendover, Bucks, aged 71, 
Joseph Hoare, esq. 

At Cliffe Rectory, Rochester, aged 79, Mary 
Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. F. W. Holme, 
B.D., of Upholland, Lancashire, and Rector of 
Meysey Hampton, Gloucestershire. 

At Saughtree, in Liddesdale, Mr. Jas. Telfer, 
schoolmaster, a Border celebrity. See OBITUARY. 

Jan.19. At Kingstone Rectory, Kent, aged 
82, Rosellen Eliza, relict of Col. Torre, of 
Snydale-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Teddington-grove, Caroline, wife of J. M. 
Strachan, esq., and youngest dau. of the late 
Col. William Dalrymple, of Fordel, N.B. 

# Jan. 20. At Theydon-hall, Essex, aged 75, 
George Hooper, esq. 

At Parkhurst, Isle of Wight, Capt. William 
Hardinge, of H.M.’s 50th Regt. of Foot, son of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Hardinge, of the 99th Regt. 

At Tannadice-house, N.B., aged 96, Mary, 
widow of Charles Ogilvy, of Tannadice. 

At Boughton, Norfolk, of scarlet fever, aged 
42, Harriet, wife of the Rev. Smith Churchill, 
Rector of Boughton, and fourth dau. of the 
late Rev. William Rees, of North Walsham. 
The same disease also proved fatal on the 14th 
to Harriet Catherine, aged 11 years; on the 
18th, to Fleetwood, aged 6 years; on the 2lst, 
to Wolstan Dixie, aged 5 years—children of 
the above: and on the 18th, to Louisa Black, 
six years a faithful servant in the family. 
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Jan. 21. At Cadlington, Horndean, Hants, 
aged 82, Dorothea, relict of Sir Wm. Knighton, 
bart., G.C.H. 

At Burghfield, Berks, aged 27, John Hector, 
son of the Rev. H. C. Cherry, M.A., Rector of 
Burghfield. 

At Ventnor, aged 70, Charles Hancock, esq., 
late of York-house, Penzance, and Leycroft- 
house, Somersetshire. 

At Felixstowe, Suffolk, Margaret Selby, 
widow of the Rev. A. G. H. Hollingsworth, 
M.A., Vicar of Stowmarket, Suffolk. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Haslar, aged 
15, Edward Hocker, R.N., cadet H.M.S. “ Bri- 
tannia,” youngest child of the Rev. William 
Hocker, Landulph, Cornwall. 

At Leamington, Sarah, relict of the Rev. W. 
Church, Rector of Woolsthorpe, Lincolnshire. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 52, Mrs. Anne 
Jones, widow of Maurice Powel Jones, esq., of 
Plas-y-Conwm, near Corwen, Merionethshire, 
and second dau. of the Rev. Robert Roberts, 
D.D., Rector of Barnwell, Northamptonshire. 

At Reigate, Anne, wife of James Farquhar, 
esq., of Hal'green, Kincardineshire, and of 
Sunnyside, Reigate. She was the second dau, 
of the late Joseph Sladen, esq., of Lee, Kent. 

At Deesa, Bombay, aged 30, Capt. E. B. 
Prescott, 33rd (Duke of Wellington’s) Regt. 

Jan. 22. At Egremont-lodge, Brighton, 
aged 67, the Dowager Lady Blomefield. She 
was born on July 5, 1794, and was the only 
dau. of S. T. Kekewich, esq., of Peamore, and 
sister of the present member for South Devon. 
She was married in 1819 to the late Sir Thomas 
Blomefield. 

At Shaldon, Major John Massey, late 5th 
Fusiliers, youngest son of the late Hon. George 
Eyre Massey, of Riversdale, and grandson of 
Hugh, third Lord Massey, of Hermitage, An- 
glesborough, and Auntrybague, co. Limerick. 
Major Massey entered H.M.’s 48th Regt. as 
Ensign, December 3, 1829, and served with it 
in the East Indies, the Mediterranean, and the 
West Indies. He was promoted to a company 
in H.M.’s 5th Fusiliers in 1849, and with this 
Regt. served in the Mauritius until he was ap- 
pointed Paymaster of Pensioners at Carmar- 
then, which appointment he held till disabled 
by ill bealth five years ago. Major Massey 
leaves a widow and three children. 

At her residence in York-st., Matilda, sixth 
dau. of the late Gen. Sir Robert Blair, K.C.B. 

At Bridge of Alian, Stirlingshire, Euphemia, 
wife of Captain W. Wilson, H.M.I.A., and 
youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. John 
MeNair, C.B. 

At the Manor-house, Frocester, aged 79, 
John Altham Graham Clarke, esq., late of 
Kennersley Castle, Herefordshire, a magistrate 
for tne counties of Gloucester and Hereford. 

In the Close, Salisbury, aged 86, Frances, 
widow of Thos. Salisbury, esq., of Oaksey-pk., 
co. Wilts. 

At White-pl., Berks, Henry Hanmer, fifth 
surviving son of the late Geo. Hanmer Leyces- 
ter, esq., of White-place. 
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Jan. 23. At his residence, Ltyton, Essex, 
aged 80, John Masterman, esq., late M.P. for 
the city of London.—‘‘ This gentleman, the 
head of the well-known banking firm, and 
formerly an East India Director, represented 
the City in the Conservative interest from 1841 
to 1857. It has fallen to few men holding the 
position he did to make so many friends and 
so few enemies during a long political career. 
Twice returned at the head of the poll, he was 
a tower of strength to the Conservative cause, 
and bis name will ever be associated with its 
chief triumphs in the City. Respected equally 
in those circles into which his daily avocations 
took him, and in the House of Commons, his 
opinions were always characterised by so much 
moderation and solid good sense, that he re- 
flected back on the constituency which had 
elected him the dignity with which their con- 
fidence had invested him; and we need only 
turn to the elections that have taken place 
since his retirement from political life to realize 
the loss to the Conservative party occasioned 
by it.”—(Morning Herald.) Mr. Masterman 
was born of an old and respectable family, 
who till within the last generation or two be- 
longed to the Society of Friends. His father 
was the late Willi:m Masterman, esq., of 
Leyton, and his mother was Lydia, daughter 
of the late Daniel Mildred, esq., a merchant 
of London. According to the ‘County Families’ 
he was born in 1781, and married in 1809 Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the late Robert Harris, esq., 
of Hackney, Middlesex, by whom he had issue. 
His eldest son and heir is Mr. John Master- 
man, who was born in 1814, and married in 
1835 Emily, daughter of W. Rhodes, esq., of 
Leyton-grange, Essex. 

At Miserden, aged 91, John Mills, esq., a 
magistrate for the county of Gloucester. 

At Little-green, Alverstoke, Ann Lacy, widow 
of Dr. R. P. Hillyar, R.N., K.H., Inspector of 
Hospitals and Fleets. 

Jan, 24. Aged 87, Tipping Thomas Rigby, 
¢sq., of Yately-lodge, Hants, and the Inner 
Temple, Ree order of Wallingford. 

In Dover-st., Piccadilly, Eliza Drake, wife 
of the Rev. W. W. Malet, of Ardeley Vicarage, 
Buntingford, Herts. 

At Stockleigh-court, Devon, aged 58, John 
Prestwood Bellew, esq. 

In Church-st., Lambeth, aged 77, Miss Mary 
Snelson, only dau. of the late Rev. Jeffry Srel- 
son, Vicar of Reigate, Surrey. 

At Kendal, Mr. John Stubbs, shoemaker. 
Deceased, though a native of Ruvenstonedale, 
had resided the greater part of his long life in 
Kendal. He was born at the former place on 
June 21, 1764, and consequently at the time of 
his decease had reached the very advanced age 
of ninety-seven years and a-half, being, it is 
believed, the oldest inhabitant of the town. 
He was a local preacher among the Wesleyans 
for upwards of sixty years, and was one of the 
last, if not ‘he very last person, who remem- 
bered having heard John Wesley preach ; this 
was at Barnard Castle, nearly if not quite 
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eighty years ago, where Mr. Stubbs heard the ° 
founder of Methodism on two occasions, and 
remembered the texts to his dying day. 

Jan, 25, In Hertford-st., Mayfair, aged 46, 
Dr. Metcalfe Babington, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Physician to Queen 
Charlotte’s Hospital and to the Hospital for 
Sick Children. 

Jan. 26. At Highfield, Southampton, aged 
80, Wm. Chaplin, esq. 

At Valetta, Malta, Frederick Bourchier, esq., 
formerly of the H.E.1,C.’s Civil Service. 

At Bath, aged 12, Harriett, eldest dau. of 
Sir Colman Rashleigh, bart., of Prideaux, 
Cornwall. 

Jan, 27. At Inveresk, near Musselburgh, 
aged 83, the Dowager Lady Milne, widow of 
Adm. Sir David Milne, G.C.B. She was Agnes, 
dau. of George Stephen, esq., of Grenada. 

In Minto-st., Edinburgh, James Colquhoun, 
M.D., late of the Ist Madras Light Cavalry. 

At Felthorpe-hall, Norfolk, aged 81, Emma, 
relict of W. Henry Fellowes, esq., of Ramsey- 
abbey, Hants. 

At Richmond, Henry Chas. Burney, LL.D., 
of the Naval and Military College, formerly of 
Gosport. The unfortunate gentleman was in 
the act of adjusting an outside bellwire from 
a window fifty feet high, when he overbalanced 
himself and fell on to the gravel path under- 
neath. Medical aid was immediately at hand, 
but was quite unavailing, and his death took 
place in a few hours. 

Jan. 28. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 83, Anne 
Elizabeth, relict of the Hon. and Rev. Frede- 
rick Hotham. 

At the residence of bis father, Queen’s-pk., 
Brighton, aged 55, W. Wakeford Attree, esq., 
barrister-at-law, and Recorder of Hastings, 
Rye, and Seaford. Mr. Wakeford Attree was 
born in the year 1805. He was educated at 
Eton, whence he proceeded to the University 
of Cambridge, where he took his degree in 
the usual course. He was called to the bar, 
by the Honourable Society of the Middle Tem- 
ple, in 1833, and at once joined the Home Cir- 
cuit and the Sussex Sessions. Not many years 
afterwards he received the appointment of 
Assistant Tithe Commissioner for special pur- 
poses. About the same time the Recordership 
of Hastings and Rye was conferred upon bim. 
He was also known in legal circles as the 
editor of a report of the celebrated Braintree 
Church-rate case, (Gosling v. Veley,) and asa 
reporter of the ‘‘ Law Journal” of cases decided 
by the House of Lords; and his brother pro- 
fessional men considered him a good authority 
on the law and practice of Quarter Sessions— 
a subject formerly of much greater importance 
than at present. Mr. Wakeford Attree, though 
occupying chambers in the Temple, passed 
a great deal of his time at the well-known re- 
sidence of his father in Brighton. At the 
meetings of the Sussex Archeological Society 
he was constant in his attendance; and he 
was a Vice-President of the Brighton Royal 
Literary and Scientific Institution, and of the 
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School of Art, a member of the Sussex Board 
of Examiners, and of the Council of the 
Brighton College. 

At Bow, aged 59, Mary Maria, widow of the 
Rev. Richard Haddy Williams, Vicar of Avern- 
bury, and Perpetual Curate of Grendon Bishop, 
Herefordshire. 

At Neuchitel, aged 65, Léopold de Roulet, 
Councillor of Legation, and Chamberlain to 
the late King of Prussia, and formerly Attaché 
to the Prussian Embassy in London. 

At Chichester, aged 73, Isabella Maria, widow 
of J. Kearsley Douglas-Willan, esq., of Twy- 
ford-abbey, Middlesex, and eldest dau. of the 
late Thomas Willan, esq., of Twyford-abbey. 

At Tring, Herts, aged 85, Mary, widow of 
the Rev. Wm. Mather, of Dover. 

At Moffat, Emma, wife of Jobn Proudfoot, 
esq., of Craigieburn, and youngest dau. of Wm. 
Hiil, esq., late of Ryhope, co. Durham. 

At York, Eliza, wife of John Bertram Orde, 
esq., and second dau. of the late Robert Lisle, 
esq., of Acton-house, Northumberland. 

At South Queensferry, near Edinburgh, John 
Bowie, esq., Writer to the Signet. 

At Durham, aged 36, Mr. John T. Duncan, 
editor and part proprietor of the “‘ Durham 
County Advertiser.” 

Jan. 29. At Clifton, near Bristol, Mary Eli- 
zabeth, wife of the Rev. Walter John Whiting, 
A.M., formerly Chaplain in the H.E.I. Com- 
pany’s Service. She died of fever caught while 
on an errand of mercy to the ; oor. 

Jan. 30. At Southbank, near Edinburgh, 
aged 82, John Russell, esq., C.S., and late 
Principal Clerk of Session. The family of Mr. 
Russell have been long connected with"Edin- 
burgh, his father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather having for considerably upwards 
of a century been members of the Socieiy of 
Writers to the Signet, which body he himself 
joined so long ago as 1803. His father, who 
died comparatively young, was distinguished 
for his musical attainments, and was the com- 
poser of that well-known and very beautiful 
glee, “‘ Lightly tread! ’tis hallow’d ground.” 
His mother was a daughter of Principal Ro- 
bertson, the historian. During his long life 
Mr. Russell held a highly respectable position 
in the legal profession, having for many years 
enjoyed an extensive practice as a law agent. 
He held also a good position in Edinburgh so- 
ciety, When the Jury Court was established, 
with Lord Chief Commissioner Adam at its 
head, Mr. Russell was appointed one of the 
principal clerks. The duties of this office he 
continued to discharge till the Jury Court was 
merged in the Court of Session. He after- 
wards became one of the Principal Clerks of 
Session, an office which he held till within 
a few years ago, when, in consequence of the 
growing infirmities of old age, he sent in his 
resignation. But it was not only in the dis- 
charge of his professional duties that Mr. Rus- 
sell’s ability, shrewdness, and energy were 
displayed. He took an active part in many 
useful institutions connected with his native 
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city. His services were of great importance 
in the management of those great musical fes- 
tivals which delighted the citizens of Edin- 
burgh, now more than forty years since, when 
they first had the gratification of hearing the 
music of Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Rossini, 
and other great masters properly rendered. 
Mr. Russell for a number of years acted as 
treasurer of the Royal Society, on resigning 
which office he received from the Society a 
very gratifying and well-deserved testimonial 
of his efficient services. He was one of the 
original founders of the Edinburgh Academy, 
about thirty-five years ago; and ever since 
then he has been one of its most active direc- 
tors, having also for many years acted as trea- 
surer. Mr. Russell was likewise for a number 
of years a director of the Union Bank, also of 
the Edinburgh Life Assurance Company, and 
of many other associations. He married a sis- 
ter of Mr. Murray, of Polmaise, who prede- 
ceased him many years, and by whom he leaves 
surviving a son, Mr. A. J. Russell, C.S., (the 
fifth generation in lineal succession which has 
practised the legal profession in Edinburgh,) 
and two daughters.— Edinburgh Courant. 

At Park-ter., Cambridge, aged 67, Augustine 
Gutteridge Brimley, esq., J.P. 

At Ash-hall, aged 78, Job Meigh, esq., a De- 
puty-Lieut. and Magistrate for Staffordshire. 

At Kensington, aged 45, Wm. J. Eyre, esq., 
late of the Paymaster-General’s Office. 

In Tavistock-place, Tavistock-sq., aged 72, 
Capt. Gustavus Evans, R.N., of Brighton. 

In Finsbury-sq., from the effect of an acci- 
dent, aged 63, Charles Waller, M.D. 

Jan. 31. At his residence, St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea, aged 71, Capt. Wm. Hollamby Hull, R.N. 

At Roath, Cardiff, aged 75, Edward H. Lee, 
esq., @ Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for the 
county of Glamorgan. He was a Director of 
the Taff Vale Railway Company since its ori- 
ginal incorporation in 1836. 

At Cheadle-heath, near Stockport, aged 73, 
Jas. Newton, esq., Deputy-Lieut. of Cheshire, 
one of H.M.’s Justices of the Peace for the 
counties of Chester, Derby, and Lancaster, and 
the borough of Stockport. 

At his residence, Thurloe-sq., Brompton, 
aged 73, Jas. Woodbridge, esq., J.P. for the 
county of Kent. 

At his residence, Gosport, aged 79, Thomas 
Hoskins, esq., Poor Law Aaditor for Hamp- 
shire and Sussex, formerly one of the Assistant 
Tithe Commissioners for England and Wales. 

At Great Marlow, Bucks, aged 70, Joseph 
Townsend, esq., of Wood End-house, J.P. 

At Brighton, Georgiana, eldest dau. of the 
late Col. Stephen Fremantle. 

At Leamington, Eliza, widow of Maj. Wm. 
Clinton-Wynyard, of the Coldstream Guards, 
and dau. of the late John Sowerby, esq., of 
Putteridge Bury, Herts. 

Mrs. Mounsey, the wife of one of the pro- 
prietors of the Bedlington Iron-works, near 
Shields. These extensive works, formerly be- 
longing to the Longridge family, are situated 
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upon the river Pont, a tributary of the Blyth, 
and about four miles from North Shields. For 
some time they had been closed, but at Mi- 
chaelmas they were taken by Mr. Jasper Moun- 
sey and Mr. Dixon, of Monkwearmouth, gen- 
tlemen well known in connexion with the iron 
trade of the north-eastern counties, and Mr. 
Mounsey and his family took up their residence 
ju Bedlington. The new firm had greatly en- 
larged the works, adding some new rolling and 
saw-mills to it. The works were opened at 
Christmas, all except some machinery and a 
circular saw for cutting iron, which only com- 
menced on the last day of the year. During 
the afternoon of that day Mr. Mounsey brought 
his wife, with their three eldest children, and 
some lady visitors, down to the works, to see 
them in full operation. They were accompa- 
nied by Mr. Dixon and Mr. Nichol, a surgeon. 
The party came into the rolling and saw-mills 
about four o’clock, and having witnessed the 
circular saw in full operation, they were about 
to proceed to another portion of the works. 
To do so they had to cross a spindle connecting 
the circular saw with the engine belonging to 
the rolling-mill by a leather belt, and which 
spindle, being made of two pieces of iron, was 
connected together in the centre by nuts. Mr. 
Dixon and Mrs. Mounsey were the first to go 
over it, Mr. Mounsey remaining a littie behind 
to assist the young people over. Mrs. Moun- 
sey had stepped over the spindle, which was 
flying round at a rapid rate, but the bottom of 
her dress was unfortunately caught by one of 
the bolts or nuts; in a moment she was thrown 
over, and, though Mr. Dixon snatched bold of 
her, her limbs and the lower part of her per- 
son were instantaneously drawn through an 
aperture only six inches, between the revolving 
spindle and the ground, and literally crushed 
out of all form up to her breast, 

Lately. At Issoudun, aged 94, Thérése 
Jourdan, the oldest cantiniére of the French 
army. She was born at Besancon in 1768, 
and was married in 1783 to Jean Patru, who 
afterwards became sergeant in the 69th bri- 
gade. She accompanied her husband in the 
Italian campaigns of 1796 and 1797 under Gen. 
Bonaparte. She next went to Egypt, was pre- 
sent at the landing of the army before Alexan- 
dria, then at the battle of the Pyramids, and 
at Kléber’s victory near the ruins of Heliopolis. 
After her return from the East she was present 
at the battles of Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, Fried- 
land, and in tie campaigns on the Elbe, the 
Vistula, and the Niemen. She then followed 
the army into Spain and Portugal, whence she 
returned, and going to Germany again, wit- 
nessed the battles of Essling and Wagram. In 
1812 she followed the grand army to Russia, 
and was present at the battle of Moscow, where 
her husband fell in storming a redoubt. She 
came back to France with the remnant of the 
army, and took part in the campaign of 1813, 
was at Buutzen and Leipsic, and at Waterloo 
in 1815. When the army was reorganised she 
was attached to the 4th Regiment of the Line, 
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and accompanied it to Spain under the Due 
d’Augouléme in 1823. From 1830 to 1834 she 
was in Africa. In 1859 she went there again 
with the d pot of the 4th Regiment, and re- 
mained till 1860, when it returned to France 
and was stationed at Issoudun. The officers 
allowed her a pension, and she had rations 
with the men, who absolutely idolised her. 
She had survived all relatives, but never 
wanted for friends. She retained her facul- 
ties to the last, and died without pain. The 
whole battalion, 600 strong, attended her fune- 
ral, and a sergeant-major pronounced an ora- 
tion over her grave.— Galignani. 

At Paris, aged 91, Alexander Boucher, the 
patriarch of the violin ; a man who, in his day, 
ruled the concert world, as Paganini did many 
a year later. The artist, it may be feared, was 
as extravagant as he was enthusiastic. He 
presented himself before the public only two 
years ago, the spectre of a once popular idol, 
to gather ap those means of present subsist- 
ence which past improvidence had squandered. 
Boucher was remarkable for bis likeness to 
Napoleon, and an anecdote is current, that he 
‘was once dressed up and presented in the tra- 
ditional clothes of ‘‘ Le Petit Caporal’’ to an 
august personage, whose caprice it was to form 
some notion of his relative’s personal presence. 

Feb. 1. The Lady Nigel Kennedy, the last 
surviving child of the late Major Frere May. 
Her Ladyship, born Dec. 5, 1834, married, in 
1858, Lord Nigel Kennedy, youngest brother of 
the Marquis of Ailsa. 

At his residence, Prestbury-lodge, near 
Cheltenham, aged 71, Lieut.-Gen. Taylor, Col. 
of thé'59th Regt. 

At Tenterden, Kent, Jane, only surviving 
dau. of the late Vanderlure Mills, esq., J.P. 

At Hackney, aged 78, Hannah, widow of 
James Peat, esq. 

At Bow Beech- villa, Chiddingstone, aged 
68, John Gibbons, esq. 

At Meersbrook, near Sheffield, Amelia Theo- 
phila Shore, fourth dau. of the late Samuel 
Shore, esq., of Norton-hall, Derbyshire. 

At St. Margaret’s, Yalding, Kent, aged 41, 
Mary Ann, wife of the Rev. Thomas Milles, 
Incumbent of St. Margaret’s. 

Feb. 2. At her residence, in Chapel-street, 
Lady George Stuart, mother of the Marchioness 
Townshend. The deceased Lady (Jane) was 
dau. of the late Gen. James Stuart, C.B., and 
married 7th Oct., 1800, the late Adm. Lord 
George Stuart, sixth son of John, first Marquis 
of Bute, who died in Feb., 1841. 

At Florence, the Hon. Mrs. George Herbert, 
great-aunt of the Earl of Carnarvon. The 
deceased was the only child and heiress of 
Francis Head, esq., of St. Andrew’s-hall, Nor- 
folk, by his wife, Maria Justina, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Stepney, bart., of Lianelly, Car- 
marthenshire. 

At the Dane John, Canterbury, aged 73, 
Maj. Austin Neame, formerly of the 98th Regt. 

In consequence of an accident, while hunting, 
Thomas Greenwood, esq., J.P., of Crayke-hall, 
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Yorkshire, and Capt. in the 7th Lancashire 
Rifles. 

At the house of her son-in-law, the Rev. D. 
Coleridge, Principal of St. Mark’s College, 
Chelsea, aged 75, Mary, relict of John Pridham, 
esq., of Plymouth. 

At the Hawthorns, Twyford, Berks, Dorothy, 
widow of the late Jobn Henry Whitmore Jones, 
esq., of Chastleton-house, Oxfordshire. 

Feb. 3. Very suddenly, aged 74, George 
Lamb, esq., late Physician-General at Calcutta. 

At Edinburgh, aged 50, Alexander Stuart 
Logan, esq. Mr. Logan was called to the bar 
in 1835, and was in 1854 appointed to the office 
of Sheriff of Forfar, in succession to Mr. Sheriff 
L’Amy. Mr. Logan had long held a prominent 
position at the bar, and wasa very able pleader, 
not unfrequently enlivening the tediousness of 
forensic subjects by his lively humour. He 
had also considerable practice in the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts. In politics Mr. Logan was a 
Liberal, but was attached to the Church of Scot- 
land, although himself the son of a dissenting 
minister. 

At Gibraltar, aged 15, Hugh Mackinnon, 
Naval Cadet of H.M.S. ‘*Amphion,” second 
son of Capt. Mackinnon, of Ham-common. 

Feb. 4. At Oxburgh, Norfolk, aged 62, Sir 
Henry Richard Paston Bedingfeld, Bart. He 
was a lineal descendant from Henry Beding- 
feld, the first baronet, created in 1660, who 
sustained great pecuniary losses in consequence 
of his ardent attachment to the cause of Charles 
II. The late baronet (the sixth) was born in 
1799. In 1826 he married Margaret, daughter 
and heiress of Edward Paston, esq., last of the 
Pastons (formerly Earls) of Yarmouth. He 
succeeded his father in 1829, and in 1830 
assumed the additional name of Paston. In 
1858 he was declared by the House of Lords 
one of the co-heirs of the Barony of Grandison, 
in the peerage of Ireland. In politics the late 
baronet was a Conservative, and in religion 
a Catholic. He is succeeded in the baronetcy 
by his son Henry George, who was born in 
1830, and who was formerly in the Austrian 
Cuirassiers. 

At Straloch, near Aberdeen, aged 24, Leo- 
nora Sophia, wife of John Ramsay, esq., of 
Barra, and only dau. of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Bond, the Grange, Dorset. 

At Morden College, Blackheath, aged 94, 
John Perrin, esq. 

At Leamington, aged 86, Mary, widow of the 
Rev. Wm. Raine. 

At Hythe, Miss Neame, late of Luton-house, 
Selling. 

At Stoke-next-Guildford, aged 26, Julia 
Jeannetta, eldest and beloved dau. of the late 
Col. Melville Browne. 

Aged 88, Jean Baptiste Biot, the celebrated 
French savant and man of letters. In 1800 he 
was appointed to the chair of Natural Philoso- 
phy in the College of France. He pursued 
m*ny important scientific researches in con- 
junction with Arago, and in company with that 
astronomer visited Spain, and afterwards the 
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Hebrides, for the purpose of extending the 
French are of meridian, but his life was other- 
wise uneventful. In 1840 the Royal Society of 
Great Britain awarded Biot the Rumford medal 
for his researches on the polarisation of light. 
M. Biot other scientific researches, and his 
treatises upon them, were numerous; and he 
also wrote an é/oge of Montaigne, and another 
of Gay Lussac. His remarks on education in 
this country attracted much attention some 
years ago. 

Feb. 5. At-his residence, Ibstone - house, 
Tetsworth, Oxfordsbire, aged 54, Major.-Gen. 
Sir Thomas Harte Franks, K.C.B. He was the 
second son of William Franks, esq., of Carrig 
Castle, near Mallow, co. Cork, by Catherine, 
eldest dau. of William Hume, esq., many years 
M.P. for the county of Wicklow, and aunt of 
Fitzwilliam Hume, esq., the present member. 
His services in India, and especially his gallant 
conduct, in 1858, at Lucknow, were rewarded 
by the thanks of Parliament, and the Order of 
the Bath. 

In Queen Anne-street, aged 83, Sir John 
Croft, Bart., of Cowling-hall, Yorkshire, and 
Doddington, Kent, K.T.S., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Dep.-Lieut. of the co. of Kent, Baron da Serra 
da Estrella in the kingdom of Portugal. The 
deceased baronet was appointed in 1811 by the 
Marquis of Wellesley, then Foreign Secretary, 
to distribute the Parliamentary grants to the 
Portuguese. In 1815 he was appointed by Mr. 
Canning Charge d’ Affaires at Lisbon. Sir John 
is succeeded in his title and estates by his son 
Frederick Croft, who was born in 1828, 

At Market Drayton Vicarage, Bessie, wife of 
the Rev. George Chute. 

At his residence, Robert-st., Hampstead- 
road, aged 76, Mr. Thomas Brittain. He was 
for nearly forty years the clerk of Fitzroy 
Episcopal Chapel, St. Pancras. 

At the Vicarage, Mitcham, Katherine Reeve, 
wife of the Rev. D. F. Wilson, and dau. of 
Edw. Leathes, e<q., of Normanstone, Lowestoft. 

At the Parsonage, Watton, Yorkshire, 
Harriott, wife of the Rev. Henry Jennings. 

Feb. 6. Aged 73, M. Martinez de la Rosa, 
President of the Spanish Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The deceased began his political life 
when quite young, and took part in the strug- 
gles which marked the reign of Ferdinand 
VII. After having contributed to the es- 
tablishment of the constitution of 1812, being 
unwilling to follow the revolutionary current, 
or to countenance the King’s absolutist ten- 
dency, both equally dangerous for the liberties 
of the nation, he did not accept the presidency 
of the Council in 1822 without reluctance. In 
1823, after the throne had been restored by 
French arms, he was exiled by Ferdinand VII., 
and went to Paris, where he remained eight 
years, and made himself many friends. He 
was recalled in 1833, and iu the following year 
became the head of a Cabinet which lasted 
only a few months. In 1839 be again withdrew 
to Paris, and while there was appointed am- 
bassador by the Regent Espartero. After the 
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restoration of Queen Christina, he joined the 
Narvaez Ministry, and left it only with Nar- 
vaez in 1846. From 1847 to 1851 he was again 
ambassador to Paris. He became First Secre- 
tary of State in 1857, and in the following year 
Was appointed President of the Council of 
State. M. Martinez was not only an eloquent 
speaker, but an author and a poet, and leaves 
numerous works of which Spain may well be 
proud.— Galignani. 

In Arlington-street, aged 60, Major Charles 
Barton, of the 14th Light Dragoons. 

At Asherne-house, near Dartmouth, Devon, 
aged 83, George Coulson, esq. 

At Ham, Surrey, aged 84, John Forbes, second 
son of the late William Forbes, esq., of Skel- 
later and Balbithan, N.B. 

At Bromley College, Kent, aged 77, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the Rev. Thomas Arthur Jones, 
Rector of Vere, in the Island of Jamaica. 

Aged 28, George Bambury, younger son of 
Wm. Gascoyne, esq., of Bapchild-court, Kent. 

In Park-pl., Regent’s-pk., Emma, relict of 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Tnomas FitzGerald, K.H., 
late of Turlough-pk., co. Mayo. 

Feb.7. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 78, Lydia, 
Countess Dowager of Cavan. 

At Windermere, aged 53, Major G. H. Bel- 
lasis, H.M.’s Bombay Army, retired. 

At his residence, Barfield-lodge, Ryde, aged 
89, John Vaux, esq. 

At Grove-hill, Tunbridge Wells, Laura, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John Sikes 
Sawbridge, Rector of Welford, Berks. 

Feb. 8. In London, aged 70, Major-Gen. 
Norcliffe Norcliffe, K.H., of Langton-hall, near 
Malton, Yorkshire. See Oprrvany, 

At Durham, aged 60, Col. John Chaytor, 
Royal Engineers, The deceased entered the 
above scientific corps as second lieutenant 
March 15, 1826; became first lieutenant, Feb. 
16, 1830; captain, Nov. 28, 1841; major, June 
20, 1854; lieutenant-colonel, Oct. 20, 1854; 
and colonel, Oct. 20, 1857. 

At Edinburgh, Charlotte, wife of the Right 
Rev. Bishop Terrot. 

At his residence, Great Cumberland-place, 
Hyde-pk., aged 89, Hans Busk, esq., J.P. for 
the county of Radnor, and youngest son of the 
late Sir Wadsworth Busk. ‘He has left few 
survivors possessing higher classical attain- 
ments, a truer love for literature, or endowed 
with sounder general erudition. As a linguist 
he had not many equals; having travelled 
much, he conversed fluently in most of the 
languages of Europe. In early life he resided 
for some years in Russia, and was at one time 
a member of the Empress Catherine’s cele- 
brated Chevalier Guard—an honour few Eng- 
lis!:men have shared. It was at that time ac- 
corded only to those who could trace their 
pedigree, in an unbroken line, through ten 
descents. He had been on terms of intimacy 
with most of the literary and political cele- 
brities who flourished in the earlier part of 
the present century, and he had shared the 
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friendship of Burke, Sir Philip Francis, Fox, 
Sheridan, Canning, Perceval, Wilberforce, and 
Wyndham, as well as that of Byron, Moore, 
Scott, and of many others whose minds were 
similarly attuned to his own. Since he attained 
his eightieth year, he commenced and com- 
pleted a very remarkable paraphrase of the 
Psalms, entitled ‘“* Hebrew Lyrics”—a work 
that has elicited much attention in the literary 
world from the thorough knowledge it evinces 
of the idiom as well as of the spirit of the 
original. His son, Capt. Hans Busk, is the 
well-known originator of England’s Volunteer 
army.’’— Atheneum. 

At Cliffe Rectory, near Rochester, aged 79, 
Jane Elizabeth, widow of William Lee, esq., 
formerly of H.M.’s Customs. 

In Craven-st., Strand, Major William Henry 
Gerald Fitz Gerald, late 2nd Battalion 60th 
King’s Royal Rifles, and Paymaster of the 
Southern District, Ireland. 

Aged 72, George Harrison, esq., of Carlton- 
house-ter., and lute of the East India House. 

Feb.9. At Cheltenham, aged 78, Eliza, widow 
of A. B. Higgins, esq., late of the Royal Regt., 
and sister of the late Dr. Hodgkinson, Vice- 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Feb. 10. In St. George’s-road, aged 67, Capt. 
Charles Farquharson, R.N., Elder Brother of 
the Trinity House. 

Feb. 11. Aged 50, Henry Hobhouse, esq., 
of Hadspen-house, co. Somerset. 

Feb. 12. In Belgrave-road, Belgravia, Letitia 
Sarah, widow of Gen. Sir Colin Halkett, G.C.B. 
and G.C.H., dau. of the late John Crickitt, esq. 

Feb. 13. At Oriel Cottage, Helensburgh, 
the Dowager Lady Campbell, of Barcaldine. 

Feb. 14. At Southsea, aged 57, Capt. J. M. 
Langtry, R.N. 

Feb. 15. In Eccleston-square, aged 34, Julia 
Emily Augusta, wife of Lord Henley, M.P. 

Feb. 16. At Hull, aged 39, Harriet, wife 
of Charles T. 8. Kevern, esq., Staff-Surgeon 
Royal Navy, late H.M.S. “ Cornwallis,” and 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. John Murray, 
formerly Lieut.-Governor of Demerara. 

Feb. 17. At his residence, Tremedden-ho., 
Liskeard, William Fillis Pearce, esq. He was 
a county and borough magistrate, and was 
formerly in extensive practice as a solicitor at 
Camelford, but retired from business a few 
years ago and came to reside at Liskeard, 
where he took an active and very useful part 
in borough matters; and at the death of Sir 
William Trelawney he was elected to fill his 
place as chairman of the Board of Guardians. 

Feb. 18. At Epperstone, Notts, aged 77, 
Lieut. William Clarke, Retired Full Pay, Royal 
Maftines. He had served in many desperate 
cutting-out affairs during the French war, and 
had lost his right leg in a skirmish with the 
French fleet off Toulon in 1813. He was placed 
on half-pay in 1816, and on retired full-pay 
in 1850, and had received a medal and two 
clasps. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- | ending Saturday, 


‘ in tion 
REGISTRARS Statute me 





1, 8, | 15, 
1862. | 1862. 1862. 


DISTRICTS. | Acres. 1861. || . | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 


' 





o 


Mean Temperature $ . - | 36 458 432 36-2 





Random.) + « + « 78029 |2803034. | 1492 | 1384 1345 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463269 232 242 214 
7-11. North Districts . 13533 | 618181 || 349 270 280 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 377794 195 193 206 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 570898 || 298 284 295 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 772892 } 418 395 350 




















Deaths Registered. | Births Registered. 





Week ending 
Saturday, 


80 and 
upwards. 


20 and 
under 40 


— 


Jan. 25 . 216 | 270] 328 1569 || 901 | 1801 
Feb. Brine 189 | 246] 330 1492 |, 1007 | 1013 | 2020 
8 . é 179 | 210| 252 1384 || 1095 | 1102 | 2197 
5 . 180 | 227 | 239 1336 || 1018 | 948 | 1966 








1 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 
Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Feb. 18, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 
Qrs. s. d, Qrs. s. d. Qrs. 8. d. 
Wheat- ... 2,181 ... 62 2 | Oats ... 922 ... 2210] Beans... 6504... 388 4 
Barley ... 886...39 7| Rye  ... 11... 37 O| Peas... 196... 89 4 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAST SIx WEEKS. 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Fes. 20. 
Hay, 21. Os. to 41. 15s. — Straw, 17. 8s. to 11. 16s. — Clover, 4/. Os. to 51. 15s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. 2d.to 4s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market, Frs. 20. 
. 8d.to5s. 8d. 
. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
. 6d. to 4s. 8d. 
. Od. to Os. Od. 


COAL-MARKET, Fes. 21. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 15s. Od. to 16s. 0d. Other sorts, 13s. Od. to 14s, Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY,181, Srranp. 
From January 24, to February 23, inclusive. 
Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer.|Barom. 
* od wd 


* 
ee 





Weather. 





in. pts. ° 


29. 57/|lrain, fair 38 ’ snow, fair, cly. 
29. 59\ihvy. rn. eldy. 42 . fair, cloudy 
30. 16)/fair At ; cloudy 

30. 09)\do. cloudy 45 29. rain, cloudy 
29. 76/\cloudy, rain 42 F cloudy 

29. 55j\do. do. 40 ; do. 

29. 51jirn.cly.hvy.rn. 43 6 rain, cldy. fair 
29. 71jicldy. rn. cldy. 42 . fair 

29. 86 (do. 4 29. rain 

29. 08j|fair, cloudy 53 do. 
29. 10)\cloudy 54 q cloudy, rain 
29. 14)/fair, cloudy 55 ; fr. eldy. rn. fr. 
29. 96)\do. do. 54 : fair 

29. 97\\do. 54. I cloudy 

30. 17|/do. cloudy 52 . foggy 

30. 48)'do. 






































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





New Bank | Ex. Bills. | India India 


one. Stock. £1,000. Stock. 5 per cents. 





92§ £/2438 8 17 pm. .| 1053 6 
924 4£/241 3 | 16. 22 pm. 1052 6 
92% § | 2424 3 | 16.19 pm. 1052 6} 
923 3 |241 2}| 16. 22 pm. aS 
92§ # | 240$ 2 | 16.19 pm. .| 105% 64 
92 2/239 42) 22 pm. —— 105} 6} 
924 17. 19 pm. | 105% 6} 
92% 3 | 239 19. 22 pm. 1063 
92; 3 |237 9 | 17pm. 1064 
92% 3 | 2372 40) 16.17 pm. | 1063 
92% 3 | 238} 40/ 15.19 pm. 6 |————_| 1063 
92 3 |239 42/15. 18 pm. |———— -| 1064 
240 2 | 12.17 pm. 106% 
10. 14 pm. 1063 
240 14| 9.14 pm.| 226 106} 
240 2 | 8.16pm. 1068 
16 pm. | 224 106% 
240 12. 17 pm. -| 106§ 
241 226 | 1063 
241 14. 19 pm.| 224 .| 1068 
241 13. 19 pm. | 224 .| 1065 
241 13. 16.pm. | 224 -| 106% 
241 13. 16 pm. | 224 -| 106% 
242 16 pm. -| 1063; 
242 16. 20 pm. | 225 1063 7 
2424 17. 22 pm. | 224} ———| 1063 7} 











24 
25 
27 
28 
29 
80 
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